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WHETHER - 25 

A general Practice of VIR V E tends to the * 
WEALTH or PO VER TV, BENEFIT 
or DISADVAN TAGE of a People ? 


In which the Pleas offered by the Author of the 
Fable of the Bees, or private Vices publick Bene- 
* Fits, for the Le efulneſs of Vice and ROGUERY 


are conſidered. 


7 With ſome Thoughts concerning a Toleration of 4 
y |; . | 
VE N Fa 20 1 4 of 


» 


M, Hee, de quo mane agino, id ipſum of, quad Ur klei- in quo lapſa | 
conſaetu do deflexit de via, ſenſimque es dedutta oft, u homeftatens ab nti- 
litate ſecernens, & conſtitneret houeſtum eſſe aliquid, quod utile nan iſt; & 
utile quod non hom g qu nulla pernicies E N vita potnit af- 
ferri. Tull. de Offic. L. 2. 3. | 

I would willingly ask in what Vice is proficable to The Whole? Not ſurely 
in Reſpe& of heavenly Things, and ſuch as are Divine by Nature: For 
it would be ridicu!ous [ro ſay, ] that were there not amongſt Men, Malice, 

d Covetouſneſs, and Lying, or that if we did not rob, plunder, ſlander and 
murther one another, the Sun would not run his appointed Courſe, nor 

.. the World enjoy its Seaſons, It remains then that the Exiſtence of Vice 
- muſt be profitable for us and our Affairs,. But] are we the more healthy 
bor being vicious, or do we more abound with Neceſſarles? Or does vice 
Auge. thing to our Beauty and Strength? Plutarch, of common Notions 

10 e Socks. Eng. Tranſ. London 1704. 
ence is there between ſuch Triflers and Ravers, and thoſe who 
ic Thee Intemperance was noc brought forth unprofitably for Continence, © 
nor Injuſtice for Juſtice ? That ſo we may pray to the 8 
de always Wichodnel : Ibid. — 
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The PREFACE. 


HE firſt Part of this Enquiry was drawn np 
Ia at the Requeſt of a Friend, who intended to 
i - IN write a general Diſcourſe of the Grounds of 

IC RM Morality; and in that to conſider the diſfer- 
| ent Syſtems laid down in the Fable of the 
Bees and the CharaQeriſticks :' To ſhew in Oppoſition to 
the one, that the ſhocking Image the Autbor has drawn of 
Mankind, and the moral Virtues they have hitherto thought 
it their Perfection to practiſe, was monſtrous and unnatu- 
ral; and in anſwer to the other, that neither is Man of ſo. 
line a Frame, or intended to be ſo, as to pradtiſe Virtue 
merely for its own Sake, or, if ſhe were repreſented in a 
buman Shape (as Plato ſaid of Wiſdom) immediately to 
fall in love with her, and that ts ſo romantick a Degree, as 
to obey her ſevereſt Precepts, merely for the Pleaſure of 
ſurveying the Beauty of her Perſon: In ſhort, to prove 
. (what it ſeems the Perverſeneſs of ſome among us make it 
neceſſary ſhould be proved) that Men in themſelves are nei- 
ther Seraphims aor Devils. 

In the doing this, he propoſed to conſider the G a 
the Author of the Fable of the Bees had urged againſt 
the Practice of Virtue : And finding that the moſt popu- 
lar one was the Diſadvantage it i; pretended the Pub- 
lick would lye under from the Loſs of that Variety of Em- 
Ployments which now depend upon Vice and Roguery, what 
he. deſigned by this Requeſt to his Friend, was to ſee in a 
plain and diſtinet View, in what manner Trade and Em- 
ployments would really be affected by a ſtrict and general 
Practice of moral Duties. Upon peruſal of that Paper, 
the Gentleman was pleaſed to diſengage himſelf from ſq 
mach 80 his Deſign as related to the Fable of the Bees, 

ER - 2 and 


| The PREFACE. a 
and lay the Barthen of it upon one much inferior to hin- 
ſelf in thoſe Abilities that muſt have recommended ſuch 4 
Treatiſe to the Favour of the Pablick. . | 

This Paper is now ſwelled to almoſt the Compaſs of a 
Book, But the Reader muſt not exped from hence a par- 
ticular Anſwer to every thing that deſerves Cenſure in the 
Fable of the Bees. The moſt tolerable Part of his Perform- 
ance it aborrowed Satyr xpon the Follies and Vicesof Man- 
kind, which the Author either miſtakes himſelf, or is pleaſed 
to put apon the World for a Deſcription of human Nature, 

and an Eſſay upon the Paſſions. There are other Paſſages 
ſo very low and indecent, that common Modeſty will ſcarce 
allow an Anſwer to them. Among others to this P urpoſe 
let the Reader turn to p. 118. where he is ridiculing the 
idle and extravagant Fears that ignorant and unexperi- 
enced People have upon them, from the Word Enervate. 
But for this I leave him to the Correction of hi Brother 
Anodyne, and hope he will do him Juſtice i inthe next N. 
dition of one of his late Pieces. * 

Suach as his Book is, he ſays it has found its Patrom., 
Bat whether they are Perſons either of abe greateſt Pro- 
dity and Virtue, or the moſt unqueſtionable good Senſe?, 
the Reader will be apt to gueſs from the Judgment he ſhall 
form of the Book itſelf in both theſe Reſpects; when he ſees 
of what kind the Principles are which are recommended in 

it, and in how conſiſtent a manner they are defended. 
But whatever Notion the World may entertain of this 
Gentleman t Abilities, it ought to be allowed that they are 
well enough proportioned to the Tast he has andertaken. 
There needs no great Wit, and much leſs Logick, to re- 
* commend the Practice of Vice. Treatiſes of Impiety will - 
ſubſiſt, and find Appleaſe from their own intrinſick Value, 
without the Gloſs of good Senſe to ſet them off. What 
Occaſion is there for any exact Talent of reaſoning to con- 
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vince young Fellows, that in the midſt of their Dehouckery 
they are promoting the publick Good? That the Magi» | 
ftrate negleds his Duty to them in not providing better for 
their Pleaſures, by tolerating a ſufficient Number of Tem- 
ples of Venus, where without the Tronble and Pains. of 
employing People to bawd for them, they may conſtantly 
offer up their Devotions ? That if ever through a general 
Practice of Virtue, or the want of good Government, 
they ſhould fall under ſo great a Misfortane as to find 4 
Scarcity of Engliſh Whores, it is the proper Buſineſs of 
the Magiſtrate to look out and procure a ſufficient Number 
from foreign Parts? The Pupils ſuch Lectures are de- 
figned for, carry Inclinations about with them, that will 
eaſily excuſe the want of a good reaſoning Head in their 
Tutor. 

To thoſe wha are thorougbly acquainted with the Natare 
Trade, and the real Source of a national Wealth, a 
great deal leſs would have been ſufficient to ſhew the Miſ- 
chiefs of Vice in general, and of Luxury in particular. But 
for the ſake of others I have been forced to follow him tbr. 
a tedions Repetition of the ſame thing in different Views. 

The Account of his Opinions relating to the firſt Forma- 
tion of Society, and the Origin of moral Virtues, is given 
with no other Deſign than to prevent the Tediouſneſs which 
a ſeparate Anſwer to all the Abſurdities he has fallen into 
would occaſion. Indeed ſuch an Anſwer is the leſs neceſ- 
ſary@ſter what has been writ with ſo much * and good 
Senſe upon this Subject already b. 

It is a Saying of the Dake of Rocbefocault, © That 
© as wicked as Men are, they never dare to profeſs them- 
6 ſelves Enemies to Virtue; and when they have a Mind 
to perſecute it, they either pretend not to thinkit real, oy 
© forge ſome Faults and lay to its Charge. A Character, 
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d Mr. Law's Remarks. 
e No. 556 Paris Edit. 1692. 
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which if the noble Frenchman drew for himſelf, is dine 

with more Judgment than any thing in his Book. But 

perhaps the fame Principle of SELF-Love, he bad with 

f much Sagacity ſpied ont in all the reſt of Mankind, bad 

one his * van, this tively Repreſentation of him- 
11 


It ig wot impoſſible bowever but this might be laid dowy 
at a Model for the Obſervation of theſe who ſhould write 
* the ſame Canſe after him, and to point out juſt hou far 
i muas proper for them to go in their Attacks Ap Virtne. 
This Model Mr. Eſprit * bas followed very cloſely, and 
fo, in the main, has the Author of the Fable of the Bees: 
But by leaving out ſometimes the Reſtridions their 
Notions were guarded with, or inſerting others of bis 
own, which rather expoſe than extenuate the Gailt 
them, upon the whole, he has much ontdone the Original. 
It is not only that moſt things are not Virtue, which the 
World take for ſuch, but the Thing ieſelf, we are told, it 
 Fidiculous in Theory, and miſchievous in Practice. | 

As to what relates to Charity Schools, I have not pre- 
ſumed to give Notice in the Title Page that I have ſaid 
any thing in Defence of them. Thoſe Gentlemen who are 
the greateſt Admirers of the Fable of the Bees, wonld - 
hardly vouchſafe to look into a Book, which they found 
could treat of ſo ungraceful a Subject, as the Teaching poor 
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ments concerned in ; providing againſt Rognery, add vo- 
thing to the publick Wealth. How all ſuch Hand: world 
add to the publick Wealth, if there were wn entire Aba 
ſence, of Vice and Rognery. The xrem Latitadle in 
"which 865 Anthor of the Fable of the Bees has deſend- 
ed his Opinion of the Uſefulneſs of Evit, und the Abſhra 
dity of it. The ſtrickeſt Practice of Virtue, ar it thes 
not make a People leſs wealthy, ſo; weither does it mpon 
any other Account make them leſs bappy er aer. PP | 
gainſt their Enemies. to p. 2t. * bu] 201 01 | 
Sect. 2. The monſtrous and unnatural Account given in 
ſeveral Parts of the Fable of the Bees, of the Origin | 
of moral Virtue, and the firſt- Formation of Society, W | 
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Se. 3. His favourite Inſtance of the Benefit of Luxury 
conſidered. He has N eral Things Luxury which 
are not ſo. Every kin A. Luxury greatly miſ- 
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the Nut of fareign Trade, or Eat: 
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His Paradox that Holland has mot grow rich by the 
Ilelp of Frugality, examined. The Abſurdity of ſup- 
peſiug that Frugality ſhonld enrich every ſingle Family, 
and empoveriſh a Number of thoſe Families joined to- 
gether in Society. That * and Extravagance, 
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\ Though this were impoſſible, yet as theſe ſame Advan- 
tages would be better obtained by a ſtrict Practice of all 
moral Duties, therefore the Inſtance iifelf net a all to 
bit Purpoſe, to p. 85. 
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ENQUIR Y> 
Whether 2 General Practice of Virtue 


tends to the Wealth or Poverty of a 
People, &c. 


HE different Parts of the Earth being 
endued with different Properties, and 
producing different Fruits for the Uſe 


9 > rally form'd with different Talents and 
| — Diſpoſitions, and acquiring different 
— of Skill in the Improvement of theſe; the Con- 
veniency of Trade was found out as ſoon as there 
were any People in the World. Trade is nothing but an 
Exchange of Commodities, that is, of the Fruits of the | 
Earth, either natural, or improv'd by Skill and Labour. 
Now Reaſon and Obſervation immediately taught them, 
that tho" no one Part of the Earth produced the Fruits 
of the whole, yet by Exchanging the Superfluities of 
| B one 
7. 
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| ringer to end (us much 18 e) 
td rc Den that diy one Perſdh or le Ped- 
TOR. „ ger und in effect co e each 

Portion n produce What the Whole Earth 
"dns. Hhefe Advantages were ſoon carricd fit- 
ther than bare Neceſſity pointed out to them. 
found that leſs than all the Produdt of the Earth, and 
leſs than all their Labour would ſupply them with Ne- 


ceeſſaries and Conveniericles,” and therefore naturally 


thought of adding to them the Elegancies or Ornaments 


of Life. From hence it will 
- Firſt, That the Wea & a Codatry \ conſi ſts ak 


| Soil that produces the greatelt Plenty of the Nee eſſarles, 


Conveniencies and Ornaments of _ or in the Re- 


fiittis of tem dy Trace. Ih ordet to edjoy; Which Nd. 


raitages, the Cemmaum rooſt hay LP by 
make the moſt of the natura ruits hei Sol, 


improve them by Skill and Labour, to fecutfb 
the Poſſeſſion of them when they are obtain'd with 
the Aſſiſtance of a mild Government) to exchange 
Commodities with one another, to farniſh F 
with that Shate of them that is not wanted ut home, 
and to import in Exchange for them ſub of thelr Com 
modities as are Wanted. 7 

But Secondly, in forming a Goering Vetweardtie 
Wealth of one Country and that vf another, we Heel 
only conſider the Plenty of Ornaments thete is in ech; 
for the Neceſſaries and Gonveniencies of Life are oom 
mon to almoſt all People alfKe it being abſurd: to ] 
that a People ſhould 'fabfiſt without Neceſlaries, and 
very unlikely that any Community of Men trouldipicch 
upon ſo ſmall or ſo barren à Portion of the Eurth for 
their Reſidence, as by the Help of their Labour would 


not ſupply them with all the Conveniencies of Life. 


3 | . In 


(3) 

In this View therefore the Neceſlaries and Convenien- 
cies oF' Life ſhould not be confider'd as a Part of Na- 
tional Wealth any otherwiſe than 4s a Superfluity of 
them will procure Ornaments in return for them from 
thoſe Oountries, where ſtis their Intereſd either to neg- 
led their on Soil, or to work up the Produ@ of it 
for foreign Frede, rather than Home Conſumption. 
What is common then to all Countries alike being 
thrown out of the Account, publick Wealth may. be 
. inn, = mae pas 

Theſe Advantages, the Author of The Fable of the 
Bees thinks no Society can enjoy, where there is a Ge- 
neral PraQice of Virtue. The Subſtance of what he 
ſays to. this Purpoſe, is this: 

Since a Number of Men are employ'd and mains 
«* tain'd by ſecuring Others in the Enjoyment of their 
Wealth or Property, which can only happen upon 

« a Suppoſition of Wrong and Violence, all theſe 
4 muſt be left without Employment where there's an 
« Univerſal Honeſty. Therefore the Loſs of this La- 
« bour is a Loſs of Wealth to the Community, and 

4 the Maintenance of that vaſt Number of idle Hands, 
an unſupportable Charge and Burthen. 

To judge of the Weight of this ObjeQion, it muſt 
be confi der'd, whether what is laid down in the firſt 
Poſition, be à true Account of National Wealth ; whe- 
ther it conſiſts only in the Fruits of the Soil improv'd 
by Skill and Labour, and the Returns of them by 
Trade. If the Affirmative be true, tis neceſſary only 
there ſhould be Hands enough to make the molt of 
theſe Advantages, that is, to manure the Earth for the 
better and more plentiful Production af its Fruits, to 
draw forth and gather thefe Fruits, to improve them 
by Skill and Labour, and to exchange the Superfluities 
of them for ſuch other Commodities as are wanted. 
By the Help of thefe Hands then, the Society will de 
B 2 as 
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ns rich as it can be, and no ſort of Labour tat does 
not contribute to one of thoſe Purpoſes, can add at all 
to their Wealth. For as to theſe Employments that 


are concern'd in the Security of Property, tho? they 
are neceſſary while Vice and Roguery ſubſiſt, yet they 
add no new Wealth to the Community; they only 
continue what is already got to the proper Owners. 
And as the Security of Poſſeſſions ſo gain'd gives En- 
couragement to Induſtry in the gaining them, tis upon 
that Account only that ſuch Hands are inſtrumental in 
the Acquiſition of National Wealth. But as theſe very | 
Poſſeſſions would be much better ſecur'd by an Uni- 
verſal Honeſty, ſo ſuch an Honeſty would be a much 
greater Encouragement to- Induſtry, and conſequently 
in a greater Degree contribute to the National Wealth, 
But this is carrying the Benefit of Univerſal Honeſty 
further than is neceſſary in Anſwer to the Objection. 
"Tis ſufficient, at preſent, if it appears, that an entire Ab- 
; fence of Roguery, by which 'tis pretended ſo many 
Hands would be left idle, could not at all take off 
from the National Wealth. 

It will be ask'd in Conſequence of the ſecond Part 
of the Argument, how theſe Men left without Employ- 
ment can be maintained? 6 
It has been prov'd already, that this Change in their 
Morals would not lefſen the Wealth or Property of a 
People, and conſequently there would be the ſame Fund 
of Proyifions for the Maintenance of the ſame Num- 
ber of People. We will allow then that ſuch as are 
thus deprived of their Employments, have a Right to a 
Maintenance ſome way or other, and that the Society - 
is under an Obligation to employ them, or (what comes 
to the ſame Thing), to maintain them unemployed, 

It muſt be conſider'd, that as every Man is oblig'd to 
be at ſome Expence, in fencing himſelf and his Pro- 
perty againſt n and . ſo this 3 

would 
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would be entirely ſaved by a General Practice of Vir- 
tue; and the Savings of this Expence throughout che 
Community would be a Fund for the Maintenance of 
ſuch as by this Means are grown uſeleſs. This every 
one would chearfully contribute to the Payment of, 
on account of the compleat Security he has of enjoy- 

ing the Remainder without Fear or Hazard. 

Indeed in the preſent Situation of Affairs Idleneſs 
has a Tendency to Vice; but the Objection ſuppoſes 
an entire Abſence of Vice. The Queſtion here is not 
whether Idleneſs promotes Vice, but whether Virtue 
begets Poverty. It will be the ſame thing therefore 
to the Community, whether theſe Hands are employ'd 
in uſeleſs Labour, or maintain'd unemployed ; for bare 
Employment is of no Uſe to the Publick, nor is it poſe 
ſible it ſhould be. 

I have known an Overſeer of the Poor in the Coun- 
try, when a luſty Fellow has complain'd to him of his 
want of Work, employ him for a whole Day toge- 
ther in turning a Gtindſtone, tho' nothing was all that 
while ground upon it. I believe it won't be ſaid that 
the Pariſh was the richer for the Fellow's Labour; or 
that they might not as cheaply have paid him for ſit- 
ting at home, or obſerving the Shapes of the Clouds. 
| The Overſeer however judg'd tight; the Fellow grew 
aſham'd of ſo ſenſeleſs a Task, and ſoon found out a 
better Emyloyment himſelf. 

That ſomewhat like this would be the Caſe of the 
whole Community, is the next thing we ſhall endea- 
your to prove; that is, that all or great Numbers of 
thoſe we have hitherto ſuppoſed would be uſeleſs.from 
the want of their preſent Employment in providing 
againſt Roguery, would find other Employments: And 
as all the Skill and Labour exercis'd in theſe, would be 
juſt ſo much Addition to the publick Wealth; ſo it 
muſt be put to ws Account of this Univerſal Honeſty, 
that 


| 0 4). 

das is, it will de a Proof that hes Likinarkat Hassan 
not only does not agcation any Wownn'y, da wd 
greatly enereaſe a National MM k. 

In the firſt Place, there never was yet thay Oantiry 
in the World, where every Part of the Sai was: fo 
complecatly- impeo d as not t he capable of muoh fur - 
ther Improvement. This of t felf'wauld empleo e 
Numbers, and all} fuch mere _—_— | 
would be an additional Wealth. J © | 

adly, If Wealth conſiſts in a Plenty of —— 
whatever adds to theſe is an Addition to Wealth. Now 
the Skill and Labour that night be emplay'd in the Im- 
provement of Commodities, or in adding to the Hle- 
ganeies of Life, is almoſt infinite. The Arts of Pain - 
ting, Carving, Gilding, Sc. might take up the Time, 
and ſupply Labour to all ſuch as are now employ'd in 
Bolts, Locks and Fences. Such as are employd in 
teaching others their Duty, or pleading for their Rights, 
would, by their ſuperior Skill and Underſtanding, be the 
Men of Wealth, and live in Elegance and Grandeur 
themſelves, or in fome Condition or other, contribute 
to thoſe Advantages in their Neighbours. u 

There could be no Want of Employment then, ſup- 
poſing this great Change to be ever fo fudden, and 
that a Miracle intervened to effect it at once. But this 
is ſetting the preſent Queſtion in a very improper Light. 
When, this is apply'd to Practice, and addrefs'd to the 
Magiſtrate *, , as a Rule to direct him in the Go- 
vernment of a Society, the Change muſt neceſſarily be 
ſuppoſed to be gradza/; and then it will appear ſtill 
plainer that there would neceſlarily ariſe a Succefſion 
of new Trades, or a greater Number of the 1 | 
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(2) 
Trades that contribute.to the ornamental Parts of Liſe, 
in Proportion as the Trades in providing againſt wall 
guery grew uſeleſs and wore. off. 
All the Confequences of an Univerſal Honeſty will 
beſt appear from the following Cafe, , 

Suppoſe a Man potieſs'd of a targe Flock of Sheep, 
who iz oblig d to be at a great Expenee in making his 
Fences very ſfrong, and in maintaining a Number of 
Shepherds do preſerve them againſt the Wolves chat u- 
bound in his Neighbourhood, Aſterwards hy are and 
Skill of the Goverument, or the Aſſiſtanee of iris Neigh- 
 bours, the Wolves ate all deſtroyed · Would the Goun- 
tryman complain that by this Means his Servants were 
left without Employment? Or if he ſhould, would 
not he be told, that bis Expence, and not his Income, 
was leſſen' d? Or if he was {till oblig' d to maintain 
the ume Servants, that they would contribute to his 
Profit. by an Improvement of other / Parts of his Farm 3 
or if there was u Room for that, to his Convenienqy 
and Grandeur, by adorning his -Houſe and Gardens ; 
or by a better Autendance upon himſelf and Family,? 
The worſt that eonld happen from their Want of Em- 
ployment deing only that ſome of bis Shepherds would 
be turned into Footmen, and wait at cheir Muſter's 
Table, instead of Waching his Flocks. In ſhort, till 
his Actes grew fewer, or his Grops leſß plentiful, no 
one ill Conſequence could follow from the Change. 
' Rogues and Plunderess are the Moves of humane 

Society; and that People, as well as private -Family, 
would be the moſt happy and wealthy, where the Em- 
ployment for Fenex · makers, Guards and Watchmen, * 
and the Occaſion for them were entirely at an End. 

tTfirve'6bjeaed That Tucha "Morality Would deſtroy a2 
Partof Poreign Trade, becauſe ſuch us are now em- 
ployed in building, etportity, c. Ships of War, Am- 
munitions and other warlike Stores, which are Seca 
on'd 
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at the ſame Time that the Proviſions againſt them are 
remov'd, 'tis impoſſible any Loſs or Inconvenience 
 ſhou'd happen from the Alteration. If the Want of 
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on'd by Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, would then have no- 


thing to do; I anſwer, that warlike Stores, r. bei 

the Fences ogninſt the Plunder of other Societies, as — 
Locks and Barrs are againſt the Robberies of private 
Men, if ſuch a Morality is ſuppos'd to be confin'd to 


one Nation, other Countries will till have Oceafion 
For. thoſe Commodities; but © ſuppoſing it Univerſal, 

theft Commerce in the Ornaments of Life would be 
the greater, as their Demand for Proviſions - — 


'thoſe Miſchiefs grew leſs. 
To illuſtrate yet further, what has hitherto ey md 


by another Inſtance that comes likewiſe wii the Au- 
thor' s Scheme *. 


Put the Caſe that by 6 another Miracle the Uſe of 
Phyſick were to ceaſe (as moſt of it, the learned Au- 


_ thor thinks, would ceaſe with common Roguery *, 


whilſt a govd Part of the Remainder would be left to 


ſubſiſt upon Folly) ſuppoſe all People were to enjoy a 


perfect State of Health *till they died (for Sickneſs is a 


natural Evil, as Roguery is a moral one) Would any 


ane ſcruple to pay Phyſicians as much to fit ſtill, as 


he pays them at preſent for Advice and Phyſick, in 


Conſideration of ſuch a Bleſſing? Or wou'd the Pub- 
lick ſuffer by their Idleneſs, or that of the Tradeſmen 
dependant upon them? If the Evils themſelves ceaſe 


Employment be in it ſelf a Grievance, let it be re- 
membred, that tho* the univerſal Medicine would be 
worth very little, yet a large Field of 2 n | 
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ſtill remain behind in ſquaring the Citcle, finding out 

the Philoſopher's Stone, or a perpetual Motion, ö 
In the Inſtance now mention'd, /*tis certain, that a 
mall Part of our Foreign, as well as Inland Trade, 
would be deſtroy'd. *T'will be the fame Thing in any 
more conſiderable Branch. As there would be no Oc- 
caſion for the Importation of Drugs, it will be ask'd 
how that Quantity of our Goods, which is now ex- 
ported in Exchange for them, can be diſpos'd of? To 
ſuppoſe then the worſt that could poſſibly happen, and 
that there is no other Vent for them, let there be as 
much Skill and Labour employ'd in working them up 
as there is now, and when they are ready for Expor- 
tation, either let them be deſtroy'd here, or ſhipped off 
immediately; and thrown over Board. Goods barnt and 
ſunk ¶ ſays the Author, in favour of Storms, Ship- 
wrecks, c. ©] are as beneficial to the Poor, as if they 


bad ſafely. arrived at their ſeveral Ports; which then 


will appear moge demonſtrably true in the preſent Caſe, 
as the Subſtance of the Exporter or Employer of the 
Poor is not leſſen'd by ſuch an Accident. It will be 
ask d, Who then ſhall pay for the Materials and Work- 
 manſhip of them ? The Property of thoſe People whoſe 
Want of Drugs or Phyſick ceaſes, is increas'd' by this 
means; or, which is the ſame Thing, their neceſſary 
Expences are leſſen'd. Theſe People wou'd think the 
Bleſſing of Health cheaply purchas'd at ſo ſmall a 
Price; or as the Caſe is general, let the Publick pay 
it, and raiſe it upon the People in what Proportion 
they pleaſe. *Tis plain, the whole Community would 
be as able to pay it as they are vou, ſince no Part of 
their Wealth is leſſen'd by the Change. Their natural 
Soil would be the ſame, while more Hands might be 
employ'd in making the utmoſt Advantages of it. 
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It would be too tedious to purſue this Obſervation 

thro? the, ſeveral. Branches of Trade that are now em- 

ploy'd in providinig.apainſt Vice and Roguery; but 1 

believe enough has been ſaid to convince the intelligent 

Reader, that the ſame Way of Reaſoning _ * 
good univerſally in other Inſtances. 

The Author makes Sickneſs, and ſucb 8 peel | 
Evil, a Part of the ſalld Baſis, the Life: and Support of 
Trades and: Einployments,*, as much as Moral ones. 
In the ſame Mannet the Inundations and Incroach- 
ments of the Sea, that ſome Countries are particularly 
liable to, are publick Benefits in that Country, as much 
as the Plunder and Incroachment of Rogues and Vil- 
lains; for as many Hands may be employ'd in provid» 
ing againſt thoſe Natural Evils, as againſt Moral ones. 
What a vaſt Expence are the Durch at every Year, in 
repaiting their Dikes? Now according to him, a Pro- 
je& for ſaving. this Expence ought to be lookt upon as 
a Plot againſt-the Wealth and Safety of their Coun- 
try, as it would certainly deprive a vaſt Number of 
Men of theit preſent Employment. But if a rational 
feaſible Project for this Purpoſe ſhould meet with ſuch 
a Reception, the wiſe Rulers of that well. oro d Com- 
mouwealib s would, in the Opinion of ſome People; 
forfeit. a Share of their Reputation for good Policy. 
Suppoſe yet further, that ſuch Hands were depriv'd of 
theit. preſent Employment ever ſo ſuddenly, that Pro- 
vidence-ſhowd-in one. Night's time raiſe Barriers agaiuſt 
the Sea, that were to laſt as long as the World it ſelf, 
in all Probability, theſe wiſe Rulers) would not conſider 
ſuch a Miracle us a- National Misfortune, but would 
find out ways enougb to employ thoſe Hands who now 
work in their Dikes, eſpecially when, as the Author 
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tells you, in ſome of their Provinces there's Aundance 
of Ground lying waſte for want of Improvement b. 
This Abſurdity runs thro? his Book. Evil moral as 
well as natural is the ſolid Baſis, &c, Not only all ſorts 
of Vice and Roguery, but the Neteſſities and Imperfe- 
ions of Man, the various Inclemencies of Air and other 
Elements, the Treachery of Water, the Rage of Fire, the 
Sterility of the Earth, Sickneſs and Diaſters of all forts; 

in ſhort, all ſuch Evils as the World call Migortunet, 
come into his Account of Publick Benefits. The Gift, 
and Munificence of Heaven, and all the Bounties' and 
Benefits of Nature, by ſaving a World of Labour and 
Pains, make us poor. But the Inclemencies of Air and 
other Elements, Badneſs of Seaſons, the Stubbornneſs and 
Sterility of the Earth, are the great Source of Trades, 
and conſequently of Wealth : They rack our Inven- 
tion, and ſo make us rich. The Loſs of Limbs are 
vaſtly uſeful to a Society, or elſe there could have 
been no room for the Invention of wooden Legs, or 
the PigAtice of Surgery. If all People had their Sight 
in Perfection, the World had never had the Benefit of 
tne curious Workmanſhip of Glaſs: eyes; and I take 
it upon me to prove, that if none were to walk upon 
their Feet, there would be more Stilts and Crutches 
in the Nation than there are now: And the greater 
Variety there is of Wants, the larger Number of Indi- 
viduals may find their private Intereſt in ſupplying them!. 
The finding out the Longitude, for Inſtatice, is one 
of the molt impertinent miſchievous Attempts that has 
hitherto employ'd the Care or Skill of Mankind. In- 
ſtead of offering Rewards for it, every good Subject 
ought to beſeech Providence to blaſt any traiterous En- 
deavouts towards it, and to avert ſo heavy a Calami- 
ty as the Prevention of Shipwrecks would bring upon 
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ps. If the Reader would ſee more of the ſame Strain 
of Politicks, let him read from Page 414 to 428, parti- 
cularly 424 and 425, and the 2 of them at 
the End k. 

Upon the Whole, a People in the nne the 
Author has repreſented his reform'd Hive ', that is, with - 
out any Vice or Roguery among . would be 
wealthier than otherwiſe, as enjoying at leaſt as many 
of the Neceſſaries and Conveniencies, and more of 


the Ornaments of Life; or in other Words, their In- 


come would be at leaſt as much, and their neceſſary 
Expences leſs. Whatever Complaints he may think 
fit to make, that Smiths, c. ® would ſtarve, if there 
were no Roguery going forward, every Man would 
contribute to maintain thoſe Engineers, not only-in 
Idleneſs, but in Plenty and Affluence, provided he 
could be ſecure from the leaſt Apprehenſion of Vio- 
lence: and Wrong of any kind ; at leaſt every Man 
would, that did not hope to. thrive upon a general 
Plunder, to make himſelf Amends for the Injuries he 
3 from ſome, by his greater Oppreſſion of o- 
thers. Beſides, nothing can be ſo great an Encourage- 
ment to [nduſtry, which is the Life of Trade, as a Se+ 
curity, that what a Mon gets can never be wrelted from 
him, 

This Security is the chief End of Government; nnd 
if that particular Form of Government is the beſt cal- 
culated to promote the Trade and Wealth of a Coun- 
try, and that People are the moſt happy, where the 
Properties of private Men are not liable to the En- 
croachments of arbitrary Rulers : That Form of Go- 
vernment, which could effeftually ſecure Men from 
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the Injuſtice and Wrongs of one another, ſhould; one : 


would think, be till more perfect. For the Tyranny 


of a Prince affe&s People in a more remote Degree 


than Robbery, Violence and Plunder among them- 
ſelves. By ſuch Practices theyare thrown back into 
a State of Nature, which is much worſe than a very 
bad Government. A Prince would do his People leſs 


Miſchief if he  oppreſs'd them himſelf, and prevented 


their oppreſſing one another, than if, by an indolent Be- 
haviour and Remiſsneſs of Government (tho' he re. 
frain'd from all Violence himſelf) he allow'd every 
Man to injure his Neighbour as he pleaſed. And yet a 
Stateſman, who could fix this happy Model of Go- 
vernment, according to him, ought to be deemed an 


arrant Traitor to his Country, by rendring ſo many 


Smiths and Watchmen uſeleſs. The Author muſt not 
think to explain away the Badneſs or Abſurdity of his 
Opinions, by ſaying, that ſuch a Form of Government 
is impoſſible; that to live 

Without great Vices, 1s a vain 

Eutopia ſeated in the Brain; \ 


an Excuſe he ſeems to be laying in for in the Moral, 
as he calls it . For wherever the Scheme was firſt 
ſeated, tis at preſent in the Fable of the Bees. He ſup- 
poſes the Fact, and then undertakes to ſhew you the 
Miſchiefs of it, *Tis only to diſguiſe his main De- 
ſign, that he employs his ingenious Raillery in Fidi- 
culing Fools, who only ftrive 
To make a great an honeſt Hive, 

that is, for endeavouring at what is impoſſible to ob- 
tain. His real Sentiments appear, when he calls zhe 
grambliag Hive Rogues and Fools, for having by their 
impertinent Prayers procur'd in Fact ſuch a State and 
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1 Condition, and conſequently ſuch Ruin and Poyerty, 
f The K waves are actually turned honeſt *, a Curſe which 
t the great and good Gods ſent them io their . 
| ance as the greateſt they could inflie, 
1 Abe Rogues ery'd brazenty, 
| Good Gods, had we but Honeſty ! 
. | Mlierc'ry ſmil'd at the Impudence, 
0 Aud others callid it Want of Senſe; 
(tho' by the way, Mercury acts a little out of Chas 
racter here; he might with a better Grace have laugh'd 
at their want of Senſe, than their want of Modeſty 
or Honeſty, Qualities he was not very remarkable for 
himſelf). but Jove mov'd with 2 at (aft _ | 
zn „ Anger 7s P | ” 
| — . 
The bawling Hive of Fraud; Ax p Din. 
The very Moment it departs, 
Aud Honeſty fills all their Hearts, 
The Bees themſelves immediately grew ſenſible of their 
80 Transformation from Knavery to Honeſty, | 
In Silence they confeſs, 
By bluſhing at their Uglineſs. 
Then comes the dreadful Account of Ruin and De- 
lolation this Monſter Honeſty brought with it ; 5 
But, oh you Gods! What C onfternation, 
How vaſt and ſudden was th Alteration ! 
In half an Hour the Nation round 
Meat fell a penny in the Pound, &c, 4 
Till at laſt, finding themſelves poor, 
nn avoid Extravagance 
They flew into a hollow Tree, 
| Bo por Content and Honey . 
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As this is an Excuſe which the Author has very 

often Recourſe to, I ſhall be oblig d to take notice of 
it again in the Courſe of this Enquir y. 


If what has been ſaid be a true Account of national 
Wealth ; if it conſiſts wholly in the Product of the 


Soil improv'd by Skill and Labour, and the Returns 
of it by Trade, it will help us to diſeover another 


Miſtake that ſome among us have run into; which is, 
that al! Inventions to ſave Labour and Trouble, by 
the Help of which one Man may do the ſume Work 
in one Day, that would otherwiſe employ ſeveral Men 
for ſeveral Days, are prejudicial to the Publick. For 
whatever Labour is employ'd for other Purpoſes than 
the drawing out, improving, c. the Product of the 
Soil, is utterly uſeleſs to the Publick ; and eonſequent- 
ly, if by the Help of new Inventions any piece of 
Work that now requires two Men, can be done in 
the ſame Time by one Man, all that Labour ſo ſav'd 
would be ſo much real Gain to the Publick, as long 
as there is any room for the further Improvement of 
their Soil, or beautifying the roa of * or extend» 
ing their Commerce. 


Tho' ſuch an Univerſal Morality, as has been all 
along ſuppos'd, de impoſſible in Fad, without the In- 
tervention of 4 Miracle ( which one' would wonder 
the Anthor of the Fable ſhould have Recourſe to for the 
Foundation of his Scheme) yet what has been aid 
will hold equally. true as to any leſs Improvement in 
Virtne, that the Care and Skill of the Magiſtrate can 


bring about; and 'tis in this practical View only that 


his Notions are of any Conſequence to the World, or 
deſetve to be ander d. Bo 

It will be härd to gueſs, What Deſign zbhe Author 
could have in publiſhing this Syſtem of Politicks. Has 


there been ſuch a quick and ſadden Ptopreſs in * 
| ty 
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my of 1 Years Ee in Exgland, as to occaſion the 

ſtarving great Numbers of People who were before 

employ'd in fencing againſt Roguery ? For he tells you 

ExXGLAND, is the Country his Hive is intended to re. 

preſent *. There are a great many thouſand Acres of 

; incultivated Land, which, at the Expence of Labour, 

| would bring a large Acceſſion of Wealth to the King- 

dom; many Rivers might be made navigable; negleQed 

Branches. of Trade encourag'd to publick Advantage, 

and our publick Roads be kept in a much better Or- 

der. | Theſe are but a few Inſtances that might be 

named, wherein the Labour of many thouſands, accor- 

ding to his own nen, t, might be uſefully em- 

ployed. _ 

Tho' the Magiſtrate were to ſet about the Work 

of Reformation ever ſo heartily, I am afraid the Pro- 

greſs he could make, would not be ſo great as to en- 

able him to make Draughts from ſuch as are now em- 

ployed in defending us againſt Roguery, large enough 

to ſupply theſe great Occaſions; even tho' no new 

Trades were to ariſe, nor the Number of the preſent 

ones to encreaſe, that make for the ornamental Parts 

of Life, to afford Labour for ſuch as would grow 

- uſeleſs by a general Practice of Honeſty. And yet till 

all this happens, and the Society is found to groan un- 

.der the Weight and Miſery of Virtue, one would think 

there ſhould be no Occaſion for ſuch Leſſons of Im- 

morality. Has there been any inſolent Attempt - ſet 

on Foot to abridge Mankind of their natural Liberty 

of practiſing Vice and Wickednefs, or to make Virtue 

and Religion faſhionablg among us? Can he, among 
the numberleſs Projects that have of late Vears been 
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offer'd for the Good of this Nation ; tell us of any 
Schemes calculated to make the preſent or the future 
Age more honeſt or virtuous than former ones? I 
can think of but one, out of 2 great many that might 


be named to the contrary, I mean that of Charity- 


Schools: And 'tis greatly to the Honour of the Per- 
ſons concerned in promoting theſe Seminat ies of Vir- 
tue, that the ſame Book which attempts to prove the 
more. wicked aud vicious Mankind are, the better Sub- 


jects they are, and the more uſeful Members of a Com- 
monwealth, ſhould have in it a Treatiſe againſt thoſe 
Charities. The Author might yery well have changed 


Titles, and have called the Fable it ſelf an Argument. 


againſ} C barity- -Schools. For if private Viges are pablicł 
Benefits, tis a much better Argument againſt them, 
than any he has u —_ But this will be conſidered 
more at large her 

His Compariſon of Wickedneſs in a Society to the 
Dirt of the Streets in London is nothing to his Pur- 
poſe. The only way of reaſoning t I hold here, 
is to ſay, that as the Wealth and the City 
of London produce ſome Dirt in the? reets, ſo will 
the Wealth of the Society produce ſome Vice and Wic- 
kedneſs in the People; which (if it proves any thing) 
is not an Argument for the Uſefulneſs of Vice, but ra- 
ther ſhews the Inconvenience of Wealth. To ſay, as the 
Dirt of the Streets is the Efect of the Wealth of the 


City, ſo Vice or Wickedneſs is the Canſe of the 


Wealth of a Society, is a ſort of Logick peculiar to 
himſelf. 

This Compariſon then is againſt him. For as a Pro- 
je& for the better cleanſing the Streets would not, 1 
preſume, be lookt upon by the Inhabitants, as a Plot 


Ke the Preface from p. 9. to p. 11. and p. 471, 
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tho each could de Io) effectual, as that 
an the Scavenger: m the owe Caſe ®, and Smiths and 
Watchmen in dhe eher; ſhould be oblig'd to quit their 
preſent Employmeins, and the Expence of both de en- 
0 ite! ſaved. . 


| gester Communities, that #0 Fociety gan be rai 


| Twp 
againſt the Trade and Wealth of the City: 80 the Ex- 


tirpation of Vice in a Society would as Itle tend to 
the leſſening the publick Wealth or Hap inefs ; even 


e Blackgnard 


Bat the Author thi ks, however it might fare with 
into 4 
rich and mighty Kingdom, or ſo raiſed Sublo in their 
Wealth or Power for any conſiderable Time, without the 
Vices of Man”. Now this Diſlinckion be hingſelf has 
effectuall deſtroyed elſe where. For if what we call 
Hou in this World, (the Expreſſion looks a$ if he dif- 
er'd from the reſt of the 2 in his Opinion of it) 


rand Principle that 
makes u 15 1 2 . ug d Baſs, the Life 
ond | Trades and CO, Fed, Ex- 
eption, t ament Evil ceaſes, (the ociety mu 
ic oiled, * wor oh Mere diſſolved *, it will follow, * 
Fel! 0 efſencial to dhe Being of Sogt x, to leſſer ones 
25 well as greater. Hai & to Tonldes bi Argument as 5 

a 5 here. 

W A to the Firſt Part of it, it will be readily allowed 
dim, that Hiory furniſhes 1 very few 1 . bf 
wide Extent of Dominion, t was not 4: 
cur'd by Methods very incon Gſtent with Vit 
Morality. ' The Conduct of an | Mexander at the W 
of bis Army, can as little be juſtified, as that of Car- 


puche hd his Gan But then the utmoſt he can 
mage 0 his 1 


mera a as well, as natural, 


„win be this that a Man can» 
dot win fo large an * by being content with his 
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own, as if he plunder'd his Neighbours, and had ſuf 
ficient Power to back him in his Outrage, and that 
po Plunder can't happen without the Afiiltance of 
ice and Roguery. In ſhort, that it is impoflible to be 
8 mighty Robber, without being ſomewhat dishoneſt 
4 Diſcovery in which Hamlet has been beforchand 
with him. 

If he could have proy'd indeed that no body was the 
poorer for this piunder d Wealth, it would haye been 
n Secret worth communicating to the World ; 5.2 Se- 
cret of great Uſe to juſtify the Conduct of Miniſters 
of State. 

But with regard to whole Societies he has yet 4 much 
dur Task. For belides the proving t that no other 
Prince js the poorer for theſe plunder d Territories, 
he muſt ſhew, before he can make the leaſt Uſe of it, 
that a wide Extent of Dominion is neceſſary to the 
Wealth and Happineſs of the People. And as to that, 
it muſt be conſider'd, chat tl the Happineſs of a Commu- 
nity, is nothing but the Happineſs of the private Indi- 
viduals who compoſe it. To ſay, that a Community 
may be happy; whete the private Individuals are un- 
happy, is to ſay; that an Army may be well cloatheds 
though every ſingle Man in every Regiment were forc'd 
to go naked. Tis highly. abſurd to call a Nation haps 

py and — only becauſe it makes à Fi igute a 
broad, and is as Terrour to its Neighbours. For the 
greateſt Powtt'and Force that ever any Nation has poſ- 
ſeſd d, either to defend themſelves, or to offend theic 
Neighbotrs, has heen of no real Uſe, but as they ten- 
ded'to thake each Individual happy in. his private Life, 
by ſecuring to him the free and quiet Enjoyment of 
his own; If we are to judge by this Teſt, of the Uſe 
that new Acquiſitions of Territories are to a Society, 


a al? ik 4 Villain ane nol Dean he's en ven Ron, 
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they will de far ftom ſerving the Purpoſes of the Au- 


thor. Are private Men the more happy ot the more 
wealthy, becauſe their Sovereign has the Glory to be 4 


Conqueror? It is not the Grandeur of the Prince, that 


makes the People happy; not the Extent of his Domini- 
ons, that makes them rich. New Provinces may be 
bought or added every Year, and yet the Eſtates of private 
Men be not at all enlarg'd by it. © If one Part of a 
Prince's Dominions grow the richer for any Addition 


to them, it can only happen by draining the Wealth 


from other Parts. All Ages and Countries will afford 
Examples enough of this Truth. But to avoid giving 
Offence, I would chooſe to put the Reader iti Mind 
of what has happen'd elſewhere, rather than of what 
Engl Amen may be ſuppos'd to be more acme 
concern'd in. 

But when a mighty Kingdom is ſo raiſed, 1 is by 
no means true, that it can't ſubſiſt in its Wealth or 
Power, without the Aſſiſtance of Vice. I expect it 
will be ſaid that Power muſt be ſupported by the Me- 
thods*twas procured ; but beſides that this has no re- 
lation to private Vices, (no more indeed has the whole 
ObjeQion) it can only be true as to the firſt Congue- 
ors themſelves, and will ceaſe afterwards, when a long 
Poſſeſſion, and a continued Submiſſion to the Szcceſſors, 
have repair'd the want of Juſtice in the Title of the 
Conqueror, This,'tis probable, has been the Caſe ſome 
time or other of every Kingdom in the World. When 
this Right is once acquir'd, Virtue and Morality don't 
exact a tame Submiſſion to Injuries and Invaſions from 


abroad, nor ſtand in the way to any publick Benefit or 


Happineſs at home. Enough has been ſaid to prove 


the Truth of the one already; and as to the orher, 
Courage and a Love of Liberty have never yet been 


reckon'd among the Number of Vices“. 


=” See P. 21, of the F. able from * Words, So few in the vaſt . 
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Font g. what has been ſaid, I preſume we may ally 
infer, that a Society can never grow rich and 


' flouriſh from ſuch «»ſocial Practices, as Fraud, Plun- 


der and Rapine. The Author himſelf allows, bar 
Man was wot defign'd Nature for Rapine®; and again 4, 
Mau is naturally not rapaciout, loves Peace and Quiet, Ke. 
So evident a Truth he might have prov'd, if he had 
pleas'd by better Reaſons, than his Unlikeneſs in Shape 
and outward Make to common Beaſts *; and yet even 


this is ſuch a Compliment to humane Nature, as he 


would not have been guilty of, but at the Expenſe of 
ſome other Virtue, which he thought inconfiſtent with 
this quiet and peaceable Diſpoſition, and of which he 
had Occafion juſt then' to N Mankind. What 1 
mean, is Courage. 

It would not be fair to conceal from the Reader, 


that when the Author has made his on Uſe of this 


Compliment to them, he endeavours: immediately to 


explain it 755 again. What be ſaid laſt, muſt only be 


under ſtood 1 
comes a r of Society, he grows quite another Crea- 
ture. What he aid laſt, was, that Man from the Make 
of his Faws, the Evenneſs of his Teeth, the Breadth of 
< Natls, and the Slightneſs of both, a not be de- 

gn'd by Nature for Rapine, and therefore is a timo- 
1 Animal; and now he tells you, this muſt only be 
underſtood of him in bis ſavage State; As ſoon as the 
cunning Animal is rouſed from his natural Innocence and 
Stupidity e, he acquires or diſcovers Qualities, that, if 
bet alone, he tells you, would make him the moſt hurt- 
ful and noxious Creature in the World. In his Sa. 
vage State he fs innocent, quiet and peaceable; but as 
ſoon as he grows ſoczal, you mult take Care of him, 


2 P. 226,1,12, 4 P. 401. I. 7. 3 LF | 9 
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ot he will grow the: moſtrevenone Beaſt in the World. 
He ſhould have added, t his Jaws ſtrengthen and 
extend themſelves, and bi cerb and Naik grow fit 15 
| Prey. Here theh is room for the Pendeln: Skill. 
Fi Care of all Governments, he. fays, is 10 curb at 
| overcome theſe Qualities, which juſf before ke ſaid; + 
Society (which, in bis own Account, implies Govern- 
exit ): had-raiſed in him. One may defy the moſt d. 
— Exainiger: into Political or Moral Writers, to 
- cull from them all, ſuch [acontfeicies as, When put 
together in any. manner he pleaſes, can furniſh our ſuch 
a monſtrous. and unnatural Account as the Author has 
here given us of the Formation of Society. 5 
His Account of the Origin of moral Virtues is juſ 
ſuch another Maſter-piece: He fays, vt e Diſtin&ions. 
between Good and Evil, Virtue and ics were. the. 
Contriyange of Politicians ; and again, Moral Pirges 
are the political 0 frpring. 1 Flattery begos; apon Pride, 
or the Offspring which the Flattery of Politicians, he; 
t upon Pride; and again, ehe f Rudiment ; s of Me 
rality. were broacbed by. Wei ful Politicians to 2 J. Mes 
nſefwl #0: each "other", Whoever theſe Politlcians were, 
or-in what Age ot Covittry ſoever they lived, they were 
certainly. according ao his Scheme) but ſorry Bunglers 
at their Work; the introducing ſuch a Diltin&ion, or 
ene -the Production of Moral Virines, bei 
creating, according to him, o many Soncces of 
Bill and Poverty.t tO a People. . if all modern Po- 
liticians are as canning: as theſe firſt, he may be very 
tight i in his Opinion, that the Fee of Societies, and 
thoſe in bigh * are greater * than any. of 
Me”. ow... 
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This Account of moral Firtust deſtroys the very 
Uſe he would make of it. For if it was found from 
Reaſon or Obſer vation, that moral Virtues tended to 
the Peace, Happinefy and Wealth of a Society, that 
they repdred Men UsnruL #6 cech ether, it will be the 
ſame thing in the preſent Caſe, whether he Origin 
of them were Political, Natural, or Religious, bt wilt 
be ſufficient, I ſay, that in een they dend to 
promote thofe Ends, 

The Fask our Author has chan, is to repre- 
ſent Virtue as bafe and contemptible in Theory, and 
miſchievous in PraQtice. To do one withaut the other, 
was below his campreheufive Genius. Ta undervatue 
it in Theory, be tells van, tis % Offspring of Flattery 
begot upon Pride ; that ſome of the worſt of Men had 


2 hand in the ProduRion of it*; that tis cantrary 20 


the Impulſe of Natzre * ; that tis a meer State-Engine ; 
that the firſk Rudimgnes of Moxality wu broached by 
iq ul Politicians, to render. Men USE FU fa each other *. 
To demonſtrate how deſtruQtive *tis in Practias, he 
tells you, tis not only UszLEss, but it ſpoals, if it 
. it reduced 4 
ſpacious, rich, wiſe, laarned, happy and powenfub Hive *, 
a Society that rand about and yd the Sweets of 
the Earth, to a poor, wretched, diſtceſs'd; Company, and 
at laſt confin'd them to the Limits of a hollow Tree, 
where they were left to ſtarve upon their Honelly ; | 
for Honeſty, from the very Natuse of it, is a mean 
ſtarving Quality % Who. can wonder at this Heap of 
Blunder, in. the Defenſe of two. ſuch. inconſiſtent As- 
ſertions ? Either of then woes haye fuxniſh'd out Ab- 
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"= The Moen: Evil. ceaſe, the, Wegen maſt be ſoiled iſ not 


7. of the Fable. 
75. 205, Frugalt 's like Hotty, a mean lurving virtue. 
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ſurdity enough, without tacking the two Contratietle 
| a 71 
If vrhat the Author has ſratter'd up _ Soon in his 
Book relating to the Origin of moral Virtues, and the 
Politicians Management in forming a Society, were 
put together, it would furniſh out ſome ſuch Account 
as this; for to inſiſt _ every N * it ſelf worlt 

be tireſomm. 

© In a Country not yet diſcovers by the reſt of Man. 
kind, and before the Jewiſh or Chriſtian Account of 
« the World's Creation, there dwelt great Numbers of 
© a ſort of Animal call'd Man. But before I proceed 
< to relate the following Adventures, it will be neceſ- 
<« ſary to obviate an Objection, that I foreſee will be 
made either by the critical or religious Reader, con: 
* cerning the Circumſtances of Time and Place. Now 
* thoſe I affirm. may be true, notwithſtanding what 
« The Bible ſays to the contrary ;. BECAUSE the Ani- 
mals I am ſpeaking of, were _ ons nor Chri- 
ſtians *. = 
| © Man in his ſavage Nature was ana quiet" 
* timorous?, extraordinary ſelfiſh, headſtrong, cunning? 
+ innocent, ftupid *, ©, filly Animal. | 
His only Appetites were to preſerve himſelf and 
© his Species ©; which as they were not very violent, 
* were eaſily ſatisfied 4. He had nothing of that Com- 
< pound of various Paſſions, all which, as they have 
been proyok'd and come uppermoſt, have ſince go- 
* verned him by turns, whether he would or no*. Or 


. 
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Introduction, and f. 35 
* P. 226. Man, as he.1s a fearful Animal, 81 
Y P, 226. Man muſt conſequently be a 1 Animal. 
P. 28. Man being an extraordinary ſelfiſti, headſtrong, as well as cyn- 
ming Animal. 5 
2 P. 226. He is rouſed from his natural Innocence „ 
® P. 237. 80 filly a Creature is Man. 
P. 219g. IP. 226, © * The Intredudtion. 


«if 


tas) 


if he had, they had forever lain aſleep and remain'd. 


- 


«+. 


© them up and call'd them out into publick Appearance*. 
N. B. Iuſe the Word Paſſions for Paſſions and Vices 
© promiſcuouſly. | 4 
„It happen'd thus: A certain Politician, who was 
' © himſelf at this time one of the innocent, ſtupid Ani- 
mals I deſcrib'd above (and at the ſame time a Wi- 
© ;ard or a Conjurer, as I will prove by and by) hav- 
© ing thoroughly examin'd all the Strength and Frailties 


© of humane Nature s, took it into his Head to civilize 
Man, and make him a ſocial Creature. This he did 


© with a generous Deſign to make Man uſeful to him- 
ſelf and others. His Defign in this was chiefly am- 
* bitious, intending by it to ettabliſh a Juriſdiction 
© over him, and to make him a Slave by the eaſieſt and 

© (ecyreſt Mechods poſſible l. | 

© The Minute he became a Member of Society, 
© Pride, Envy, Avarice and Ambition catched hold of 
© him'; the cunning Animal is rouſed from his na- 
* tural Innocence and Stupidity, his Knowledge en- 

© creaſes, his Deſires are enlarged, and conſequently 

his Wants and Appetites are multiplied ; the lealt 

«© Diſappointment in all theſe makes him grow very 


* 


fP. 226. What I ſaid laſt, ec. 8 P. 29. | 

b P. 33. The firſt Rudiments of Morality broached by skilful Politicians, 
to render Men uſeful to each other as well as tractable, were chiefly con- 
wiy'd that the Ambitious might———govern vaſt Numbers of them with 
| greater Eaſe and Security, 
F. 226, & 227, What I ſaid laſt muſt only be underſtood of Man in 
ais ſavage State; for it we examine him as a Member of a Society, and 
4 taught Animal, we ſhall find him quite another Creature: As fuon as 
Ms Pride has Room to play, and Envy, Avarice and Ambition begin to catch 
hold of him, he is ronled from his natural Innocence and Stupidity, As 
his Knowledge encreales, his Deſires are enlarged, and conſequently his Wants 
and Appetites are multiplied : Hence it — follow, that he will be often 
croſs d in the Purſuit of them, and meet with abundance more Diſappoĩint- 
ments to ſtir up his Anger in this than his former Condition; and Man 
would in a little time become the moſt hurtful and noxious Creature in 
the World, if let alone, &c, | 

E fierce 


concealed, had not a memorable Accident rouſed 
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© fierce and angty*: What a Legiq; of Devils had the 
© Politician raiſed here! Who would have thought this 
* was the way to render Men traQable'? The poli- 
© tician was aware of the Difficulty he was in. He 
* feund that with theſe mutinous Paffions once 
tonſed, Man would grow the moſt hurtful and noxious 
Creature in the World, if let alone u; and what is 
* worle, would not tamely ſubmit to his Juriſdiction; 
© Theſe being probably given him by Nature, as ſo many 
Guards upon his Liberty. *T was neceſſary therefore 
„that he ſhould part with theſe and all his other na- 
* tural Appetites ſome way or other. Twas impof- 
* ſible by Force alone to take them away and make 
© him traQable ". The chief thing he labout'd, was to 
+. coax them out of him, by telling him *twas more be- 
* neficial to every body to conquer than to indulge 
them; that is, to conquer them in the manner be 


© ſhould direct; that was better to prefer the Good of 


. 
- 4 , 
c _ 7x 5 11 i 1 „*  S 34 a LS We Pre — 
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k p. 285, The Provocations he will receive to Anger, will be infinite in 
the civilis'd State. 
P. 33. To render Men tractable. 
m P. 227. | 7 
n P. 28. It is impoſſible by Force alone to make bim tractable. | 
© P. 28. The chief Thing therefore, which Lawgivers and wiſe 
Men, that have labour'd for the Eſtabliſhment of Society, have endeavbur'd, 
has been to make the People they were to govern, believe, that it was 
more beneficial for every body to conquer than indulge his Appetites, and 
much berter to mind the Publick than what ſeem'd his pri vate Latereſt, 
As this has always been a very difficult Task, fo no Wit or Elpquence - 
has been left untried to compals it; and the 'Moraliſts and Philoſophers of 
all Ages employed their utmoſt 8kill to prove the Truth of ſo uſeſul an 
Aſſertion. But whether Mankind would have ever believ'd it or or, it i 
not likely that any body could have perfuaded them to diſapprove of their 
natural Inclinations, or prefer the Good of others to their own, if at the 
ſame time he had not-ſhew'd them an Equivalent to be enjoy'd- as a Re- 
ward for the Violence, which by ſo doing they of neceſliry muſt commit 
themſelves. Thoſe chat have utidertaken to civilize Mankind, were 
not ignorant of this; but being unable to give ſo many real Rewards as 
would fatisfy all Perſons for every ' individual AQtion, they 


= 
contrive an inary one, that 2s a general Bquivalent'for the Trot of 
Self · deniil Mould ſerve on all Occafipns, and without coſting any thing er- 
yo to thetuſelves or others, be yet u moſt yoceprable Recompence to ths 
Receivers. 5 


others 
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t others to their own. This, you will ſay, was a very 
« difficult Task, and therefore the Politician ſet his 
Wit and Eloquenee to work; to compaſs it; but Man 
© being an extraordinary ſelfiſh and headſtrong, as well 
as cunning Animal, was reſolv'd not to be perſuaded 
to prefer the Good of others to his own, or to be 
© wheedled out of his Innocence and Stupidity, his In- 
clinations, and Liberty, without being ſhewed an Eęui- 
© zalent., The Politician was not ignorant of this, but 
© being unable to give ſo many real Rewards as would 
© ſatisfy all Perſons, he contrived an Imaginary one, 
© that ſhould ſerve on ail Occaſions, coſt nothing, and 
yet be greedily catch'd at as a mighty Prize. At laſt 
© he hit upon one that tickled their Fancies to his 
* Purpoſe. What d'ye think the Equivalent was? Why 
he told him, that Man was a ſublime Creature, and 
© better than a Brute, if he would ſubdue his Appetites, 
© and do as he bid him?. Then he divided the whole 
« Species into two Claſſes, and made Proclamation, 
* that whoever wauld not ſubdue his Appetites, and 
give them up to his Management, was an abject, low 
© minded , vile, groveling Wretch, the Droſs of his 
„kind, had only the Shape of @ Mau, and was the 
next ſtep to a Brute*, and therefore ſhould belong ta 
* this Claſs; but whoſoever would do as he bid him, 
* was a brave Fellow, a lofty, noble-minded Creature, 
and ſhonld belong to the ober. 
* Now 'tis hardly to be doubted, but Leſſons and 
Remonſtrances, ſo skilfully mou muſt needs — 
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* only make this extraordinary ſelfiſh and headſtrong, ay 
well as cunning Animal ?, give up his Liberty, and 
prefer the Good of others to his own”; but like. 
© wiſe induce the beſt among them to endure a thouſand 
» 
0 


\ 


— 


Inconveniencies, and undergo as many Hardſhips, 
that they might have the Pleaſure of counting them- 
© ſelves Men of the Second Claſs. 

But the Reader perhaps will wonder how this Mat. 
© ter was brought about ſo eaſily, and eſpecially how 
© the Politician (Man being yet in his State of Inno- 
* cence and Stupidity) ſhould ſhew ſo much Stratagem 
* and Cunning. To this I anſwer, in the Firſt Place, 
© 
o 
r 


that the Politician was no Modern, and his Country 
I have not mention'd; beſides that it can't be ima- 
gin'd that he could have executed the Matter quite ſo 
cleverly, if I had not taught him his Politicks. J 
may ſay this by a Prolepſis, very pardonable in a 
© Philoſophical *, or rather an Hiſtorico-Philoſophi- 
© cal Treatiſe, In the Second Place, I have not yet 
© told the Reader, that the Politician and his 
© Tools had all this while the Government to back 
© them; and I lay it down as a Rule, that when Law- 
« 3 other wiſe Men labour for the Eſta- 
© bliſhment of Society ?, and to civilize Mankind *, they 
« will never make any thing of it without the Authori- 
| © ty of the Government on their Side *, ſo as the People 
© may be kept in Awe by the Power of their Rulers. 
1 | 


eu — 
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v P. 28. w Ibid. | of 7 | C 
* P. 469. The Beginning of the Proſe is altogether Philoſophical 
> of ris i Og Phical, 
P. 32. And having ever the Authority of the Government on their Side. 
d P. 33. Others be afraid of the Reſolution and Proweſs of thoſe of the 
econd Claſs, and that all of them were kept in Awe by the Power of their 
Rulers. That this is the plain and natural Meaning of the Author, will he 
confirmed yet further from the ff Words of the very next Paragraph. This 
was ( or at leaſt might have been) the Manner after which ſavage Man 
was broke; from whence *tis evident, that the firſt Rudiments of Morality 


ere costrived that the Ambitious might. = govern, Cc. 


But 
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(29) 
© But what mainly contributed to compleat the Po. 
litician's Succeſs, and ſhewed his Contrivance the 
moſt, was a Circumſtance yet behind, at leaſt not yet 
particularly diſplay' d. He obſerv'd there was a cer- 
tain Male Creature, call'd Flattery, and a certain Fe- 
male one, call'd Pride ; and prying thoroughly intothe 
Nature and Conſtitution® of theſe two, he thought if 
he could but bring about an amorous Commerce be- 
tween them, ſomewhat. would come of it that might 
prove of excellent Uſe to him, and draw the Liber- 
ties of the People into his own Hand. The Intrigue 
ſacceeded to his Wiſhes; Pride grew in Love with 
- Flattery, and in due Time, out comes a numerous 
Offfpring, call'd Moral Virtues *. There were ſeveral 
who aſſiſted at the Birth, and what's moſt wonderful, 
ſome of the yerieſt Raſcals of their Kind had a hand 
in it. Theſe were they that chiefly found their Account 
in the whole Matter. They did the Office of our 
Goſlivs *: Such, wanting Pride and Reſolution to buoy 
them up in mortifying of what was deareſt to them, 
and yet aſhamed of confeſſing they could not; in their 
own Defence, ſome admiring in others what they 
found wanting in themſelves ©, others afraid of the 
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c P. 29. They thoroughly examin'd all the Strength and Frailties of our 
Nature, and obſerving, &c. 8 : 

L At 3 2 Moral virtues are the political Offspring which Flattery be- 

* P. 34. They agreed to give the Name of Virtue, &c. 

e P. 32. Thoſe who wanted a ſufficient Stock of either Pride or Reſo- 
Jution to buoy them up in mortifying of what was deareſt to them, fol- 
lowed the ſenſual Dictates of Nature, would yet be aſham'd of confeſſing 
themſelves to be thoſe deſpicable Wretches chat belong'd ro the inferiour 
Claſs, and were generally reckon'd to be ſo little remoy'd from Brutes ; and 
that therefore in their own Defence they would ſay, as others did, and 
hiding their own Imperfe&ions as well as they could, cry up Selt-denial 
and publick Spiritedneſs as much as any: For it is highly probable, that 
ſome of them, convinced by the real Proofs of Fortitude and Self. Conqueſt 
they had ſeen, would admire in others what they found wanting in them» 
ſelves; others be afraid of the Reſolution and Proweſs of thoſe of the 
Second Claſs, and that all of them were kept in Awe by the Power of 
their Rulers, wherefore it is reaſonable to think, that none of chem — * 
ever they thought in themſelves) would dare openly contradict, what by 
Fyery body elſe was thought criminal to doubt of. 0 

* Reſq» 
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Reſolation and Proweſs of the Virtuous, and kept in 
Ae by the Power of their Rulers, not daring openly 


\* to. contradict what by every body elſe was thought 
criminal to doubt of; and in the Gratification of their 
.+ Appetites, being eontinually eroſs'd by others of the 
. ſame Stamp; and by checking their Inclinations, or 
* following them with more CircumſpeQion, avoi- 
F ding a world of Troubles, and eſcaping many Calami- 
ties , finding they received the Benefit of virtuous 


Ly ARions, and in order to leſſen the Number of Ri- 
* vals in Roguery, and Sharers in the Pleaſure of its; 


and it being upon the whole (I fay, for all theſe Rea- 


* ſons, or ſome of theſe Reaſons, or ſome ſuch other 


L Reaſons) the Intereſt of the very worſt of them more 


© than any to encourage the Cheat, they agreed to call 
all natural Actions Vices, and to give the Name of 
\ Virtue to every mance contrary to the Im- 


« 'Tis plain from hence, that there were Vices in the 
World, before there were any Virzzes. For the way the 
+ Politician took to ſatisfy his Ambition, was by play- 
© ing the Engine of Flartery upon Pride, from whence 
+ came Moral Virtues i; or as 1 have expreſs'd it in 


* 
— | _ 
* 
- 5 * . 


. For even thoſe who y tov 0 gy the App 
G4 bond nually croſs'd by others o ame Stamp» could not 9 
that whenever they _— 12 Inelinati 7772 wax allowed * 2 
mort circumſpection, av a world of Troubles, often eſca 
many of the Calamities that ly attended the too eager Purſuit after 
— _ 

4. Firſt, they recti ved, as well as others; the — of thoſe Ac- 
gans mit eee done for the Gobd of the whole Society, and 
r jvr Claſs unt pe 


I Y 


0 
Sem, Secondly, the more intent they were in their own Advar- 
without regtrd to others, the more they were hourly convinced, chat 


© ood fo ruth iy tile ay Us doſe the yrete mol ke themſelves. 
2 34. I: being the Intereſt Web the very worſt of them, more than 
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another Place, tkete were good ® and bad Men, befote 
© there was any Rule to judge of Goodneſs or Badneſs | 
by; there was Tranſtzteſſion before there was a Law: 
for ſome of the worſt of Men had a hand in the firſt 
production of V irtue . This may ſeem a little ſtrange, 
but J told the Reader, there was Witchcraft in it, 
perhaps the Generality of the People won't fall in with 
© theſe Notions. So much the better. Apage valgus, 
© ſay I. The only Uſe I make of them, is to ſerve as a 
Touch- ſtone. Whatever Opinion they fall in with; 
that's falſe, think I to my ſelf u, and in this lies the 
great Myſtery of &ree-thinking. To return then, 
6 Theſe Moral Virtues were thought by the Vulgat 

j © to make a beautiful Figure, and were obſerv'd to de- 
* light much in each other's Company. But 'tis no 
© wonder, that they who were let into the Secret o 
© the Intrigue juſt now mention'd, and by that means 
© knew their baſe Original “, ſhould not be able to diſ- 
cover ſuch Charms, either in them, or their Votaries o. 
© 'Tis plain, they were a moſt unnatural Brood; for the 
Minute they came into the World, they went to work, 
© and endeavour'd to deſtroy and root out their Parents, 
© with all other Vices, their Relations, and a numerous 
© Crowd of Dependants, Tradeſmen, Attificers, &c. 
that ſubſiſted entirely upon them; who (as I flatter my 


* 


80 


my 


a P. 37. The political Oftepring;: which Flattery begat upon Pride. 4 
P. 34. — * ——— —— of them — they agreed. 
to give the Name of Virrue. | 
(> efs they 2 from it, he ſays, p · 15. | 
Wich now in ine they confeſs, 

By bluſhing at their Vglineſs, 
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© ſelf to have demonſtrated v) all vaniſh'd with theft 
Tools and Implements, in proportion as People paid 
© their Court to theſe miſchievous Creatures 4. ; 

© But the Production of one of theſe Virtues hay. 
ing ſome ſingular Circumſtances attending it, and 


© ſhewing in an extraordinary manner the Politicians - 


Genius, I can't but think it will divert Perſons of un- 
© queſtionable good Senſe ©, and pleaſe Men of any to- 


© lerable Taſte *, to have a more particular Account, 


oC: - . | þ 
Man had one uſeful Paſſion about him, and 'twas 
© the only one he had, called Fear; for as to his Anger, 
© the Society had no manner of Occaſion for it!. He 
© had another Paſſion, call'd Anger, altogether as uſe- 
ful as Fear. The Society had occafion for it when- 
© ever they wanted to extend their Limits further“; in 
© which Caſe *twas the Politician's Buſineſs to layutheir 
Fear, and raiſe up Anger in the room of it *. Navy 
© curious Reader ſhould ask, how the Politician got the 
© Cuſtody of theſe Paſſions, 1 anſwer once for all, that 
© he bewitch'd them out of Men, by an Engine he had 


_ © contrived on purpoſe *; and when he had once got 


i * A Mu . 


l—_— he 


- PP. 427, & 423.1 flatrer my ſelf to have demonſtrated that the 


moment Evil ceaſes, the Society mult be ſpoiled, if not totally diſſolved. 
4 P. 14. Firſt march'd ſome Smiths, &c. 
— Such as it is ( The Fable of the Bees) I am ſatisfied that it has 
a | Ferfons of unqueſtionable good Senſe. a | 
CP. 472, I always thought it would pleaſe Men of any tolerable Taſte. 
t P. 227 & 228. The uſeful Paſſion then that Man is poſſeſs'd of w- 
ward the Peace and Quiet of a Society, is his Fear; for how uſeful ſoever 
Anger may be to Man, as he is a ſingle Creature by himſelf, yet che 80 
ciety has no manner of occaſion for it. PT 
u P. 228, The Society may have occafion to extend their Limits further. 
The Politician now muſt alter his Meaſures, and take of ſome of Man's 


Fears. And Hae You may ſoon ſtir them up to Anger, and while that 


- daſt's, they w 
And p. 221. Whilſt this Fear laſts, no Creature can fight vely. The 


ht with greater Obſtinacy any diſciplin'd Troops. 


moſt contrary to it (Fear) is Anger. : 
* P, 228, The Politician now muſt his Meaſures; agd p. 229, Stir 
them up to Anger, Cc. 
xP. 29. Making uſe of this bewi 
daft of Flattery. | . 
| 2 


—— 


© them 


"Pe 


ing Engine; and p. 37, The witch» 
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| them ſafe, 'twas eaſy to keep them- *T'was but put- 


© ting them into little ſeparate Apartments impercep- 


© tible to common Eyes; and having a Trap-door to 
them all. So whenever he whiſtled, or lified up the 
© Door, they roſe, and ſunk” again, Ike the Sprites in a 
© modern Farce. Twas Anger then, that carried them 
© out to Combat, and made them fight with greater 
Obſtinacv than any diſciplin'd Troops; but as this 
© was a ſudden, flathy, ſhort-liv'd Thing, and apt to de- 
© ſert them in time of greateſt Danger, in which Caſe ” 
© Fear always ſeiz'd them again, and made them tun 
t away to a Man!; The Polititian; I fay, obſerving 
t this, found he had ovcafion for ſomething more ſlea- 
dy, conſtant and uniform in the room of it, This 


© was call'd Courage. Tis no matter, Whether there 


© ever was ſuch a thing in Nature. The Politician 
told them there was, that the Generality of them ha 
it, or ox2ht to have itꝰ. Some of them immediately 
took the hint, and Tore, they felt it heaving in theit 
© Breaſts *. Theſe: the Politician made his Bullles. He 
t ſetit them about to threaten and tertify ahl the Cow. 
dards they met, and to maintain againſt all Galuſay- 
© ers, that they were Men of Courage . Then he put 


P. 229. e 
* P. 229, H any ching tn was unf neſten, &. Feat dus » 
ms their Anger, a akes em run a 
rs 219. 120 2 mie what —— D aud Wecker it be 1 
moſt People will have +ty en lt them . 
d * 230. If a Politician d tell chem, = the Generalicy of Mea had 
within them a Principle of Vatour diſung from Anger bu they 
ho had che moſt of it, oe the Sadie of cher 125 is IS 
— conſidering What has been faid, chat moſt 
of this Principle, wouk 4 it for Truch— und A 
fr it heaving 1 wy their Bf 
pay to declate, —— hs 


1 31 one in — can be perſuaded o 
Fo d ops this Pale, and maintain it aqui alt Gainfayers; were 
wil ſoon de half a Dozen, that ſhalt affert the Hime. 


Whoever has. 1 Once 
owned it is engag'd, the Politician Kar nothit r do but to take ima 


zinadle Care to fatter the at of thofe chat * of, ag ate Wi ing to 
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© a fine Garland of Feathers about their Heads, and 
© told every body, that if they would joyn theſe valiant 
Gentlemen, and ſwear they felt Courage within them, 
* they ſhould all wear the ſame, and if they happen'd 
to be knock'd on the Head, for ſtanding to their Prin- 
* ciples (as 'twas likely moſt of them would) they 
* ſhould all lie in a huge, commodious, fine, new-fa- 
* ſhion'd Bed, that no body had ever lain in before, 
called the Bed of Honour, and have Dirges ſang over 


| © them, as ſoon as ever they loſt their Hearing *. 


By the Help of ſuch high-ſounding Words 5, the 
Project took, and it became ſo faſhionable, that all 
© the World fwore they had Courage, and rather than 
« difcover the Reality of their Hearts (for they trembled 
all this while) the poor Creatures ſuffer'd themſelves 


| © to be cut to pieces, and would never own, they did 


not feel Courage heaving within them. Thus Cou- 


tage firſt came into the World, and whenever there's 


a Want of it, the ſame Secret to raiſe it, which ! 
* firſt found out, and made publick, with a ſmall Al- 
« teration, Will raiſe it againi, Or as I have expreſs'd it 


$ elſewhere, the ſame Receipt, to make Courage, will 


s ferve to make it again*. And this Secret, as I have 
© made it publick, I leave to all State-Cooks to the 
End of the World. Tis almoſt infallible, ex pre- 
ſcripto 

© Beſides this ſpurious ſort, there's a true genuine, 
© natural, rational E. this is what I juſt now 


* tl. i. 
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P. 232. Then put Feathers in their Caps. . 
2 Err 
Honours to the Dead, will ever 2 ſure Method to make Bubbles of 
— iving 
4 F. 237 nd 233. Talk—of the Bed of Honour, and fuch like big 


founding Words. 


* P. at Jaſt the Fear of diſcovering the Reality of his Heart 
3 rr it ſelf. ' have in 
i P. 38 et to raiſe a Courage, as made ic publick 

Rent R is almoſt infallible. 
* How artificial Courage is made, The Contents to the Firſt 1 
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© call'd Anger, and ſeldom or never appears either in 
Man or Beaſt, but when *tis excited by Hunger or 
« Luſt!. As theſe Appetites in Men are very weak, and 

* ealily ſatisfied”; ſo there's little or no true Courage 
among them, except among the Clergy, who are born 
« with a natural Tendency, to a great Share of this Cour 
6 rage, as I have prov'd elſewhere “. | | 

* This was the Manner, after which ſavage Man was 

© broke, at leaſt it might have been®, for aught you 
can prove by any Witneſſes that were preſent upon 
that Occation. | 


| , 
iP. 225. The two principal Appetites which diſappointed can flir u 
this laſt named Paſſion (Anger) IT i and Luft, And again, p. 1. 
What we call Proweſs or natural Courage in Creatures, is nothing but the i 
Effect of Anger, and that all fierce Animals muſt be either very ravenous 
or very luſtful, if not both. Let us now examine what by chis Rule we 6 
ought to judge of our own Species. | | 
=. 26% -. | 
® P. 165. The Reverend Divines of all SeQs, even of the moſt reformed 
Churches in all Countries, take care with the Cyclops Evangeliphorns, Fult, 
Ut ventri bene ſit; and afterwards, ne quid deſit iis que ſub ventre ſunt, 
* The Reader perhaps will deſire to know who this Cyclops Evangeliphorus was, 
that the Author mentions to Engliſhmen, as familiarly as he the Names 
of Robin Hood, or Sir John Falſtaff, He muſt know then that Cannius and 
olyphemus are the two 2 in one of Eraſmus's Collagaies. This Poly- 
phemus hag the Goſpel in his Hand, when his Acquaintance met him; and 
Cannius knowing that his way of Life was not very agreeable to the Precepts 
of it, tells him in ridicule, that he ſhowld not any longer be called Polyphemus, 
but Evangeliophorus, pro Polyphemo dicendus. eſt Evangeliophorus, as one 
before had betn called Chriſtophorus. The Collaquy it ſelf ( becanſe Polyphe- 
mus happens to be the 7 of one of the Cyclopes ) is entituled, Cyclops, 
free Evangeliophorus. Our Author, not content with this, tacks them both to- 
ther, and calls him, by a ſmall Miſtake 2 enongh in the writing ſo 
ong a Word) Cyclops Evangeliphorus, inſtead of Evangeliophorus. Words 
that fill the Month very well, which he ſeems to have put together for the 
Edification of thoſe, who, with the old Fellow in Love makes the Man, no- * 
NOUR THE SOUND OF GREEK, : 
o P. 33. This was (or at leaſt might have been) the. manner after. which 
ſavage Man was broke, 
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THE general Pofition laid down by the Author, 
I is, that Private Vices ate Publick Benefits. The 
Truth of this he undertakes to demonſtrate in particy- 
lar Inſtances. But the Vice he has chiefly fixed upon 
for this Purpoſe, is Laxury, which he endeavours 10 
prove, is abfolureiy neceſſary to the Wealth and Hap- 
pineſs of a People. . 

To judge of the Weight of What he bas offer'd in 
Defence of this, it ſhould be known fitſt what is Lu- 
xury; for he ſeems to queſtion, whether there really 
de ſuch a Thing in Natyre?. If it conſiſts barely in 
the Poſſeſſion or Enjoyment of Abundance, it will be 
allowed him, that it is not apavlick Diſadvantage; but 
then 'tis as certain, tis not à private Vice, Tis ridi» 
culous then to ſay, that the ornamental Arts would 
ceaſe, or leſſen, by a general. Practice of Virtue. lt 
is ſo far from being true (as he pretends) that xo neu 
Houſes would be built“; that on the contrary People 
might reaſonably afford to emplay a much greater Ex- 
pence, both in building and adorning them, as the great 
and neceſſary Expences, that every Man is now put to, 
in providing againſt the Incanveuiencies of Roguery, 
would be ſaved by this general Practice of Virtue. 
What greater Immortality is there in the Work of the 
fineſt Chizel, or the niceſt Plane, than in that of an Ax 
or a Saw'? Painting and Gilding have no more Ditho- - 
neſty in them, than the Uſe of Dirt or Stones. All 
phe Fruits of the Earth were deſign'd for the Service of 
Man, and his Skill and Capacity in the Improvement 


—— — 


\ 
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r Either every thing i is Luxury, or elſe there is none at all, Conteats * 
1 Ss Edit. and p. 124. loft Edit. in one Senſe, &+. 
See the Fable, ET his Remark S. 
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of them were given him by Nature, to make his pre- 
ſeur Being eaſy and agreeable to him, in every thing, 
which does not interfere with the Happineſs of a future 
one. If Fragality would not employ ſo mauy Hands, 
Generoſity, ( eſpecially when aſſiſted by an Elegance of 
Taſte) which is, equally a Virtue, certainly would. 
There is a Latitude, even in Virtues, which leaves room 
for all the Conveniencies, that he ſuppaſes are the Ef- 
fects of the two Extreams of Avarice and Prodigality. 
'Tis a trifling and perverſe way of reaſoning, to ſay, 
that a Man's Frugality* does not ſupply Employments 
and a Maintenance to the Poor; and that he does nor 
ſave up Wealth by the Help of his Liberality. To fay, 
that the Weight of Iron does not enable it to reſiſt the 
Impulſe of other Bodies; nor its Hardneſs carry it 
downwards, would be full as judicious a Remark. It 
is enough, that Qualities would {till remain very con- 
fiſtent with Virtue, that would give the ſame Life to 
the Liberal Arts, and afford equal Encouragement to 
Induſtry. What ſhould make him think, that an Uni- 
verſal Fragality muſt needs be the Conſequence of a 
Natiqual Virtue, any more than an Univerſal Libera- 
lity? r . 
But if Luxury conſiſts in the Exceſs of Eaſe and 
Pleaſure, or in the Abuſe of Plenty, or in a greater 
Expence than is proportion'd to Peoples Circumftances 
and Fortunes (for what is commonly called Lexzry, 
includes all theſe) tis both a priuate Vice, and a pub» - 
lick Prejudice. Too much Indulgence in Eafe and ſen» 
ſual Pleaſure, may indifpoſe the Mind for Reflection, 
and the Body for Labour; beſides a Train of other 
Vices they naturally leadto. A Bed of Down may be 
unhealthy, and conſequently a piece of Luxury, when 
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one of harder Make, tho” altogether as coſtly, may 0s 


be ſo. For the ſame Reaſon, rich Sawces may be La- 
xury, when the ſameExpence in a plainer Diſh deſerves 


the Name as little as undreſs'd Roots. Where any 
_ Cruelty is exercis'd, or any unneceſſary Pain given to 


Animals, in preparing them for Food, tis Laxury with 
the Addition of a much greater Crime. Theſe ſeve- 
ral ſorts of Luxury tend to debauch and corrupt a Peo- 


ple, and render them unfit for that Labour and Service, 


by the Help of which the Wealth of the Society i is ac- 
quired. | 
On the other hand, I believe it will be found that 


nothing is truly and properly Luxury, that is conſiſtent 


with a Man's Health or Fortune, or that is not at- 
tended with the Commiſſion of ſome other Crime, or 
the Neglect of ſome other Duty. 

But when to the Sorts of Luxury mention'd above, 
is join'd a greater Expence than Men's Fortunes will 
allow of, the Poverty and Ruin of a Country are the 
unavoidable EffeQs of it. In this Senſe of the Word, 
the Luxury of one Age affeQs future ones as certainly 
and neceſſarily as the Extravagance of a Father makes 
the Son poor, or as the Exceſs of Expence one Year 
produces a greater Scarcity the next. 

But let us examine more particularly whether La- 

viſhueſs be, as he repreſents it, a moſt beneficial Vice to 
the Publick ", whether it be the likelieſt Method to 
make a wealthy Nation formidable ta. their Neighbours, 
and come up to the Character of the Bees in the Fable, of 
which he tells you“, he ſaid that 


6 Fluater'd i in Peace, and fear'd in Wars, 
They were th' Eſteem of Foreiguers. 
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| tf publick Wealth. conſiſts in the Product or Profits 
of a Soil, which are chiefly conſumable Commodities, 
'tis plain the more there is conſumed, the /eſ5 mult re- 
main. Suppoſe a ſmall Community, conſiſting only 
of half a dozen Families, the Soil of each Man's E- 
ſtate producing ſomewhat different from the reſt : Sup- 
poſe their Commerce confined to themſelves : If one 
of theſe Families is more luxurious or expenſive than 
the reſt, the Property ,of that Family muſt by degrees 
be divided among their more frugal Neighbours : And 
this from the Nature and Courſe of Trade it ſelf. Tis 
the ſame in any larger Body; only that the larger it is, 
the longer Time it will require to bring this about. 
But the Effect in both Cafes is equally certain and in- 
evitable. The Progreſs. it will take, is eaſy to be 
ſhewn, If one Nation gives into a greater Luxury 
than their Neighbours, it muſt be by a greater Expence 
of their own Commodities; in which Caſe the fewer 
will remain to . purchaſe foreign Commodities with: 
Or it muſt be by an Expence of foreign Commodities, 
which muſt be paid for ſome way or other; and 'tis 
not a Severity of Laws againſt the Exportation of 
Money, that can prevent their being paid for. The 
only Effects ſuch Laws can have, is to prevent the 
Luxury it ſelf. For as Foreigners would expect to be 
paid for their Goods ſome way or other, the Difficulty 
of being able to pay for them would naturally make 
the Demand for them leſs; and conſequently reſtrain 
the Expence and Luxury which occaſioned that De- 
mand. But if ever a national Luxury could arrive to 
that Height, as to make People deſpiſe thoſe Dangers, 
and the Laws themſelves prove ineffectual, they mult 
by degrees part with their Money (as being eaſily ex- 
ported) and afterwards with the reſt of their Property 
to pay for thoſe Commodities that ſupply. their Luxury. 
Not only the Produce of their Soil, but the very Pro- 


derty 


 perty of their Soil, for want of exportable Commodi. 
ties, muſt in Time be given in Exchange to ſuch (if 
there be any ſuch) as will continue to ſupply them 
with Goods. I don't mean by this, that tis probable, 
or even poſſible, that ſuch a Caſe ſhould happen; be- 
chufe tis impoſſible a People ſhould ever indulge their 
Luxury ſo far. The Poverty and Extremity they would 
fee themſelves reduced to, would naturally make them 
alter their Conduct, and grow frugal, long before their 
Luxury would reach this Height. But tis a Demon- 
ſtration, that as far as their Luxury extended, juſt Jo far 
it would impoveriſh them, and by the Steps and Me- 
thods deſcribed above. Before a National Luxury was 
grown to ſach an Exceſs, a Governmem would find 
"themſelves under an abſolute Neceſſity, by the ſtrideſt 
Care and moſt ſevere Penalties, not only to fotbid 
the Exportation of their Coin, but the Importation of 
any Goods whatever; that is, they muſt forbid all fo- 
reign Trade, and oblige the People to live upon the 
Produce of their own Soil; and ſuch Laws would 
truly and properly be deemed Jumptuary Laws. Or 
rather the Neceffities Peopte woutd find themſelves te- 
duced 'to, would put them upon theſe Meaſures with: 
oul the Interpoſſtion of thelr Governors. | 
Conſider this in another Light. Tis a received Max- 
im in every trading Country, that the Imports moſt 
never exceed the Exports; and that when they do, their 
Trade is prejudicial to them. Why is it prejudicial? 
or how does it appear to be ſo? Becauſe ſachExceed- 
ings of Imports are a Demonſtration that the People of 
that Country ſpend more than the Product or Profits of 
their own Soil: That is, they are Extravagant and 
Luxurious. They muſt part with a Share of their Mo- 
| ney, to balance Accounts with their correſpotiding 
Traders; for balanced they muſt be ſome way or o- 
ther. Every Year this Trade continues, fo much the 
| poorer 
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poorer they grow by it, and fe much the leſs Money 
or Property remains among them. | 
What I have hitherto ſaid, goes upon a Suppoſition, 
that a Wealth of a People conſiſts in the Produce 
or Profits of their Soil. If the Dutch are brought as 
an Inſtance to prove the contrary, the Land there (if 
the Author. ſays true) being not enongb to feed the tenth 
Part of. the Inhabitants , I anſwer; that the Au- 
thor when he ſays this, forgets the Land of 
their foreign Settlements, which certainly ought to be 
 conſider'd as a Part of theſt Soil. 'Tis chiefly with 
the Produce of thoſe' Settlements, that the Dutch pur- 
chaſe the Proviſions of other Countries. For other- 
wiſe 'tis not to be imagined they could be weak enough 
to leave ſo much of their little Home-Soil unculti- - 
. vated?, And again, as they make a great Advantage 
from their Fiſhery, thoſe Parts of the Sea where they 
have a Right of Fiſhery, are properly a Part of theit 
Soil. The Wealth of Holland then muſt conſiſt in the 
Produce of their own Soil; or, which is the ſame thing, 
in the Workmanſhip. of Materials grown in other 
Countries, which muſt be had by the Exchange of 
Goods of their own Growth for them: And it makes 
no Difference in the preſent Account, whether the 
Wealth of a Country ariſes from the Extent and »atx- 
ral Richneſs of its own Soil, or from the artificial Ad- 
vantages that are made of ic, by the Skill, Induſtry; 
and Frugality of the Inhabitants. | 


FR . 
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* P. 203. N. B. What the Author ſays. here of the Scarcity of Land 
and the Richneſs of every Inch of it, is expreſly affirmed of the Country of 
the Dutch, or the ſeven Provinces. But it happens to be more for his 
Purpoſe two Pages after to contradi& this, and confine what he faid to 
the Province of Holland only. In that particular Province, though they 
are very rich, they are obliged to be very frugal, becauſe they want Land; 
bur in two other Provinces, though poorer than the firſt, they are leſs flingy 
and more hoſpitable. His View in all this is to acquaint Engliſhmen, that 
though they are never ſo „they may be as Luxurious as they pleaſe, be- 
caule there is a great deal of Ground here. 
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'Tis to this Frugality aud Virtue of their 8 


(though Frugality indeed is the chief Virtue they have 
hitherto been famous for) thar the Dutch may very tea 


ſonably, and always will aſcribe their preſent Grandeur 
What aukward Pains does he take to prevent any pub- 
lick Happineſs being aſcrib'd to moral Virtues? Tis 
owing, ſays he, to their political Wiſdom in poſtponing eve- 
ry Thing to Merchandize and Navigation, the unlimited 
Liberty of Conſcience, &c. *. Be it ſo ; but could theſe 
| have made them rich, if their Frugality | had not enabled 
them to make the moſt of thoſe Advantages, by keep- 
ing that Wealth among themſelves which this ConduQ 
of theirs had brought them in ? Could they have con- 


tinued to be rich, if their Laxury had conſumed this 


Wealth faſter than their Trade brought it in ? andif not, 
would their unlimited Liberty of Conſcience have paid 
the Balance of their Accounts ? If he knew what the 


Words national Luxury or national Fragality meant, the 


Truth of this would be Self-evident. By the firſt, as 
oppoſed to the laſt, is meant a People's ſpending more 
than their Income; in which Caſe Trade is ſo far from 
making them amends, that tis the very Misfortune they 
labour under. Trade is the very Means to ſupply their 


Luxury, without which they could zoz ſpend more than 
their Income, | 


As to their unlimited Liderty of Conſcience, our Diſ- 


ſenters here would not thank him for hid Care of them, 


if he propoſed the Dutch Liberty of Conſcience as 2 


Pattern for our. Government to imitate ; though ſome 
of them differ much leſs from the eltabliſhed Opinions 


of their Country, than the neareſt of* ours do from thoſe 


of the national Church. If we were to take a View 


even of their Civ Liberties, whatever unaccountable 


Humour may prevail among a particular Set of Men 
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here, to extol the Freedom of a Datch Government, 


the Subjects of Exgland have a Right to ſuch invaluable 


Privileges from the Excellency of their Conſtitution, 
that till they have loſt all Senſe of Virtue and Courage 
among them, and baſely give up their own Liberties, 
they will find no Reaſon to re Holland the Enjoy- 
ment of theirs®. 

He ſays the Dutch never were noted for Frugality be- 
fore Philip II. of Spain began to tyrannize over them. 
No, nor were they ever noted for Health till then, nor 
till ſome Time after. They choſe rather to dye in Arms, 
than periſh by cruel Executioners ; and in'that unequal | 

Strife (ſuch was their Fortitude and Reſolittion) they main- 
tained againſt the greateſt and beſt diſciplined Nation in 
Europe (and yet he will tell us by and by, that this 
greatelt and belt diſciplin'd Nation had been impoveriſh- 
ed and weakened by oo much Money ©, a hundred Year 
before this) the moſt tedious and bloody War that is to be 
met with in antient or modern Hiſtory *, Tis not ſtrange 
he ſhould endeavour to magnify the Valour of his Coun- 
trymen, which undoubtedly exerted itſelf in a very emi- 
nent manner, in endeavouring to get rid of ſo cruet a 
Slavery ; and yet Sir William Temple, who was never 
ſuſpected cf Prejudice againſt them, thinks their Brave. 
ry and Conduct were not ſo much owing to @ Love 
for their Liberties, as to an invincihle Hatred to the 
Spaniſh Nation; which appeared afterwards by an earneſt 
and ſulemu Offer of. themſelves to the Dominion of 


England and France. And ſuch was the implacable Spi- 


rit by which they were governed, that when zheir Affairs 
grew deſperate, he ſays, they were once certainly upon the 
Counſel of burning their great Towns, waſting and de- 
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ſireying what they could of their own Country, and going 
io ſeek ſome new Seats in the Indies. And ' tis a known 
Obſervation that had been made of them before, that zhe' 
#0 Nation under the Sun hated the Name of Slavery 
more, yet if they were managed with 93 10 * 
tion wauld bear it more patiently, 
But let the Motive they acted upon be what i would, 
was it their own Valour that did all thoſe Feats ? How 
willing he is to conceal all Senſe of Obligation, which 
ſo generous and grateful a People might be thought to 
lie under to their BenefaQtors ? But if it would not of- 
fend him too much, it would be eaſy to ſhew, from 
their own Accounts, to whoſe Aſſiſtance and Protec- 
tion all their Succeſs was owing; who it was that taiſ- 
ed them from the poor and diſtreſt — they were 
in, to the high and mighty Dignity they have aſſumed ſince; 
who it was that nurſed up their little ſickly State, and 
preſerved them under that irregular Form of Govern- 
ment they were. forced to take up with, that patched 
vp, worſt conſtituted Commonwealth that i is to be met 
with in autient or modern Hiſtory. 

Rather than to become a Victim to the Spaniſh Tay 
they were contented to live upon a third Part of their Re- 
- venues, and lay out far the greateſt Part of their Income 
in defending themſelves againſt their mercileſs Enemies, 
Theſe Hardſbips and Calamities of a War within their 
Bowels, firſt put them upon that extraordinary Frugality, 
and tbe Continuance under the ſame Difficulties for above 
foxrſcore Tears, could not but render it cuſtomary and ha- 
hitual to them 8. So it ſeems at laſt the grand Secret 
of their Wealth is diſcover'd. Twas their Frugati- 
ey that ade them a rich; and in Return for it, I'll 


e Lir ll Temple's Obſervations upon the United Provinces, Fol. Edt. 
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-him with another Truth altogether as certain 
and apparent. By the Luxury they have lately run into, 
their Wealth is greatly ſunk, their Publick overrun with 
Debts, their naval Force and Navigation much weak- 
en'd and leſſen'd; and if they make a proportionable 
Progreſs in another Age, they will be reduced to a Con- 
dition not much better than they were taken from. | 

The Nation I ſpeak of was never in greater Streights, 
wor their Affairs in a more diſmal Poſture fince they were 
a Republick, than in the Year 1671, and the beginning of 
1672, What we know of their Oeconomy and Conſtitu- 
tion with any Certainty, has been chiefly owing io Sir 


William Temple, whoſe Obſervations upon their Man- 


ners and Government, it is evident from ſeveral Paſſages 
in his Memoirs, were made about that Time. Then fol- 
lows his Obſervation upon what he has been reading. The 
Dutch indeed were THEN very frugal, Was there ever ſo 
injudicious Remark ? In what a perverſe manner muſt 
he have read the Author he quotes? In the very ſame 
Paragraph in which Sir William Temple tells him, that 
his Obſervations were made about that Time, he aſcribes 


the Decay of their Wealth to the Laxzry he had for 


ſeveral Years obſerved to be growing among them. 
* Hebegins it with taking Notice of the Enlargement 
of the City of Amſterdam, the new Buildings whereof 
he ſays, Are of ſo much greater Beauty and Coſt 


© than the old, that it muſt have employed a vaſt Pro- 


© portion of that Stock which in this City was before 
« wholly turned to Trade.“ He goes on, Beſides, 
* there ſeems to have been growing on for theſe later 
| © Years a greater Vie of Luxury and Expence among 

* many of the Merchants of that Town, than was ever 
* formerly known ; which was obſerved and complain- 
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* edof, as well as the Enlargement of theit City, by 
* ſome of the wiſeſt of their Miniſters, while E refides Þ 
© among them, who deſigned ſome Reguatious by 
* Sumptuary Laws; as knowing the very Foundations 
© of their Trade would ſoon be undermined, if the lis 
* bitual Induſtry, Parſimony, and Simplicity of theit 
People came to be overtun by Luxury, Idieneſs, and 
© Exceſs, However it happened, I found it agreed by 
© all the moſt diligent and circumſpeQ-Enquiries1 could 
© make, that in the Years. 69 and 70, there was hardly 
© any fore? Trade among them, beſides that of tho 
© Indies, c. 
Ther goes a Story of a deinarkable ewe 
that a Burgho- maſter of Amſterdam made about the ſame 
time to the fix and thirty Magiſtrates and their Wives. 
The firſt; Courſe conſiſted of Butter- milk, Srock-fiſh, 
red Herrings, & c. Upon the removal of it, the Gueſts 
found undergeath Papers of Ver ſes, to let them know, 
that by ſuch a Way of living they acquired their Wealth 
and. enlarged their City. The ſecond Courſe conſiſted 
of plain Butchers Meat, with Inſtructions at the end of 
it in the ſame manner, to tell them, that even by that 
ſober Way of living they might preſerve what they had 
got. The third conſiſted of all the Rarities that Luxury 
could furniſh out; the Papers left for them were to ſhew 
them the manner of Life they were got into, as what 
impaired their Healths and waſted their Eſtates, After 
this followed a Deſert of the choiceſt Fruits and Sweet- 
meats piled up in Pyramids. The whole Entertainment | 
concluded with a Maſque; the Advice put into. their 
Hands at parting was, that if they did not abate of their 
Extravagance, and quit all ſuch Buffoonries and auk. 
ward Imitations of the Cuſtoms of other Countries, 


I Obſ. &c, p.69 
3 he 
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that their natural Genius rendred them unfit for, and 
return to the Simplicity of their Anceftorsand Founders, 
their Commonwealth could not laſt *. - 2. 
The Author of the Fable goes on for ſeveral Pages to 
account for this extraordinary Frugulity that has been ob- 
ſerved among them. But what Purpoſe does all this tend 
to? If it was their Fragality that made them rich; of what 
Conſequence is it, whether Choice or Neteffity put 
them firſt upon practiſing Frugality ? But becauſe Fu- 
gality is commonly accounted a Virtue, he is loth to 
leave his Countrymen under ſo heavy an Imputation, 
and therefore labours to prove that they are not frnpal 
out of Principle. And again , that zheir Frugaliry 
flows not ſo much from their Averſion to Vice, as from 
Neceſſity. Who was ever weak enough to charge the Datch 
with Inſtances of Virtue from any other Motive than 
Neceſſity, that is, Intereſt? T's the grand Principle the 
Rulers of all Kingdoms go by; and if there were any 
Exceptions to it, he need not be in ſo much Pain for 
his Countrymen: No Body would go to- Holland to 
look for Proofs of a generous and difintereſted Regard 
to Virtue and Honeſty, But ſurely it makes ſtronger 
againſt him, that Societies ſhould find their preſent Ac- 
count in being virtuous, that 'tis their Intereſt to be ſo, 
than that the Practice of Virtue ſhould flow from any 
religious or moral Principle, Let us ſee how this Tal- 
ly's with the grand Deſign of his Book. The wiſe Rau- 
lers ” in Holland promote Virtue and Frugality among 
their Subjects, becanſe it is, generally ſpeaking, their In- 
tereſt . And again“, It is their Intereſt to be frugal and 
ſpend litale. And yet private Vices are publick Benefits 


—— 


* See 2 Deſcription of the United Netherlands by an Engliſh Gentleman 


p. 71. from theſe Words, The old ſevere and ſrugal Way of living is nom almoſt 
quite ont of Date in Holland, &c. | 
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will he give up? the Wiſdom of his Country, or the 


— 


1 


every where, and Luxury is his farourite Vice, by 
which he illuſtrates the Truth of this general Aiſertion, 
For Fragality is like Honeſty, a mean, flarving Virtur; 


that is only fit for ſmall Societies of good peaceable 18 
who are contented to be poor, ſo they may be eaſy . Which 


Truth of his own Principle? \ 
What led me chiefly to the mention of Holland v was 


to ſhew, firſt, That the Soil of the Country there, as 


well as elſewhere, (lex the Author ſuppoſe i it bears ne- 
ver ſo ſmall a Proportion to the neceſſary Food of the 


Inhabitants ,) is the real Source of their Wealth; it be- f 


ing the produce of the Soil managed and worked up 


for Exportation, and the Returns from thence, whether 
for home Conſumption or further Exportation, that 
the Wealth of Holland conſiſts in; and from thence to 
ſhew, 2%, That if through the Luxury of the Inhabi- 
tants they ſhould conſume the Fruits of their Soil and 


the Returns of them in a greater Proportion than their 


Income and Gain amount to, it will neceſſarily make 


them poor, as the ſame Conduct would a private Fa- 
mily. The Author may take Refuge in his fond Con- 
| ceit, and fancy himſelf as ſecure in it as he pleaſes, that 


the Caſe of Holland differs from all the World beſides, 
and that their particular Neceſſities obliged them to be 
frugal * But 'twas the moſt unhappy Reaſon he could 
have given for their Conduct, with Regard to his own 
Scheme. For if the Neceflities and Poverty of the 
Dutch made the Practice of Frugality their Intereſt * 


and that the keeping up to that Policy, has raiſed them 
from Poverty, to the State of Wealth and Grandeur 
they u 20 cs why is it not as much the Intereſt of 
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thoſe Kingdoms to do ſo, who have none of thoſe 
Wants to provide againſt? If the Dureh in their preſent 


Condition are oblig'd to be more frugal than their Neigh- | 
bours, from the vaſt Expence they are at in Repairing: 


their Dykes, the Weight of other Taxes, and the Scan- 
tineſs of their Dominions ; would not the ſame Fruga- 
licy in their Neighbours, who have a greater Extent of 
Land, ind no ſuch Demands of Expence, keep them 
in a Condition ſtill proportionably above them, and 
continue them ſtill proportionably richer ? To make 
this yet plainer from the Caſe of a private Man. Sup- 
poſe a Man has a numerous Family, and but a ſmall 
Spot of Ground to maintain them ; though he is oblig- 
ed to beſtow a great Part of his Time and Labour in 
. fencing the Ground againſt the Encroachment of the 
Sea, or in ſheltring himſelf againſt the Plunder and Op- 
prefſion of his richer and more powerful Neighbours ; 
if, notwithſtanding theſe Diſadvantages, he lives upon a 
third Part of his little Revenue, *tis poſſible that in 
length of Time he may grow a Match for them; but 
if his Neighbours who had a better Eſtate, and no ſuch 
Inconveniencies to provige againſt, had in Proportion 


lived as frugally as he, tis impoſlible but they muſt have 


preſerved themſelves in the ſame Dꝭꝑree of Diſtance a- 
bove him. Ay, but (ſays our Author) all their Arts of 
ſaving, and penurious Way of Living, could never have 
enabled them to make Head againſt ſo potent an Enemy, 
if their Induſtry in promoting their Fiſhery and Naviga- 
tion in general, had not helped to ſupport the natural 
Wants and Diſaduantages they laboured under is 


very true. In the ſame manner, the poor Man would 


not have grown rich ſo ſoon from the Product of his 
little Spot of Ground, or have been able to make Head 
againſt his potent Enemits, if his Situation had not pro- 
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cured him as much Fiſhas he wanted to ſupply his natural 


want of Beef and Mutton, For as the Author very 
well obſerves, a Dutchman won't ſtarve for want of 
Fleſn Meat, where there is Plenty of pickled Herrings, 


Bat how does this prove againſt the Uſefulneſs of Fru- 
gality ? Would not Frugality ſtill affiſt them in growing 
rich, as much as if they had had no ſuch Acceſſion of 
W ae F rugality has the ſame Uſe, and will have the 
ſame Effects, in all Circumſtances and Degrees of 
Wealth. *T was ood Intereſt of Holland to be frugal and 
ſpend little ã but tis the Intereſt of Exgland to be laviſh 
and ſpend a Net deal *. Why ſo? Becauſe Frugality 
is ſo whimſical A Virtue, that it always makes a poor 
Country rich, and a rich Country poor a. 

But; ſays the Author, private Families grow rich by 
the very oppolite Method to that which enriches a So- 
ciety. Though Luxury is beneficial to the Society, yet 
it is undeniably the wiſeſt Courſe for every Perſon i in the 
Society, and for every private Family to be frugal *. Luxu- 
ty will enrich the whole, and make every Part poot · 
The great Courage of the Exgliſb is owing to their eat- 
ing of Beef, but the eating of Beef makes every indivi- 
dual Emgliſoman a Coward ; which no Body can Diſpute 
the Truth of, if Bleſſings are prejudicial ©, and a People 
grow beggarly by tos much r 1 


hen every Part is fall of Vice, 
The whole Maſs be a Parad; iſe. . 


The grand Maxim upon which this Treatiſe of 
Luxury is founded, is, that Conſumption breeds 
Riches; that Wealth is a kind of Hydra's Head, the 


y P. 204. Z Ibid, 2 Read p. 204,205, D P. aua, 
c Mae; prejudicial _ the Index under the Word _ 
P, __ eP.9. 


more 


n ; 
more you endeavour to deſtroy it, the more it grows upon 
you. Now had this Author chanced to have lived at the 
Time when his Country was in the greateſt Diſtreſs, what - 
Time and Labour might not he have ſaved his Conn- 
trymen, by inſtructing them in this new Method of 
growing rich? What a happy Change would they have 
found, as ſoon as they had baniſhed their idle, dreaming 
Virtue of Frugality *? They thought indeed that Fruga- 
lity was a bu Virtue ; that the ſame Diſpoſition of 
Mind that made Men frugal, would make them dili- 
gent and laborious ; and accordingly ſome Way or o- 
ther they certainly contrived to join Frugality and In- 
duſtry together. But this Author would have made it 
plain to them, that Frugality Was like Honeſtly, a mean, 
ſtarving Virtue, that tat fit only ſor ſmall Societies of 
good peaceable Men, who were contented to be poor, but 
that in a large ſtirring Nation twas ſtark naught s. That 
Holland is a ſtirring Nation, I preſume, is not to be de- 
nied : And that it has all the Conveniencies of alarge 
Country, we are told elſewhere *; and? I never heard it 
was ſo crowded with good and peaceable Men, that the 
Country in general were contented to be poor, ſo any Way 
could be thought of for their growing rich; their politi- 
cal Wiſdom, as he ſays, having been ſeen in paſtponing eve- 
ry thing to Merchandize and Navigation. And there- 
fore, notwithſtanding what he ſays elſewhere, that it 
was their Intereſt & to be frugal and ſpend little, I can't 

ſee but this was a proper Place enough for him to offer 
his Project. Tis ſo pretty and pleaſant a Way to grow 
rich, that all the World muſt be prejudiced in favour of 
it beforehand. If he offered it any where now, it could 
not fail of Encouragement, provided he can but demon- 
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| ( 52.) 
ſtrate it would have this Effect. The Name of Calum- 
bas will never be mentioned more, nor zbe Philoſapher's 
Seone ever dreamt of again; all will be loſt in the F. 
ble of the Bees, as long as that Kingdom rowls in Pro- 
digality and Treaſure. England by the meer Strength 
of its own Genius ſeems to have found out the Secret 
already; for if Vice in general, and Luxury in particy- 
lar, be the Road to Wealth, we bid fair for growing 
prodigiouſly rich. 

That Honeſty is a mean, Serving Quality , I own, 
to do him Juſtice, is not the greateſt Paradox in his 
Book; I could help him to the Name of a great Man 
or two that ſeem to have as mean an Opinion of i it as 
he can have, and don't care for Haring i in a plentiful 
Country. To return. 

As to the Inſtance of Spain or Portugal, the ſame 
Way of reaſoning will hold, if Money be conſidered 
as any other Commodity, Which in theſe Places it ought 
to be, becauſe it is the Growth of the Soil that belongs 


' to them. If the yearly Expence in either of thoſe Coun- 


ti ies exceeds the yearly Growth and Profit of their Soil, 
what has been ſaid before muſt have the ſame Effe& 
here. Theſe Countries, as long as they neglect their o- 
ther Commodities, and rely wholly upon their Money, 
are under a more particular Neceſſity of being frugal 


than others; for as Money is not eaſily worn out or 
deſtroyed, their conſtant Importation of freſh Quanti-, 
ties-of it into the trading World, does conſtantly leſ- 
ſen the Value of it: For as the Quantity of it encreaſes, 
it will purchaſe the fewer of other Commodities from 


WW... 


their Neighbours, or (which is the fame Thing) the 


Commodities they import wilt always grow in Value. 
For the Value of any Thing is the — Worth 


——— 5 


( 
of it to Money, as the Value of Money is rated by the 
Scarcity or Plenty of it. Tis in this Senſe only true 
then, that the Diſcovery of their Mines has impover- 
iſhed Spain ; that is, they bave over-rated their Money, 
and lived beyond the Income of it. For Money is no 
other a Part of Wealth, than as, by the Conſent 
of Mankind, it is endued with a Capacity of purchaſ- 
ing the Neceſſaries, Conveniencies, and Ornaments of 
Life. Theſe were ſupplied to the Spaniardi formerly 
(as in other Countries now) by the Fruits of their own 
Soil, improved by the Labour and Skill of their People; 
and ſupplied to them in a greater Proportion than their 
Money can purchaſe for them now. But as ſooz as that 
Ocean of Treaſure came rowling in upon them, the Author 
| ſays, 12 took away their Senſes, aud their, Induſtry forſook 
them. The Farmer left his Plough, the Mechanick bis 
Tools, the Merchant his Comptiug-Hauſe, and every Bo- 
dy ſcorning to work, took his Pleaſure and turned Gentle- 
man w. And again, They ſit with their Arms acroſs, 
and wait every Year with Impatieuce and Anxiety, the 
Arrival of their Revenues from Abroad, to pay others for 
what they have ſpent already n. That is, in plain Terms, 
they have been extravagant and luxurious; for if t 
had not encreaſed their Expences, or abated of their 
uſual Labour and Induſtry, more than in Proportion 
to this Increaſe of their Treaſure, it is impoſlible the 
Importation of Money among them could have hurt 
them. Ay, but ſays the Author, beſides that, from a 
rich People they are become a beggariy one; from a 
knowing d, acute, diligent and laborious, they are become 
4 ſlow, idle, and proud People . Why all theſe are 
the true, genuine, and natural Effects of Luxury. Too 
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mach Indulgence i in Eaſe and Pleaſure weakens the Fa 
culties of the Mind; and if it was not for fear of the 
Author's Cenfure and cleanly Ridicule *, one might 
ſay, exervates a People, both with Regard to their Bo- 
dies and Minds, beſides many other Vices they natu- 
rally lead too. The Author has a moſt perverſe In- 
clination to ſhift the Names and Definitions of Things, 
when he is giving an Account of the Plenty of Money 
in Spain (which is certainly Health as far as it goes.) 
He ſhews you the Effects of Luxury: When he is to 
give a Definition (as he calls it) of Luxury, as if he 
were at croſs Purpoſes, he gives a very true Account 
of Wealth ©; for every Thing that is not immediately ne- 
ceſſary to ins Man ſubſift, as he is a living Creature, 
becomes a Part of his Wealth. When any Man or any 
Society of Men have a greater Share of theſe than o- 
ther People, they are comparatively rich. There muſt 
be an Abuſe of theſe, or an Enjoyment of them be- 
yond People's Circumſtances to make them Luxury. 
Theſe have both concurred in the Caſe of Spain, and 
they have produced the natural Effects of Luxury, they | 
have made a knowing, rich, acute, diligent and laborious, 
become a ſlow, idle, proud and beggarly People. 

Our Author's Talent at Definition is every where re- 
markable. I have met with a learned Writer not alto- 
gether unlike him, that has a-ſtrange Fancy to make his 
Definitions look like Riddles. What's that, ſays he, 
which conſiſts in à various Diſpoſition of Images received 
before? Why, a retailing Printſeller's Shop as likely as 
any Thing, or a Sign-Painter's ar a Statuary's Yard; 
or Hold, ſays the Author, you ſhould: have 
known without my telling you, that by Images, I 
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„ P. 109. If every Thing is to be Luxury as in 
Strictneſs it ought) that is not immediately bas = & SY 
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meant Images in the Mind. Gueſs again. With this 
freſh Inſtruction, and after ſome Doubt and Perplexity 
whether any thing at all was meant by it, you would 
gueſs, perhaps, twas the Memory, or rather an Endea- 
your to recollect a particular Thing that was forgot. 
Bite again, ſays the Author, tis a Definition of Think- 
ing in general. Of Thinking, Sir? Why how did theſe 
Images that were received before there was any various 
Diſpoſition of them get into the Mind at firſt? Were 
they received without Thought? No, perhaps not: 
There lyes the Riddle; Thought without Thinking, that 
is, *twas a lucky Thought that put People firſt upon 
Thinking, as it was an Awe of their Rxlers that firſt 
brought them into a State of Government. No doubt 
but you will immediately ſee your Error, and be ready 
to own there required a very various Diſpoſetion of a 
great many Images received before, to furniſh out ſo ac- 
curate a Definition. Again, what is that in which there 
appears an Aptitude of the Spirits, by which they nimbly 
turn to, and dexterouſly diſpoſe the. Images that may ſerve 
our Purpoſe? Tis my Farce of Dr. Fauſtus, ſays Mr. 
Rich, or a Puppet-Shew. Not ſo quick, good Mr. 
Rich. Sir, it has no more relation to any modern Pro- 
 duRtion of the Stage, than it has to the Converſation 
in a Maſquerade, or than Thinking has to an Opera. 
Why, Sir, 'tis a Definition of Wit; and there's a great 
deal of Wit in the Definition roo. The Thing points 
out itſelf. But ſays the critical Reader, you have only 
attempted to define the Cauſe inſtead of the Effect. A 
bare Aptitude of the Spirits can't be Wit, but accord- 
ing to you, muſt produce what we call Wit; unleſs a 
Man can be ſaid to have hit the Mark, who has only 
his Bow ready bent for Shooting. Again, your Defi- 
nitions look more like an Account of ſome Machine, 
than of the Faculties of a human Soul. Machine, Sir, 
why what d'yetake Men to be ? Meer Machines, take my 
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Word for it; and thoſe not of the clevereſt ſort nei. 
ther. There are ſeveral Brutes of a much nobler Make, 
as a judicious Friend of mine has proved in a Dialogue 
between a Merchant and a Lyon *, particularly by one 
Argument, that he may challenge all haughty Mor alific, 
and other Advocates for the Dignity of their / vblime Spe- 
cies to anſwer. 
Theſe two Definitions of Mat and Thinking may be 
ſeen in p. 164, and 129, and 130. of 4 Treatiſe of the 
1 Paſſions, by B. de Mandeville, M. D. 
beg Pardon for this Digreſſion, intended to ſhew 

the Similitude of Genius and Manner in theſe two | 
Writers. But to return. 
That the Condition Spain is reduced to, is owing on- 

ly to Laxary, will appear yet plainer from the Author 
he quotes. A Man (fays he) world be langhed at by 
moſt People, who ſhould maintain that too much Money 
could undo a Nation. But this, from his uſual Inclina- 
tion to Paradox, he is reſolved to maintain; and to a 
void the Laugh, brings in a grave Spaniard, who is to 
diſcountenance all Inclination to Merriment. The 
learned Don Diego Saavedra eſcribes the Ruin of by 
ann to too much Money. 
Saavedra writ a Piece call'd, The Royal Politician, it 
contains a hundred Emblems, by which he introduces 
his political Maxims. As that whole Paragraph i in the 
Fable of the Bees * is borrowed from him, it will help 
us to difcover what it is the Author refers to ; for the 
Expreffion of too much Money is no where in the Book, 
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See the Fable of the Bees, rw > 191. to p. 196. | 
t P. 192. Leo loquiter, as to the Excellency of either Species, the Value 
of Things among you has ever increaſed with the Scarcity of them, and to 
a Million of Men there's hardly one Lyon. Thus ſpoke the Lyon, 
45 the Merchant (unable to confute him) fainted away, p. _ The Reader 
may compare this with p. 295 LY the Fable, 's 
u P. 213. . Ibid, 
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nor any thing equivalent to it. What he means is in 
the 69" Emblem. The Motto to it is Ferro & Auro, 


to ſhew how uſeleſs the former is without a ſufficient 


-Quantity of the latter. The whole Deſign of the Em- 


blem is to point out the Miſchiefs of Luxury, and the 
Neceſſity of Wealth. After having mentioned the In- 
conveniencies of Prodigality and Extravagance with 
Regard to the publick Treaſure, he ſays, Spain had had 
long ſince the univerſal Empire of the World, if it had 
been leſs extravagant in War, and more regular and 


methodical in Peace : but through'a certain Negligence, - 


the uſual Effect of Grandeur, it has ſuffered thoſe 
Riches, which ſhould have rendred it invincible, to be 
made Uſe of by other Nations“: that the chief Wealth 


and Riches of Nations are the Fruits of the Earth *; 


that theſe had formerly brought a vaſt Wealth to Spain; 
that the Diſcovery of their Mines had mide them neg- 
leQ#this Source of their Wealth, and introduced a ge- 


'neral Luxury among them; that when Columbus re- 


turned firſt laden with Gold, the People flock'd to the 
Shore to admire theſe precious Products of the Earth; 
that this great Plenty of them ſoon perverted all Things; 


the Husbandman ſoon leaves his Plough, gets into his 
embroidered Silks, and begins to be more curious of his 


tawny, ſunburnt Hands ; the Merchant ſteps from his 
Counter into his Sedan, and lolls it lazily about the 


Streets; Workmen diſdain their Tools, and all forſooth 


muſt now turn Gentlemen. That this new Treaſure 
was not an Equivalent for the Lofs of their former, 
which was idly ſquandred away by depending too much 
upon the new, Ez divitiarum expectatio inter canſas pau- 


Pertatis publicæ erat d. That this did not only impoveriſh, + 
but enervate them; it ſunk their Valour as well as their 
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Wealth ©, © for Luxu vires corrumpebantur . That the 
only cute for theſe Evils is to grow frugal ; for that 
Frugality i is the beſt Revenue. That ta bring this about 
a Prince ſhould firlt regulatethe Expences of his own Fa- 
mily, without which he can never reform. hola of, his 
People“ | 
There is more to the ſame Purpoſe in the 68¹ Ey 
Blem. Speaking of the Luxury in Spain, that drained 
them of their Indian Wealth, he refers to Tacitus for an 
Expreſſion of Tiberius complaining of the Extravagance 
of the Roman Ladies i in Pearls and Jewels, Quid? La 
fpidum cauſa Pecuni noſtræ ad hoſttles gentes transferun. 
tur 8. Again, in the 71 Emblem, to prove the miſ- 
chievous Effects of Luxury upon the Temper and |Cou- 
rage of a People, he ſays, the Temples of Minerva, 
Mars, and Hercales (Deities glorious for their Virtue) 
were baile to ſhew Labour and Induſtry, not Luxury 
and Eaſe b. That no Prince ever enlarged his Territo- 
ries by Effeminacy, Luxury and Eaſe *, and that the 
Virtue and ardent Courage of Anceſtors is fully extin- 
es! in their Poſterity by Luxury and Voluptuouf- 
neſs *, That Citizens who careleſly give themſelves up 
to Pleaſure and Luxury aretheir greateſt Enemies. That 
ſuch Idleneſs plots againſt the Laws and Government, 
and is nouriſhed by Vice, from whence proceed all the 
internal and external Misfortunes of States. After 
this one would wonder that the learned Don Diego Saa- 
vedra ſhould be quoted in a Treatiſe writ to prove the 
Uſefulneſs of Vice; and in that particular Remak 
Which is intended to ſhew the . of Fru- 
gality *. 
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„ 
It is not then their having too much Money, but their ; 
ſpending it, that Saavedra finds Fault with. ; 
But though the want of that Induſtry and Frugality 
that Hain had formerly in common with other Nati- 
ons, has impoverithed their Country, by draining them 
fo faſt and conſtantly ef their Money, which they give 
in Exchange for thofe Commodities (thoſe Conveni- 
encies and Ornaments of Life) which their Skill and 
Labour formefly drew from treit own Soil; yet it 
can't be the Imtereſt of Spain to prevent entirely the 
Exportation of their Coin. For as it is the Growth 
of the Soil that belongs to them, which conſtantly brings 
mem in vaſt Supplies of it, their Money in Time would 
grow to be of no other Uſe to them, than tis in a pti- 
vate Family, where *tis always hoarded up in-Coffers, 
or at beſt worked up to Houſnhold Furniture. Money 
has no other worth in it, than as it is endued with a Pro- { 
perty, by general Conſent, to purchaſe other Commo- 
dities with. Spain then muſt always Trade with theit 
Money. | 
From hence it appears, that Luxury, and Extrava- 

gance , and not too much Money, have impovetiſhed 
Spain. This vaſt Accefſion of Treafure has had the 
| fame Effect upon Spain, that a Bequeſt of an Eſtate 
in Land may have on a private Man, who is in Poſ- 
ſeſſion of a flouriſhing Trade. Tf he grows idle 
upon it, and leaves off his Buſineſs, it is very poffibte 
he may find this Eſtate won't bting him in as large an 
Income as his Trade did before; but if he keeps on 
his Bufineſs, or abates only a little of his ufudl Cate and 
Trouble, it can't be thought but he is the richer for 
this Eſtate, and may afford to live better than his 
Neighbour who has the ſame Trade, but has had no 
uch good Fortune happen to him. For the ſame Rea- 
fon exactly, the People of Spain will always have it in 
their Power to be the ticheſt People in the World, if 
$ 3 33 
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moſf Elegancies, that the Soil of the whole World en 


yond the Exports ; or (which brings it to the ſame 


©... 0 ) 
they will condeſcend to make the ſame Advantages of 
their Soil, that other Countries do: Becauſe, beſide; Ml 
thoſe Advantages of their own Soil, they have ſuch; i 
Fund of Treaſure, as will purchaſe for them the ud. 


procure for them. They need not be obliged to th, 
ſame Induſtry and Frugality that other Countries are, ty 6 
make them as rich as their Neighbours, though Luxuy 
or too much Expence will infallibly make then 
Some Men have look'd upon Laws againſt the Ex. 
portation of Money as weak and impolitick in 

Country. But this is a very great Miſtake. For whe 
there is any Call for the Exportation of Money from 
Country where they have none of it of their own 
Growth, tis a Demonſtration that that Trade is pre- 
judicial ; and Laws which make the Exportation of it 
difficult, will reſtrain the Luxury that gives Occafion 
for that Demand, or thoſe Exceedings of Imports be- 


Thing) they will prevent the Merchant Abroad from 
ſending over more Goods in Value, than he receives in 
Goods, or the other from receiving them, fince they 
find it ſo difficult to adjuſt this Balance or Exceedings. 
Indeed, where a Country can purchaſe ſuch Goods, 
and ſuch a Quantity of them, with their Money, as 
when exported to a third Place, will bring them in 2 
greater Quantity of Money again, the Exportation of 
it will always be allowed : Becauſe then they are only 
the Carriers, and are. paid for it, but in all other Caſes 
it can't be too ſtrictly prohibited, | 

It has been objeQed, that ſuch Laws would raiſe the 


Exchange to their Diſadvantage. But this is a Conſe 
' quence, not of the Laws themſelves, but only of their 


proving ineffectual. 


This will appear plain from the 
Nature of Exchange. | 
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When 2 Merchant abroad receives from a Mer- 
chant here 11,000 Pounds worth of Goods , and 
ſends over only 10,000 Pounds worth, he is un- 
der an Obligation to pay the other 1000 vine Way 
or other; and as from the Nature of the Trade, and 
the greater Demand, of our Goods there, than of their 


Goods here, the Caſe is the ſame with all or moſt of 


their Merchants that Trade hither, it makes the De- 
mand for Money ſo much greater in one Place than 
the other; by which Means they are content to pay a 
greater Quantity of Money there, to receive a leſs 
Quantity of Money here, to be made good to their Ac- 


count in their Creditor's Books. The Balance at laſt 


mult however be ſent over in Specie; and it is the ſhift- 
ing off the Diſadvantage and Hazard of this from one 
to another, that occaſions, what we call, the high 
Price of Exchange. If the Exportation of Money 
were allowed in every Country, the Exchange would 
be only ſo much againſt any Place, as the Charge of 
carrying over the Balance amounts 'to: But where 
the Exportation of it is diſallowed, the Exchange will 
riſe againſt that Country, if the Balance of the Trade 
be againſt them, in Proportion to the Hazard that is run 


in the Exporting it ; which, though it be a Diſadvantage 


to that Country, yet prevents a greater Diſadvantage, 


by preventing the Exceedings of Imports beyond the 


Exports; that is, by making ſuch gteater Importation 
difficult. If they could effectually prevent the Exporta- 
tion of Money, the Balance of Trade could never be 
againſt them, becauſe the Merchant here would not 
ſend more Goods to his Correſpondent, than he knew 
he could be paid for in Goods again, which as it would 
de the Caſe of every ſingle Merchant, ſo it would likes 


- Wiſe be the Caſe of the whole Nation. For the Ba- 


lance of national Trade, is the Balance of all the pti- 
rate 3 raders Accounts thrown together, What 1 
would 
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equal in Price to the Imports (which is the Effed in- 


ports nos the Imports, the Exchange will be to their 


Goods to his foreign Correſpondent , and receiy- 


( 62) 


would infer from hence, is, that where the Exports ate 


tended by Laws to prevent the Exportation of Maney) 
the Exchange will always be at Par; where the Fx. 


AN „ in Proportion as that Balance is ſo. 

The Tj or Conveniency of Exchange, is, that it 
ſaves the Trouble of carrying abroad or bringing home 
the Balance of every ſeparate Trader's Account with 
his Correſpondent, and only occaſions the ſending over 
or receiving the Balance of the whole national Trade. 
For Inſlance, 4, B, and C, three Engii/o Merchants, 
have each fent 9 11,000 Pounds worth of 


ed only 10,0 Pounds worth: The Balance due 
to each is 1,000 Pounds, which, if there were no 
ob thing as Exchange, muſt bo ſent over in Specie, 
But then D. and E. two other Eyghþ Merchants, hay- 
ing ſent to the ſame Place only 10,000 Pounds 
worth each, and received 11,000 Pounds worth 
each, it comes to paſs, that by their paying to A, B, 
and C, 2,000 - Pounds (or as much more as is 2 
greed upon between them) on account of their fo- 
reign Correſpondent, there will remain only 1, 000 
Pounds to be ſent over in oye: This Conveniency 
may be extended yet farther, by Means of any third 
Nation that trades with both; ſo that it may poflibly 
happen, that even this thouſand Pound need not be 
ſent over in Specie. Suppoſe the thouſand Pounds to 
be due to A. a Merchant of one Country, from B. of 
another Country, if C. of a third Country is Debtor 
a thouſand Pounds to B. and Creditor in the ſame Sum 
10 A. the Balance may be adjuſted hetween them all 
without the ExPORation of any Specie-whatever. 
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CERES 

It will be ſaid, perhaps, that the laying very heavy 
Duties upon the Goods that are the Product of theſe © 
Cauntries, the Trade with which is prejudiciat, would 
turn the Balance of that Trade to Advantage, more 
than Laws to prevent the Exportation of Coin. The 
Diſcuſſion of this Queſtion would carry me too much 
out of the Way at preſent. I am not writing a politi- 
cal Treatiſe upon Trade, but have only ſaid ſo much of 
the Nature of it, as it is hoped will be ſufficient to 
prove, that Luxury and Extravagance are always pre- 
judicial, and to ſhew in what manner they are ſo; as 


' likewiſe to ſhew that Laws againſt the Exportation of 


Specie, are truly and properly Sumptuary Laws, and 
calculated to prevent a People's ſpending mote than 
their Income. However, as I have no where ſaid, that 
Laws to prohibit the Exportation of Money would of 
themſelves be effectual; ſo it is not likely that any other 
Methods, without ſuch Laws, would ſignify any thing. 
The higher theſe Duties are, the greater Encouragement 


they give to Smuggling ; and if the Profit ariling from 


this fort of Traffick at preſent is fo great, as to make 
Men deſpiſe the Dangers and Penalties of exporting 
Money to pay for thoſe run Goods, the repealing thoſe 
Laws, or abating of the Rigour of them, would en- 
courage the Practice ſtill more. The Value of Goods 
ſo run in Great Britain amounts to an immenſe Sum 
yearly, which beſides the Diſadvantage to the fair Tra- 
der, and the Loſs of the Duty to the Publick, is of in- 
finite Prejudice, from the Neceſſity it occaſions of ex- 
porting our Specie to pay for them. For as the Temp- 
tation to ſmuggle Goods ariſes from the Greatneſs 
of that Duty, ſo the Greatneſs of that Duy, 
compared to the Duty upon other Goods, does or 
ought to arife only from the Difadvantage of im- 
porting them ; and is intended to prevent the Expor- 
tation of Coin, to pay the Balance, that in an open 
: | Tran, * 
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Trade, would be due to that Country on the Score of 


thoſe Commodities. Now ſmuggling prevents the 
good EffeQs of ſuch Laws, and the Money ſo paid 
for theſe Goods, is commonly ſo much dead Loſs to 
the Nation. But cheating the Publick in more Inſtan- 
ces than this has quite loſt its Name among us. Pri. 
vate Men, froma ſort of Jealouſy too common amo 

them, think they are not always fairly dealt with in 
the Management of the publick Treaſure, and from 


this miſtaken Fact, take occaſion to run into a yet 


ſtranger Latitude in Caſuiſtry, and think they have : 
right to Reprizals by all the Methods they can lay hold 
of, which yet at laſt falls heavier upon them, with thi 
only Advantage to them, that Men of more fcrupy- 
lous Conſciences than themſelves, bear a proportion- 
able Share of the Burthen of thoſe Deficiencies, which 
they had no Hand in occaſioning. 

To conclude then as to the EffeQs of Luxury upon 
Trade and Wealth. Every Country is to the whole tri- 
ding World, what any private Family is to that Coun- 
try. The moſt frugal in each will, from the very Na- 
ture and Courſe of Trade, receive Advantages from, 
and gain Power upon the more extravagant; for nat. 
onal Power is a certain Attendant upon national Wealth. 
Againſt this the Author objects, that though England 
ſhould by conſuming half the Quantity of foreign Goods 
they do now, receive the other half in Gold and Silver, 


yet this could only be done for a Time, and that it 


_ impoſſible it ſhould laſt . Perhaps it would not laſt al- 
ways in the ſame Proportion; but that can be no Res- 


ſon why Exgland ſhould not take the Advantage of it 


as long as it does laſt, If any one ſhould be Foo! 


enough to throw his Money about the Streets, which 
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(666) 
mothet might haue for ſtooping for, it wonld de no 
Renſon why he ſhould not be at the Pains of ſtooping, 
only becauſe he knows the other wont always continue 
to:throwe about] his Money, but that the Senſe of his 
Neceſſities or Folly ma ſometime; or other make him 
ſtop his Hand. Now the Caſe is much ſtronger here, for 
there never will be wanting People enough in the trad - 
ing Woeld, addicted to the noble Sim of Prodigality, 
who will indulge themſelves in that agreeable good un- 
tured Vice that males the Chimney ſmoak, and all the 
Tradeſmen ſmile *, and the Wealth ſo laviſhed away, 
the mote wary and frugal will always receive to them- 
ſelves: But is the frugal Society the poorer for theſe 
Advantages, . becauſe; there may poſſibly be an end to 
them? If all the trading World were to grow frugal 
at once, would not they that were frugal before, ſtill be 
upon a Level with them at leaſt? Or would it become 
the Wiſdom of a Society, as ſoon as the reſt of the 
World grew frugal too, to alter their Conduct, and 
throw away their Wealth to keep up a Round of Pro- 
digality, that ſo noble @ Sis might not be quite extindt ? 
And yet this is the utmoſt weight of the Objection. 


Why does not he go to a Secretary of State, and adviſe: 


him to drop his Politicks, to lay aſide his Schemes for 
advancing the Power and Wealth of his Country, be- 
cauſe the People he has to do with, won't always con- 
tinue to be outdone by him? As ſuperior Skill will 
always get the better of weaker Politicks, ſo will Fru- 
gality reap Advantages from the Luxury of their Neigh- 
bours ; and there never will be ſuch a Scarcity of tha 
one as to make the other grow xſe/eſs, much leſs change 
its Nature and become impolitict. Frugality is WiSDOM, 
and the trueſt Politicks that any Nation can practiſe. 
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Ade Aaſho# has l phe! Mibtiftadins fon Süss 
Taye.» find ſenſible: People ag ainft rher 0 prone, twenty 
yb0 ibis Morivfieaion ws ſafciently! — 
__ fort daſt, by ade Plau be oorceived ut 
bol v6e Da e which, be ts ſhes; was 
. th Tame Way of Thinking Sai gaze Bl 60 Tm 
tie pn Luxary. Tu de fies 20-65 hit 15 
an here he hure no. Body dur follow/Kig, 
But it was Gor fir n him to quere u Lao, the Impor. 
exec and Wikiom E\ n i not fafe dd d. 

Mert ci dee 261 b 2 i naw} 
Plas chk this Asses rache bene 
that l have only hewn the Miſchiets of: uch 
of : furh'u fort 'of Larxury, as te himſeif has mon: os. 
_ finiſed, be (having allowed! chat che {anports! ſhould: 
ver exccod the Exports 43 þ anſwer; that this Oe: 
tiem, tbe i others in / his Book:, que Orerturns a 
he hid been [ſaying before. For the certaid//nov 
ceffary. Effet of Linxney, or ,cather the very Thing 
meant by Lnadty, is, that hom much ſdever che Be 
lane f Trade has been to the : Advantage of 2 Ne. 
tian, t turns that Balance againſt chem, and makes the 
Impares exceed te Korte. If be only means, that a 
Pedpde will never grow the poorer, as long es the law 
pants do mot exceed the Exports, his A ertion in cquir 
valent to this, bat @ prevcte Man wert grow! pom; 
ai feng as be dives within his ſuceue. And even in that; 
Gait, if the Iocomt ef bis Kitas be laid ont in de- 
banching 'bis Family and Servants, by whoſe Labour 
his Income is what it is, that very Inceme will by-De- 
 groes leſſen, and conſequently, without any greater EY 
pence than- before; he will grew every Year poster. 
Beſides, un eager nn aſter: \Pleaflane, and a fudied 
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into ENmtavagance. Bet :ſappaſe it to de otherwiſe, 
that is; thut there may he Enaxry without ENreuναgαννα 
is this the only ſort aof Luxury he cends for? Was 
#be Fable of the Bees, or privere MICE Sex- 
FITS, Writ to prove that there is no Danger of ſpends - 
ing too much as long as you keep what 'you have? His 
Ruſineſs is to prove, that Luxney ot every fort cer 
1 Nation; to point out the Inconveniencies of that 
n, flarving Firtae, Frogaliay * ; ta ſhew the great 
Adyamiages of the noble Sin, Prodigaiery , and to make 
it appear, that Lav:foneſs is « waji benefbornd Vice ts abs 
Publick * Now if any one ſhoald: wie 2 Freatife to 
ſhew private Men the Way 10 grow rich, (fer the Caſe 
is eractiy the ame} if to give the Reader a greater | 
Notion of his Abilities for this nſefal Task, be n,! 
tell him that he had fees & great deat of abr Vorl; that 
he bad ſearched tbro' every Degree and S, of Man; 
that he could diſcern Cb of Canfes farther than the 
relt of Mankind *; and if, after alt, his Proofs Mould 
mount to nothing mote than this, that F abey Ave with 
ſtates ; let the Author fancy to bimfeif, in what man- 
ner Perfans of anqueſttonable good Senſe would diners 
themſelves with fuch a Treatiſe, and fram thence he 
may form a judgment of his own Performance. 
It is not ſurely by ſpending his ud Income, that a 
Man grows rich, though by not pending mor- thaw: his 
Income, he will preſerve himfelf rom growing pass. 
Every greater Degree of Luxury thecefore will create 
2 greater Degree af Poverty in a Nation, or at leaſt i 
will in Proportion ptevent theic growing rich. I have 
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(8) 
been ſo long upon the Subject already, that I thall leave 
the further Illuſtration of this Truth to a Hand the 
Reader will like much better. I mean Sir William 
Temple in his Obſervations upbn'the United Province, 
the Treatiſe out Author — judieioalh de 
fore. * i _ parts 

After having ſhewn in ad manner P en · 
riches a Nation, he ſays , By this we find out the 
Foundatian of the Riches of Holland, For never any 
Country traded ſo much, and conſumed ſo little: They jt 
* buy infinitely, but it is to ſell again, either opon Im- 
$ provement of the Commodity, or at a better Market, 
He goes on to ſay, that they live upon their worſt Come 
modities, and export the beſt to other Countries; In 
* ſhort, they furniſh infinite Luxury, which they never 
6 2 and traffick in Pleaſures which they never 
taſte. * What Lmention this for, is to introduce his 
| Refieion upon their Condudt. Among other Inſtances 
of falſe Politicks in his Time it ſeems this was one. 
By all this Account of their Trade and Riches, it 
will appear, that ſome of our Maxims are not ſo cer: 
e tain, as they are current, in our common Politicks, 
As firſt, that Example and Encouragement of Ex- 
+ ceſs and Luxury, if employed in the Conſumption of 
+ . native Commodities, is of Advantage to Trade: It 
* may be ſo to that which impoveriſhes, but is not to 
$ that which enriches z Country; and is indeed leſſ pre- 
t judicial, if. it lye in native than in foreign Wares: But 
s the Cuſtom or Humour of Luxury and Expence, can- 
Ik not ſtop at certain Bounds: What begins in native will 
$ proceed in foreign Commodities: and though the Ex- 
$ ample ariſe among idle Perſans, yet the Imitation 
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2 p. 66. This is a Deſcription of their Conduct in Holland, before they 
were tainted with the Luxury he complains of in p. 69, 
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( 69. ) 
vill run into all Degrees, even of thoſe Men dy wlioſs 

© [nduſtry the Nation ſubſiſts. And beſides, the more 
« of our own we ſpend, the leſs we ſhall have to ſend 
Abroad; and ſo it will come to paſs, that while we 
« drive a vaſt Trade, het, by buying much more than 
4 ve ſell, we ſhall come to be poor. * 

A general Luxury then will certainly occafion 2 ge- 
nerat Poverty, however flow the Progreſs of it may 
appear. But there's: another Conſequence of national 
Luxury that will not require ſo much Time to bring it * 
about. Whenever it becomes a general Vice, and Peo- 
ple's Incomes are not ſufficient to ſupply their Extrava- 
gancies, any Crimes will be attempted, and any Hazards 
run'to ſupport them. A Poverty- occaſioned by Vice 
and Luxury is not like to make Men more honeſt for 
the future. Thus at laſt they muſt come to Terms 
with their Govertiors, and purchaſe the' Indulgence of 
their Vices, at the Price of their Liberties. Where the 
' Liberties of the People are intruſted in a few Hands; 
and they themſelves give into this Luxury, the Danger 
. of this will be till greater. As the Purchaſe will 
come at an eaſier Rate, ſo the Conſideration that they 
themſelves ſhare only a common Portion of Slavery, 
and at the ſame Time engroſs the whole Price that is 
paid for Liberty, will hinder them from infiſling upon 
very rigorous Terms. Poverty is of no ſort of Uſe to 
a Man in making a Bargain, eſpecially when he is deal- 
ing with a Miniſter of State. If the Neceſſities of a 
luxurious People, and the Ambition of deſigning Go- 
vernors ſhould ever meet, the Conſequence ſeems to be 

inevitable. A ſmall ſhare of Reading will ſupply any 
one with Inftances enough to this Purpoſe; and an En- 
couragement of Luxury has never been thought an un- 
likely Method to bring about thoſe Ends. In ſhort, if 
Luxury conſiſts in the Abuſe of Plenty, or in an Exceſs 
of Eaſe, Pleaſure, and Expence, it will infallibly ener- 
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( 20 ) 
"OY Holme, and '«poweyb a People, of wWhicd Fa- 
very is n neceſiary Canſcgquener.:: Bebides, nothing! is 
more prejudicial 19 # Prople,: chan @ ſudden ſhifting of 
Property from one; ta enmber, even when the whole 


remains ſill.jn the Community; which jet is impoſe 
in a trading Country, when ch Change of Cream, 
ſtances is the EA of Luxury: lf the pooreſt Pegyle | 


were to any large Share of NMoperty ſcbm the 
great and . the Labour: and Ser vici of :each 
would be in a good Meaſure Joſt ta the Public. Fot 
by this Change of their Condition, each of them would 
be unit to fill that Station of Life their preſent Ciroums 
ſtances put them into. The Experience of 4 betty 
Way of living in the ove, and the aQtual Paſſtſon of 
Wealth in the other, would diſqualify them both for 
the lower or more taborious ſorts of Employment; 
Whilſt the want of preſent Property in the one, andiof 
Knowledge and Education in the other, would incapi- 


- Citate both for higher Offices. Few Men know how 


to make a proper Uſe of new got Wealth. Ther 
muſt be a previous Education, s long Habit and ſuit 
able way of Thinking, to fit Men for the great Stat 
ans of Life. Wealth, and Power its conftant Attend: 
ants, will be but aukwardly managed by Men; who 
from their low Situation have always been Strangers to 
both. The Senutö - Sea Diretors would make ef 


W Privy-Council. 


It has been a Cuſtom of long ſtanding in the World 
to compliment Nobility with a Portion of hereditary 
Virtue, derived to them without the leaſt Trouble of 
their un, which People in lower: Life mult be ar the 
Pains to acquire by Education and Neflection, and be 
content after all to have ſuch adventitious Virtue kept 
at « due Diſtance in the Opinian of the World from 
that other natural fort which their Betters have convey- 
ed to them with their Blood. Now whether the 
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bort of, or under which at leaſt they had appear 


— 0 719 ; | | 
one Age-of the: World rently tuppeacs 20 hive 
r mdlwpiChms of Vinde; and by thas 
meazus emailed thiviBiece of F lrtecy 'uþon bei Sne- 
gaige of theft own Deppratints4 or wherher' it was ins 
nud u a morab lun, to pot ot to them what 
Viituvs rey: aft ch Rade, and fu conVince mem bf 
the Fenner Obugauon ade) Were under to purſue the 
pablicit- Good, 23 dhe Huppineldof :maty: others was 
intruſted with them, and depended upon their Condo; 
(or whatever the Reaſbu wits, it is hee at this time 
w 20quire). but ou, m Quality:Nem to be 
convince them; mad they have :rvully ub ſueh innate 


Vitae betonzing a0 tem. Norwichſtahding this, m- 
cient and betcditaty::Homours mon be ade wed to hive 


this publick Uſe unending; tem: That they create a fort 
of Plexſiire or Vanity in the Owngs of em, eo pre- 
ſerve that Conſtituttom and People which Many of thet 
Anceſtors have foormerlybetn inſtrumental in the Sup 
ed wit 
Splendor, or filted wy confiderable 'Strfdns ; the M 2 
rie- or Luſtre of whoſe! ARons, by e Oberteſy of the 
World, becomes their own Due. This ereates forte 
kind of Affection for their Country, a ſort of Fond 
neſs, like that for a Family Eſtate, which we often ſe&irZ 
fluences a Man's Conduct. when mare reaſonable Me- 
tives have loſt all Weight with him. When to this Conſi- 
deration is joined a large Share of Property, which at once 
puts them above Temptation, and gives them a particular 


Intereſt in the Welfare of the whole, we may, with- 


out ſuppoſing Men of Quality poſſeſſed of much in- 


born Virtue, generally expect their publick Behavi- 


our to be honeſt and upright, as far as it regards the 


daldty of the Conſtitution they live under. But Luxury 
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2 Nobility are become poor; thong a 
have ſo much. Virtue: us not to Ia hold of that Oppos- 
tunity for enlarging the Prerogative, and  entrenching 
upon the Liberties of his People, it muſt however: lj 
bim undet a: Neceflity of eteating 4 new. Nobiliy, 


Who have unt theſe Ties of Affection, none of thut 


Prejudice in favout of the Conſtitution. Twould be 
ee an if ene 
caſion. Nack 009456 bus ted 13147 

„As to am that forbid the U ot * 
other Erpenoes that are not abſolutely neceſſary to Life 
and Subſiſtence, the Wiſdom and Policy of them muy 
be judged of by what has been ſaid already. The firſt 
Care that any People will naturally take, is to provide 
and Conveniencies, and to ſecure them- 
. ſelves againſt: -lnyaſion and Eneroachment. Whentheſe 
Ends are effectually obtained and ſecured: to them, for 
their Governors to forbid: the Acquiſition or:Uſe of 


| Ocnaments , is only to forbid: them to grow rich, 


hat's called: Health, conſiſts only in Ornaments, 
ſow. that Wealth tends to Happineſs, one would think 


: ſhould not need much Proof; but whether it does or 


no, it does not come within the preſent Enquiry, itis 
ſufficient if it be proved that Vine Wen not n. 
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SECT. 1V. 


' A Nother Inſtance brought to prove the Uſefulneſs of 
A Vice is the Cuſtom of Duelling. Now it will be rea- 
dily allowed him, that the Practice of good Manners a- 
mong us, (for want of more effectual Reſtraints) is in A- 


dundance of People owing to the Fear of being called to 


an Account by the injured Perſon for the contrary Bee 
haviour. But to ſay it is impofſible People ſhould be- 
have politely to one another without it *, is to contra- 
dict both Reaſon and Experience. ; 
Though perhaps it might be difficult to ſhew how 
Duelling firſt became faſhionable, 'tis eaſy to account 
for its continuing ſo, without the Interpoſition of the 
Magiſtrate to prevent it. The fear of Shame, and the 
Proſpe& of Honour, are both very powerful Motives 
tq human*AQions : and as long as the firſt is the cer 
tain Conſequence of a Refuſal, and the latter is thought 
to accompany the giving, or at leaſt the Acceptance of 
a Challenge, we are not to wonder if Inſtances of this 
ſort frequently happen, Chriſtianity indeed bids us 
have Reſpect to a better Recompence, and conſequent- 
ly a more reaſonable Motive to our Actions, than the 


Applauſe of the World. But we are not obliged to 


exclude the Pleaſure ariſing from the other. 

We are told by the wiſeſt of Men, what a Value 
we onght to ſet upon the Eſteem and good Opinion of 
the World oe; and David makes this reaſonable Re- 
queſt to Heaven, that God would pleaſe to remove from 
him Reproach and Contempt ©, Indeed without this Re- 
gard and Eſteem, it is impoſſible to fill any Station of 
Life with Advantage to the reſt of Mankind. Thus 


P 242 and 247, ' Prov. XXII. 1. and Eccleſ. vii. 1. | 
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Ferpeiæ virtutis eſs, præmium. Epilt. L. 10. Epiſts, 10. 
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(74) 
St. Paul thought it of great Conſequence to Titus, in 
the Office he was employed in, and worthy his utmoſt 


Cate, that he ſhould not ſuffer himſelf to be Ae. 


and accordingly he makes it a ſufficient Obje&ion 3. 
gainſt any Man's being made a Biſhop of the Church 
(however. blameteſs he may be in himſelf) that he has 


. 
a . 


not the good Report of the World ©. . 

Since then the Deſire of Applauſe is ſo natural to 
Mankind, and ſo reaſonable in itſelf, tis the Buſineſs 
of the Magiſtrate to endeavour, as far as poſſible, that 
this Applauſe ſhould be the Reward only of good and 
beneficial Actions. ST; 

Few Men, as Paffendorf obſerves *, can think info 
abſttacted a manner, as to take Comfort in Grotias's 
Way of Reaſoning, that /ince Honour is an Opinion of 
Excellence, and be that ſuffers ſuch an Injury, (the In- 
jury he means is a Box o'the Eat) 22 2 ex- 
cellently patient, he rather increaſes than leſſens his He 
nour by it. * For though this may poſlibly be the true 
Notion of Honour, (in which Opitiion of it too we 


find Tuliy agtees 5) yet another ſort of Hbnour now 


has uſürped the Place of this (ſuch a one ag the ſame 
Author deſcribes, in the next Words") which, through 
the Corruption of the Times, has the ſame Regard 
paid to-it. He who does not conform to the Rules of 
modern Honour, lies. under as great or greater Diſad- 
Da = IRE —„ rr rr mm mr nmmnrnrmn—_ 


2 Ni. l x *x Tim ill. pf Puſfhti L. 2. C. 5. 8.12. 
* Grot. de Jur. Bel. & Pac. L. 2. C. 1. Par. 


8 I; une qu were apptiluri, | 


Hos, non — all Tombs, fd 
| And agam Cie 
eſt conſentiens Laus bonorum, incor rapta Vox bene Judicantiam de excellente Vir- 
tate. Ba. urturi rem, taiwan Inago, Tſe: Quelt. B. 3. 

b Ilia autem que ſe ens imitatricem eſſe vnit, temeraria atque 4 
& plrramque percatormm vitierumaue landatrix , fama f ris, ſimalatione ho- 


neſtatis formam ej us pulchritudinemqne corrumpit. What follows is applicable 
to the fame Prirpoſe, But Tam Ad = 


our modern Duelliſts have not Io good 
an Excuſe for their Conduct. Qa cecitate homines cum quedam etiam preclara 
crperents ragne neſtirents nec uli net qualia eſſent, funditus alfi everteruùnt ſuas 
Crottates, alii ipſi occiderunt. Atqune Hi quidem optima petenter, non tam ve 
ſuutute quam curſus errore fulluntur. 
8 | vantages 
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vantages in the Eye of the World, than if he aQted 
contrary to thoſe of Virtue. *Tis eaſy to determine, 
how a Man ſtrictly virtuous onght to behave in ſuch a 
Difficulty, much more a Chriſtian who is bound to for- 
give Injuries in a greater Degree than the Laws of Na+ 
ture oblige him to. But this won't excuſe the Magi- 
ſtrate in not preventing, as far as poſſible, the Difficalty 
itſelf, He ſhonld not ſuffer the Practice of Religion, 
and a (tri& Obedience to his own Laws, to lye under 


ſo great a Diſcouragement as the ill Opinion of the Peo- 
ple. There are few Countries, I believe, where the 


Cuſtom of Duelling is not forbid by the Laws. Now 
it would be highly unjuſt as well as impolitick, to pu- 
niſh with great Severity the Reſentment of Wrongs and 
Injuries, without providing at the ſame Time againſt 


the Commiſſion of them, and ſecuring to Mankind fo 
great a Conveniency as the Practice of good Manners 
among them. 


King James I. in his Treatiſe, which he calls, A 
Publication of his Edict againſt private Combats, ſays, 
the Reaſon that was given by the moſt judicious among 
the French, why the EciQs there againſt Duels had 
prov'd unſucceſsful, was, * The great Haſte uſed by 
© the State itſelf in prohibiting them with unſpeakable 
© Severity, before that any Courſe or Order were ſet 
* down for Reparation to the Party grieved or diſtem- 
* per'd, in ſome ſuch Meaſure as might be thought to 
6 be ſuitable *. OS. 

To ſupply this Defe&t in Exgland, he appointed a 
Commiſſion of Lords, all of the Privy Council, to 
draw| up ſuch Regulations as they ſhould think fit, for 


. ——— 


i Matt. v. 43> Te heard that it hath been ſai 
thy Neighbor nd hg * Bat I ſay anto 3 n 
A Publication & his Majelty's Edict againft private Combats, p. 15. 
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the Reparation of Affronts and Injuries among Gentle- 
men. All Differences within twenty Miles of Longey 
to be referr'd to them, and thoſe at a greater Diſtance 
10 the Lord Lieutenant and his Deputies, who were to 
determine according to the Regulations drawn up by 
the Lords. The famous EdiQ of the late King of 
France ſeems to be built upon this very Plan. It will 
be wondred perhaps, what occaſioned the different 
Succeſs of one and *tother : but each will be found to 
have anſwered-the End deſigned by them. The one 
has totally ſuppreſs'd the Practice of Duelling in France, 
the other gave his Majeſty's Subjects of Great Britain 
an Opportunity of admiring his Scholarſhip) The one 
is writ with the Solemnity of a Law, the other in the 
Language of a Schoolman. And tho? Hiſtorians don't 
ſay that Duels were leſs frequent, or good Breeding 
more obſerved from that Time, yet Mr. Cambden tells 
us, that four Year after this his Majeſty made an el 
quent Speech againſt Duel. Beſides, the King himſelf 
gives a very good Reaſon why his EdiQ did not effec- 
tually put an end to the Practice. After having faid 
that, The Saxoxs laid a Fine of five Shillings upon 
every one that miſgreeted his Countryman: He adds, 
* that in France and the Arch-Duke's Dominians, the 
firſt reproachful Term, Quod dat eſſe pugne, which 
gives the very Life and Being to a Quarrel, is raiſed 
to ſo high a Rate, as in Compariſon of thoſe out 
£ Cenſures are conceived to be but Flea-bitings *. He 
proceeds thus; Theſe ſharp Ways of proceeding 
bring forth one notable Effect, that rarely in ſeven 
| * Years a Man ſhall hear in Spain, of the paſſing of any 
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cambden's Annals of James I. Ann. 1617. I 
m P. 48. One Penalty was, that the Perſon offending ſhould þe put out of 
: the Commiſſion of the Peace, and if not in the Commiſſion at that Time, 
that he ſhould not be put in in ſeven Years, See p. 54, and 55, "Twas 2 
Puniſhment much more likely ro make Challenges unfaſhionable, that the 
Kapp appoints in p. 113. To behergafier baniſhed the Court of Us, our dearefi 
edfellow, and the Prince our Son- fer the Space of ſeven Tears, « ſach 
I ucn 
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Y | © ſuch reproachful Word or Accuſation between Per- 
A « ſons of good Sort, that may provoke them to thoſe 


© perſonal Revenges. 

By theſe Regulations in France, not only Blows and 
the groſſer Sort of ill Language, but all leſſer Aﬀeonts, 
and even the moſt diſtant Provocations to a Quarrel 
were puniſhed with great Severity. Beſides which, the 
Offender was obliged to make a very humble Submiſ- 
fon to the Party grieved. And it is apparently true in 
Fact, that the Fear of thoſe ſevere Puniſhments, and 
the Shame attending them, have kept People within 
the Bounds of good Manners, as effectually as the Fear 
of being called upon to fight did before. 

I am afraid, England all this while (notwithſtanding. 
the Indulgence People have had to ſhew their Valour 
by Challenge, as much as they pleaſed) has not gone 
beyond the French in Point of good Breeding ; and yet 
the Prevention of Duelling was much more difficult 
there, than jt could be here. Twas a Diſtemper a- 
mong them almoſt 'as general as a Plague. We are 
told, that in ten Years time there had been above fix 
thouſand Pardons granted for Murders committed by 
Duels. | | | 

The Regulations above were publiſhed in the Year 
1653. The following Year ſomewhat of this kind was 
again attempted here in Exgland by Oliver Cromwell: 
bnt the Puniſhment and Redreſs of Injuries were ſuch 
as, were not likely to put a Stop to the Practice. Tis 
ordained by this Ordinance, that any Perſon uſing any 
diſgraceful, provoking Words or Geſtures, ſhould be liable 
z0 an Indict ment at the Goal Delivery, or general Seſſions 


of the Peace, and the Judge or Juſtices of the Peace 


— 
__— 


o See ScbelPs Collections of Acts and Ordinances, p. 319. Jane 1654. a. 
Fünſt Challenges, Duels, and all Proyocations thergunta, 


were 


1 

were to impoſe a Fine to be levied to the Uſe of his High, 
meſs the Lord Protector and his Succeſſors; and upon Con 
federation had, both of the Quality of the Perſon injured 
and the Offence committed, Reparation was to be ma 
zo the Party wronged, as to the Fudge or Fuſtices ſpouli 
ſeem meet; whoſe Knowledge of the Laws (eſpecially 
ſuch Judges and Juſtices as zhey were) could be of n0 
great Uſe to them in ſettling the Punctilio's of Honour, 
What had been ſo lately done in Fance might haye 

furniſhed them with likelier Methods for the ſuppr 
ſing of Duels. ; 

There was one Circumſtance, that contributed not 
a little to the giving a Check to this Practice. That 
the King's Edicts might prove the more effeQual, yal 
Numbers of the Nobility and Gentry of the Kingdom 
entred into a voluntary Aſſociation or Subſcription, by 
which they ſolemnly bound themſelves never to give 
or accept a Challenge. And among the Rules for 
determining Differences, one is, that if a Quattel 
ſhould happen between two Gentlemen, of which one 
had ſubſcribed, and the other not, the latter ſhould al- 
ways be reputed the Aggreſſor, except there appeared Þ 
evident Proofs to the contrary. By theſe and other 
Methods, the not giving or refuſing a Challenge be. 
came not at all ſcandalous. a i 
But all the Proviſions hitherto mentioned would have 
been found very inſufficient, without decreeing the ſe- 
vereſt Puniſhment for the Breach of this Law, and 
taking care it ſhould be rigorouſly executed. And that 
there might_ be no way to eſcape, all Rencounters 
where there appeared to be any previous Affront from 
either of the Parties (of which immediate Information 
had not been made to the proper Magiſtrate) were pu- 
niſhed in the ſame manner as Duels upon Challenge. 
And though they were fought in other Countries, the) 
were contidered as if they had happened in Frauce. 99 
great 


-_ 


| 
4 


35 
great an Alteration in the Cuſtoms of a Country could 
not be effected at once. The firſt Edict of the late 
King's in the Year 1646, being a very ſevere one, and 
accompanied with the Salſcription or Aſſociation men- 
tioned above, begun to give a Check to it; and the 
King's inflexible Reſolution never to pardon any Of- 
fence againſt it, ſtill made a greater Progreſs. The fa- 


mous Edict in 1679 gave the finiſhing Stroke to it, in 


the Preamble to which the King attributes the Succeſs 
of his former Edicts to * the Stedfaſtneſs it had pleaſ- 
« ed God to give him in maintaining the Statutes a- 
© gainſt Duels and private Combats in their utmoſt Se- 
© yerity, and that by reſolving to do ſo for the future, 
© he had Ground to hope he might be able during his 


Reign utterly to aboliſh that Crime, after it had been 


jn vain attempted by the Kings, his Predeceſſors. 
The Show of Courage in moſt Men is proportioned 
only to the Degree of Hazard they run : and when 
they have nothing to fear but the Skill and Strength of 
their Adverſary, which by a moderate Computation, 
leave them nine Chances in ten for eſcaping with their 
Lives, it is no wonder Inſtances of ſingle Combat 
happen ſo frequently. Beſides, that this Hazard of 
Death is commonly very much leſſened in the Opinion 


of the angry Gentlemen concerned by an unreaſonable 


Contempt of their Adverſary, and an unjuſt Preference 
of their own Abilities to his. But if Men were once 
made ſenſible, that the Hazard of being killed in the 
Combat was the leaſt Part of the Danger they incurred; 
that as eertainly as they fought, ſo certainly they ſhould 
not eſcape Death, both from their Adverſary's Wea- 
pons and the Severity of the Law, in all Probability 
there would be fewer Swords drawn than we ſee at 
preſent, We are told of à Mferhod uſed by a Mareſchal 
of France to ſuppreſs Duels and Quarrels in his Army, 
that bears a little hard upon the Courage of ſingle 

[ Combat ants. 
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. tual to the putting an end to this Vice in France, ſhould 


680) 
n He ordered that the Scene of Adion 
ſhould always be upon a narrow Bridge without Rails, 


arid that Guards ſhould be placed at each Eud 10 
prevent a Retreat. The Deſign of it was to give the 


Champions their Choice, to die by each other s Sword, 


ot be drowned ®. 
That the Cettainty of capital Puhiſhment would pte- 


vent a great deal of this PraQice, appears from hence, 
| Featleſſneſs of an Adverſary is 10ok'd upon as Coy- 
rage, and as ſuch is accompanied with the Applauſe of 


the World: But ſhewing a Contempt of the Galloys 
would gain 4 Man no other Reputation for Bravety, 
than it is in every one's Power to attain to, by coining 
of Money, or taking a Purſe. A Man is not a Ja 


the better eſteemed for fitting aftride a Pinnacle; nor 


would his Memory be the more regarded, if upon his 
receiying any Affront from another, any Diſappoint 
ment or ill Uſage from the World, he ſhould venture 
to beat ont his own Brains. Now the fighting an Ad. 
verſary with a Certainty to be hanged for i it, would be 
looked upon much like fuch another. piece of Corr 
ne. © 

hy ſhall only obſerve further, that though the 
Law in this Particular is the ſame now it was 


me Ages ago, yet either the Interpretation or the _ I 


Execution of it is vaſtly different. Had there been the 
fame Security formerly for coming off upon Trial, 
they would ſcarce have thought it worth while (as it 


was their common Practice) to retire out of the Brizifp 


Dominions to execute a Challenge. 
I believe it would be difficult to aſſign any Reaſon, 
why the fame Methods that have been found ſo effec- 


— , I * _ YT 


| o See Cockburn upon Duels, p. 346. | 


E EV. > -. C0 _ CS e e 
\ 


_ - - 
not meet with a proportionable Succeſs here. If no 
other Proyiſion were made, it ſhould, one would think, 
be at leaſt taken Care of, that Men ſhould not be obli- 
ged to quit the profitable Employments they are bred 
to (perhaps the only Means they have to ſubſift upon) 
and be turned looſe to the World to ſtarve, for reſuſing 
what by the Laws of theit Country theyre liable to be 


| hang'd for if they comply with. Either let the Laws be re- 


pealed, or don't let the Obſervance, inſtead of the 
Breach of them, be puniſhed with ſo much Cruelty. 
What a ſtrange Interpretation this is of the Opinion of 
St. Paul, who told People, that if they obeyed the 
Laws, they had ſo little Reaſon to fear the Reſentment 
of the Magiltrate, that they had a Right to receive 
Praiſe, that is, Honour at his Hands“! But to return to 
the Fable. 

If the Cuſtom of Duelling was reckoned a political 
Evil in France, and the putting an End to it eſteemed a 
publick Benefit, what ſhould hinder it from being the 
Intereſt of other Countries to ſuppreſs it by the ſame 
Methods? Can he mention aify one Conveniency at- 
tending the Cuſtom of Duelling, which that Kingdom 
is deprived of, by the Succeſs of the King's Edits? And 
it not, has the Author any Pretence to urge this Crime 
in ſupport of his Scheme? Did that Monarch think it 
one of the greateſt Glories of his Reign to deſtroy a 
public Benefit? He, who in Feats of Arms has outdone 
Alexander aud Caſar both, in embelliſbing his Kingdom, 
aud poliſhing his Nation, has exceeded Auguſtus; and 
fſhewed himſelf, bath at Home and Abroad, a deeper Poli- 
rician than Tiberius? Who bas done Miracles that no 
other Politician was ever able to perform *? 


—— 
ö un.. 


? Rom. xiu. 3. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the Power ? De thas which 
5s Good, and thou ſhalt have Praiſe of the ſame. ? 
Te lin nimas%'d, by Bernard Mandeville, Author of the Fable of the 
Zees, P. I27. Eat. 2. t Ibid. p. 148. 
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Ot was it his Religion in this Inſtance thut over- ruled 
his Politicks? That would be ſtranger ſtill ; for ht the 
ſame Time, we ate told, he was @ wicked Tyra *. 

I bave ſaid, that the Practice of good Manners, for 
warit of more effeual Reſtraints, was owing to the 
Fear of being called 'to att Account for the 
Behaviour. For beſides that, theſe more effectual Re- 
ſtraints were aQually experienced in France, and 'woutd, 
no doubt, prove effectual elſewhere, it is certain, im 
2 ſtrict Regard to Virtue and Morality would wore ef. 
ſectualy chte the Inconveniencies complained of 'thik 


either of them. We tire now enquiting what would de 


v 


the Conſequences of a ſtri& and univerſal 'Moratiy : 
and if good Manners, Courteſy, Afaitiry, und a quiet 
Diſpolition come into the Number of moral Virtaes, 
(as certainly they ought) all the Conveniencies and 
happy Effects of theſe upon a Society, ought'to be aſcribec 
to the Practice of Motality. The Spirit of Virtue, 4 
well as Religion, is mitd und gentle. To be cotite 
ous, peictable, quſet, not provoking one another, to 
avoid Bitterneſs, Wrath, Clamour, and ill Langwige 
ate che precepts of natural Reaſon, confirmed to t 
by Revelation. And it is an Iuſtructon in Point of 
Ptudence and 'preſent"Convenienty, as well as Dhry, 


to be well bred, from the great Hatard Men run Nom 


the contrary Behaviour *. t Nay, Solon tells] us, m 
Honour itſelf confirms thoſe Leſſons of Religion a! 
Prudence *. 

If then we put the Inſtance before uin the ſtrongel 
Light in favour of the” Author and his Opinions, i 


can't ſetve the grand Purpoſe of tis Scheme. For it 
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( 83.) 
it ſhould be allowed bim (though it is far from being 
true) that 4 Toleration of ſome. Crimes in a general 
Depravicy of Maynets, is the likelieſt Means to pre. 
vent greater Crimes, ot greater Inconveniencics, and 


that this ſhould be true particularly in the Caſe of Dx- 


elling ; yet it js far from ſhewing the Uſefxlpeſs of ſuch 
Depravity or Vice; it rather demonſtrates the vaſt Miſ- 
chief of it, as ſomething that makes 8 Toleration of 
leſfer Inconveniencies zeceſſary. And, I preſume, it 
won't be denied, that a panQual Regard-to Virtue in 
all its Branohes, would prevent all the Inconvegiencies, 
which for want of that Virtue, it is ſuppoſed to be the 
Duty of the Magiſtrate to cure by leſs innocent, as well 
as leſs effectual Remedies. l 

Whatever the Author may think fit ta urge for him- 
ſelf by way of Apology, the Deſign of his Rook is not 
to ſhew the Folly of Quarrelling at. what ub buman 
Prudence can prevent , but to ew the Folly of pre- 
vexting ſuch Evil at all. Though no human Prudence 
can extirpate all -Evil, he won't deny, furely; that the 
Power of Heaven can work ſuch a Miracle. And he 
is all along ridiculing People's Folly, not for deſiring 
an impoſſible Thing; but for procuring in fa#, by Mi- 
racle, ſuch a general Virtue, and conſequently ſuch a 
general Poverty. If his Deſign had heen otherwiſe, 
though it might appear leſs impious and ſhocking, it 
would certainly appear more weak and impertinent. 
The Poſition laid down in his Title Page, to be proved 
in the Courſe of his Work, is, that private Vites are 
public Benefits, Now if to prove this Poſition, all 
that he attempts to ſhew is, that let the Magiſtrate do 
what he can to root out Vice, he can't do this ſo ef- 
fetually, but that ſome will ſtill remain; the Reader 
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| (94) 
mult certainly think, that he has advanced a Prineiple 
which he durſt not maintain, or if he did intend to main- 
tain it, that his Arguments for that Purpoſe are exceſ- 
ſively weak. He will come off very well, if he only - 
falls under one Part of the Cenſure. But what his De- 
ſigns were, I ſhall haye Occaſion to obſerve more at 
large by and by. © ; | nt 

| What a Pleaſure to him it is to abuſe any thing that 
is called a moral Virtue, though it be at his own Ex- 
* pence ! To be at once well bred and ſincere is a Con- 
\tradidtion . If he were asked which of the two : 
inconſiſtent, Qualities, good Breeding or Sincerity, he s 
ehooſes to part with in his ordinary Converſation and 
Friendſhips, it would puzzle him to anſwer it. But the Wl 
Reader will determine it for him, for good Breeding | 
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very Man will expect in a. Companion, though the 
want of the other may be better concealed. | "0 
One Word more before we leave this Subject of Ho- 
nour. Tally we find makes the Difference between 
Virtue and Honour to be this, that Honour is the Ap- 1 
plauſe the judicious part of the World beſtow upon the WR 
Practice of Virtye ; which the Reader, it is likely, will | : 
think a pretty good Account of the Matter, only that 
it is a kind of Honour, like the Worſhip of Diana, 
ſomewhat ont of Faſbion . But the Difference between 
Virtue and Honour upon the preſent Foot, and the diſ- 
proportionate Numbers of their Votaries is adjuſted _ 
with great Exactneſs by the Author of he Fable, The 
Reaſon why there are ſo few Men of real Virtue, and | 
many of real Honour, is, becauſe all the Recompence a 
Man has of a wirtuons Adion, is the Pleaſure of dying 
it, which moſt People reckon but poor Pay; but 
the Self-denial a Man of Honor ſubmits to in one 
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(8s) 
receives from another . That is, the Reaſon why there 
are ſo few Men of real. Virtue, and ſo many of real 
Honour, is, that the Recompence of the firſt is the 
Pleaſure of doing it, the Reward of the laſt the Satii- 
fadtion received from, it. The firſt I People reckoa 
but poor Pay, the laſt all Men know to be a very ſub- 


ſtantial Reward. This is not a Miſtake in Expreſſion; - 
it is a Blunder that his way of Thinking neceſſarily 
doom'd him to. For no doubt but zhe Pleaſure of do- 

1 ing an Action, is the only Motive human Nature can 

oa act upon. It is what we have in View, and can't but 5 
e have in View, in every individual Circumſtance of our 

d Lives. And this the worſt Syſtem of Ethics he could 

e have picked out, might have told him; nay more, his 


own Book might have ſet him right. 

* BY — — —ʒ—́—Ś—: g ò———.ſ ä. — 
| Wa a P. 246. r 
2 © P, 491. There is no Difference between Will and Pleaſure in one 
Senſe, and every Motion made in ſpight of them muſt be unnatural and 
1 convullive, And juſt before, It is impoſſible that Man, mere fallen Mans 
1 ſhould act with any other View but to pleaſe himſelf. 

= | Man, MERE FALLEN MAN, _ he. dull and contemptible muſt ſuch @ © 
1 Joke upon any other Subject than Religion have been thought For the ſake 

= | 5 Ridicule he has made arrant Nonſenſe of the whole Sentence. To act wi 7 


View to pleaſe himſelf, is ſo far from being the Indication of a fallen State, 
eing a Mark of Imperfetiion in our Make, that it is i ſible for 1 44 
= much as to conceive that Angels themſelves, or any more perfect Being, ſhould a 

| 55 pon any other Motive ; let the Canſe of that Pleaſure be what it will. 
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1 IN CE ve are told the Fable of the Bees is a Rbap- 
ſody void of Order or Methed *, the Reader can't 
expect any exact Connexion or Regularity to be ob- 
ſerved in the Anſwer to it. This is the only Excuſe 1 


ſhall make for taking this Occaſion to give ſome Ac- 
count of the Author's Opinions, with Regard both to 


— 
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Morality 


688090 
Morality and Religion; and as to the firſt to diem how 
many Writers, and what t:#d of Writers he is obliged 
to for this lovely Scheme, which he will give you his 
Word for, is beyond any orher Syſtem of Ethicks *; and 
to ſhew likewiſe ia hat a weak, inconſiſtent, ;prevaci- 
dating manner he has defended thoſe Opinians. 
- Now the Opinions cheraſelves, allowing for ſome lit 
ue Improvement of his om upon them, are of yer 
vid Date. They ſeem to have had their Sow, 
Acheifin nſeIf, | 202. 
Tbeodbras firmed Athens und: who was indeed-oze 
8 *of the irg on Record, be, in fo many Wook 
denied the Being of a God) proſeſſed among other O- 
pinions very like our Author's, abat Theft, Adultery, 6 
Sacrilege, were Ne in their Seaſon, thare being W a 
Trurpitude n: ſuch Things in their ow 
from Opinion, which was agreed hn to keep Foals in 
Drier *; that a wiſe Man might openly uſe the. Perſon 
2 with a good "Countenanac, and then by an in- 
genious Argument, endaavnurs to ſhew the Innogepey 
of ſuch Commerce with eirher Sex as you liked bei} 
Quas Friengſlip and 4 Regard for your Country were 
Hoaliſh aud ridiculeus. A part of this Doctrine he learn 
from his Maſter Ariftippur ; that there was wothing juſt 
.or-6xcclleut, or. Jowechal 5 in its Nature, but as Law and 
Thus made it ſo ; 7 there was no fuck thing as 
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"THe lived about. the 360. viſa Chit. i gerast who was di 11 
in the ſame manner, Wel about a hundred 2 "ns N wh 
Atheos qui diftns eft, poſteaque Theoderns, 'nonne eh Deornm I 
(irwlerane? Cic. de Nat. Deor. I. 1. 

8 Kren 75 ual Morntivauy, ec. 6, Ping. Laert, in the Life of 
Compars ti this with thi Fable of the! Bees from theſe Words; The firf 


went . 7 
— So 2 * 7 7 2 us And 373 — — 


becher n Worth and Excellency in Things, a Pre = 
ence of one above another. And p. 380. e hunting 4 er a 


ſtum, is not much better than 4 wild-Gooſe-Chace, © 
aa 7. rt $116, Quous Y Diog, Lagrt, ibid, 
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vo Being without m. 
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Kimdurſs, Bieuaſip or Bemeficence, und that they wore 
only practiſeu upon a ſelfiſh Promeipie, wut that they bad 


Bios Boryſthenites was à Scholar of this T heobrus, 
and in his Opinions and Praftices full as wicked as him- 
ſelf : but when he found himſelf near his End, he who 
had made a Jeſt of the Gods, and tidionied Men for 
the Worſhip of them, died not only with all the Hor- 
ror which a Senſe of Guilt could give him, but fell 
into the loweſt Superſtition, and among other Inſtan- 
ces of it, of which thete-is a particular Account, had an 
old Woman to try Charms upon him. 

The Doctrine of Pyrrho, who lived about the ſame 
Time, was much to the ſame Purpoſe. He ſaid, There 
was nothing excellent, or ſhameful, or juſt, or unjuſt *; 
and ſo of other Things; that there was nothing in Reality, 
but that Men did every Fhmg from Law ard | Gaſton, 
that one Thing was not rather to'be:choſen than another; 
or as the Author of the Fable has ſtumbled upon a pret- 
ty good Explanation of his Words, there is zo-real 
Worth and Excelleury in things, uo :Pre-eminence of one 
whove another. His Life, we ate told in the next 
Words, was agrerable to bis Opinions. From this 
Pyrrho, Stepticks were called Pyrrbomans, or Pyerbo- 
wiſts; and from hence that Treatiſe of Seta, Empiri- 

cus ® had its Name; in one Part of which he endea- 
vours to overturn the Certainty of Right and Wrong, 
Virtue and Vice, by collecting a great many monſtrous 
Opinions and Cuſtoms of People contrary to the com- 
mon ones. From hence, or rather from Momrargne *, 
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a Fool would pradtiſe them v. 


petendis: He then adds, Nec vincet ratio hoc, tantumden 


(388) 
who has borrowed: it from hence, has our Adthor 2. 
gain borrowed what he has given us to the ſame Pyr- 
poſe, and in Purſuit of the ſame laudable End o. 

Much of the ſame kind is the Diſputation of Carre. 
ades in Lactantius v. Fara ſibi homines pro utilitate ſanx: 
:ſſe, ſcilicet varia pro moribus, & apud eoſdem pro tem- 
poribus ſæpe mutata ; in ſhort, that there is no ſuch thing 
as natural Right or Fuſtice, or if there be, that none but 


To this Purpoſe is that Expreſſion of Shen ioſa 2 F 
tilitas juſti prope mater & equi, He is expoſing the 
Abſurdity of that Opinion of the Szorcks, defended by 
Tally *, equalia eſſe peccata® ; but, ſays he, when yu 
come to the Proof of it, ſenſus moreſque repugnant, atqut 
ipſa utilitas juſti prope mater & equi. Now if there be 
a Difference in Faults, it is a Proof in itſelf, that the 
juſtum & equum, have their Original in the very Ne 
zure of Things, and do not ariſe from Profit or Conde. 
niency. He confutes himſelf yet more plainly after- 
wards. Jura inventa metu injuſti fateare neceſſe eſt, Ten- 
pora ſi faſtoſgue velis evolvere mundi. Nec natura poteſ 
juſto ſecernere i niquum, Dividit ut bona diverſis, fugienda 


at peccet, idemque, Qui teneros canles alieni infregerit 
borti, Et qui nocturuus Divim ſacra legerit. He means 
ſomewhat more than barely, that Reaſon does not prove 
the Crimes to be the ſame; he means that Reaſon ie: 
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o See his Search into the Nature of Society, from theſe Words, In A,jẽj,ẽj]mu 
there is no greater Certainty, &c. p. 379. This was the common Argumen: FR 
againſt the intrinſick Difference ot Good and Evil in Cicero's Time, Si Wn 

pertarbat nos Opinionum Varietas bomimumque diſſentio: & quia non idem r- 
— in ſenſibus, hos natura certos putamns : illa, que a) Fe, aliis — nec 
4215 ſemper ano modo videntur, ficta eſſe dicimms. uod eft lenge 


& &. e. 17. | 7 Lad. L. 5. c. 16. 
4 Hor. Sat. L. t. Sat. 3. v. 98. | 
r Paradox. 3. CV. 96. 
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ew the contrary, and if Reaſon does ſhew this Diffe- 
rence; the ſame Light of Reaſon will evince yet more 
ſtrongly the Difference between Right and Wrong. It 
is impoſſible that he who has no Notion of a ſtrait 
Line, ſhould determine which Lines are oſs crooked. 
Without ſuppoſing the firſt, it is abſurd to ſay there is 
any ſuch Thing as the laſt; Aaſit regala, ſays he, pecca- 
tis quie pænas irroget aquas. Nature or Reaſon is that 
Rule, which as it makes a Difference between Right 
and Wrong, ſo between the Degrees of Wrong. That, 
Jura inventa metu injuſti, does not prove at all againſt 
this: For beſides that, a Jaſtum mult be ſuppoſed before 
the Fear of the contrary could ſubfiſt ; the moſt that 
can be inferred from it, is, that all Men would not be 
prevailed upon to praQiſe this natural Juſtice, without 
the Aſſiſtance of human Laws, or rather Puniſhments 
to oblige them to it. e 


But among all theſe vile and atheiſtical Opinions, we | 


don't find that the Profeſſors of them ever carried the 
Matter ſo far, as to think the Practice of Vice and 
Wickedneſs for the good of Mankind in general. In- 
deed Theodorus and Bion did all they could to recom- 
mend them, and to make all Virtues, and eſpecially Mo- 
deſty *, appear odious and contemptible : But then 
it was only from the Pleaſure that attended the Practice 
of Wickedneſs, and the natural Indifference between 
one Action and another. They had not yet diſcovered, 
that Vice and Rognery were public Benefits; much leſs 
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t _ enim ſceler i landare ſatis reputabant niſi virtutes omnes, & impri- 
mis modeſtiam, in publicum odium & contemptum protraherent. vid. Parkeri 
Diſputationes de Deo. p. 21. | 

Compare this with p. 153. of the Fable, where he is ridiculing the 
Simplicity of thoſe, who, by the Contrivance of skilful Moraliſts, are 
taught to conceal or diſguiſe their darling Paſſion, Luſt. Oh ! the mighty 
Prize we have in View for all our Self-denial! Can any Man be ſo ſerions as to 
abſtain from Langbter, &c. 
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(99). M 
G0 be ind -any elaborate Treatiſes writ o prove f Ill 
monſtrous an Opinion. This Diſcovery ſeems to have 
been reſerved for the happy Invention of Enpliſomer; 
and from the Creation downward, there has deen no 
Point of Time more ptoper for the Diſcovery of thi 
Opinion, than that of the grand Rebellion; an Opini- 
on, to which Men could fo eaſily reconcile their hellifh 
Practices. At that Time there were ſome who aſſerted 
roundly, That the Att of Lying, Stealing, Cone 
ing and Defrauding others ; that the Acts of Mor- 
© ther, Adultery, Inceſt, Fornication, Uncleanneſ;, 
© Sodomy, and Drunkenneſs, were not Things in 
themſelves ſhameful or wicked, but as holy and 
© cighteous as any religions Duties: That all HuS 
< confifted in the acting theſe Things; and that there was 
no ſuch Thing really and — ane. 
© Sin, but as People judged of them. 

It is amazing that theſe comfortable Opinions ſhould 
not gain more Proſelytes. But ſo low and infamous 
were the Authors of them look'd upon, that Hiſtory 
has nat preſerved their very Names to us, and we can 
only know that there were ſuch Men, by a publick Ad, 
that even the Governors of thoſe Times thought them- 
ſelves obliged to paſs aguinſt ult ſach arheiftical, blaſphe- 
mous, undiexerrable Opinions v, with an Affurance only 
in the Preamble that ſuch had been lately broached. 
And from hence our Author ſeems to have borrowed 
What was wanting in the Syſtems of Ariſtippus, Tbeo- 
dorus, Bion, Pyrrho, and Sextus Empiricus, towards 
compleating that beautiful Plan delivered to us in the 
Fable of the Bees. lown it is poſſible our Author may 
not rave gone ſo far for theſe Opinions; they have 
been copied by ſeveral French Writers, and, with great 
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_ and good Language, ſpread through their whole 


8. 

—— Opinions condemned above were conſiſtent and 
uniform. But the Author of the Fable, though in ſome 
places he has defended theſe Notions in the ſame Lati- 
tude with his Predeceſſots, yet has thought it proper, 
for Reaſons that will appear by and by, to inſert ſo 
many Cautions and Limitarions, to featter up and down 
ſuch avkward Excuſes for himfelf and his Work, 
as the Reader will certainly believe to be as inconfiſtens 
with his real Opinions, as thefe Opinions are with com- 
mon Senſe or Honeſty. 

It is one of his favourite Opinions „that in e- 
very Country there ought to be a Toleration of Pub- 
lick Stews, ot Temples of Venus. The Magiſtrate muſt 
connive at them, but he muſt not encourage them ; he 
ought to tolerate them, but ſtill continue to abominate 
them. And then from the Inſtance of Holland, he tells 


you, the Magiſtrates do well, to be always F 


them of their immoderate Gains, puniſhing thoſe neceſſary 
Profligates, the Bawds and Panders *, and laying them 
under all poffible Marks of Infamy. But ſurely, if 
they do ſo much Service to the Publick, it ſhould rathe 

be the Duty of the Magiſtrate upon his Principles to e- 
rect Statues to their Honour. For the ſame Reaſons 
that plead for a Toleration, are equally ſtrong for all 
poſſible Encouragement that can be ſhewn them. The 
Reaſon he gives why they ſhould be zolerazed, is.” to 
prevent a much greater Crime, that of - Adultery. The 
more Reputation therefore Stews are in, the leſs Occa- 
ſion (according to his Scheme) there ſhould be for A- 
dultery. For a Toleration of theſe Temples of Ve- 
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( 92 ) | = 

unt *, is not, I preſume, upon the ſame Foot with , ll 
Toleration of meer ſpeculative Errors in Religion, 
which it is the Duty of the Magiſtrate barely to alu 
of, but not to encourage. As much as we have heard 
of natural Rights of late Years, I don't remember i 
has ever yet been gravely: aſſerted in print, that a Liber. 
ty of Whoring comes into the Number of them. l 
then it be only the goqd Policy of the Governors (as x 
Means to prevent Adultery) that this Toleration i 
owing to, it ought to reach much further, and Whores, 
Bawds, and Panders, ſo far from being laid under parti- 
cular Hardſhips and Diſcouragements, ought to be put 
upon the ſame Foot with all other worthy Promoters 
of the Commonweal. 
Adultery it ſeems is the Miſchief to be provided 3. 
gainſt. Adultery then (though it be a very heinous 
Crime) is prejudicial to Society. Now if leſſer Vices 
are to be indulged only as they preyent greater ones, it 
would be the Duty of the Magiſtrate to extirpate all 
fort of Vice if he could, and by the moſt innocent Me- 
thods poſſible. For if 1 of Vice be the End 
propoſed, it is his Duty to prevent every Degree of it. 
Bur this is contrary to his whole Scheme : for the Ex- 
tirpation of Vice and Roguery, is the Evil and Folly 
he complains of. He does not, as was obſerved juſt 
now, blame his grumbling Hive for taking improper 
Methods to root out Vice, but for rooting it out 47 all; 
that is, for making a rich and thriving Hive to become 
an honeſt one, and conſequently a Poor one. What a 
fine conſiſtent Syſtem of Ezhicks is this! Whores are 
of great Service to 4 Commonwealth, and yet it is 
the Duty of the Magiſtrate upon State Principles, to 
lay Whores and their Keepers under unequal Taxes, 
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1 p. 2. The Muſick in theſe Temples of Fenn s is performed by Or- 
Zams, Co ; , 
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Hardſhips and Diſcouragements! All private Vices are 
publick Benefits ; but it is the Duty of the Magiſtrate 
upon State Principles to prevent Adultery, by allow- 
ing of F ornication ! 

It would be tedious to take particular Notice of all 
ſach ſhuffling Paſſages ; thoſe that follow will ſerye as a 
Specimen of the reſt. 

Rogues are very pernicious to human Society, and e. 
very Government ought to take all imaginable Care to 
root out and deſtroy them . It follows in the next Wards, 
yer if all People were ſtrictly honeſt, Smiths and other 
FTradeſmen would want Employment, and all that depend 
's [RE upon Vice would ftarve *®. And again, The Moment 
Evil ceaſes, the Society is ſpoiled, if not totally diſſolu- 
ed ©, It ſeems, it is the Duty of the Magiſtrate to zake 
all imaginable Care to do, what, if he can do ¶ectually, 
he is ſure will ruin his Country. 

He is far from encouraging Vice ©, and yet they are the 
worlt of Women, and the moſt. profligate of their Sex, 
that are the moſt beneficial ©.” 

Players and other diſſolute People, Gluten, Epicures, 
Paraſites, Pimps, Sharpers, Pickpockets, Corners, Fortune- 
Tellers, and ſuch like, are certainly the Bane of civil Soci- 

cy, and yet Evil moral as well as natural is the ſolid Baſis, 
3 the Liſe and Support of all Trades and Employments without 
Exception, the true Origin of all Arts and Sciences s. 
; FX He does not bid Men be vicious, but he gives them 
FX warning, har the Moment Evil ceaſes, the Society muſt 
| FR Ge ſpoiled, i not totally diſſolved *. 

1 He never ſaid, nor imagined, that Man could not be 
= wir:u0us as well in a rich and mighty Kingdom, as in the 
RE 7f pitiful Commonwealth ; but he owns it is his Senſe, 
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that no Society can be raiſed iuto ſuch 4 rich and mighty 
Kingdom, or ſo raiſed, ſubþfh in their Wealth and Power 
for any canſideroble Time, without: the Vices of Man k 
That is, in plain Words, he is not ſo naughty as to 
imagine, that Man could not be virtuous in a rich and 
mighty Kingdom, as weil as elſewhere ; all his Senſe 
is, that it is impoſſible it ſhould be a rich —_—_— 
Kingdom where Man is virtuous. 
Though by telling People that Honeſty id a mean, 
ftarving Principle, he has: ſpewn the Way 10 worldly 
Greatneſs , yet he 2 #0. Body ta make any Inferen- 
ces from them. ". 
Hle lays it Jows as a firſt Principle, that in all 4. 


eties, great and ſmall, it is the Duty of every Member cf 


it to be good; Virtne ought ta be encouraged, and Vice 
diſconntenanced'®. Why ſo ? Becauſe no Vice is ever able 
zo ſhake the Conſtitution b. Every Member onght to be 
good, becauſe' when every Part is full of Vice, the whale 
Mats will be a Parad:ſe d. 

Virtue ought to be encouraged, and Vice e 
and yet, Good will ſpring up, and pullulate from Evil as 
naturally as Chickens do from Eggs; that is, it is tho Duty 
of the Magiſtrate to encourage the Breed of Chickens, 
but he muſt, do all he can, to 63 the laying 
of Eggs. | 4 

'Tis plain then, theſe ſoftening Expreſſions are not 
thruſt in to explain the reſt of his Book (unlefs Contra- 
dicting be Explaining) but to ſerve ſome other Purpoſe. 
Whenever he ſhould be charged with the Wickedneſs 
of his Opinions, though it would be difficult to defend 


them, it might be eaſy however to quate ather Expreſ- | 


ſions. that are very harmleſs, or at worſt ſuch as are no- 


thing to the Purpoſe. This is in fact the common Uſe 
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k P. 255. P. 105. P. 258. n Pref. p. 9. 
0 P. af. P. 116. at the Bottom. d The Fables p. 9. 
7 Þ. 89. 
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he makes of an in n he cſi his Vindicavion 
For Inſtauce. | 
He tells you de ha den charged with Impiery, in 
aſſceting, that moral vii conſtitutes the Happineſs of 
Mankind, that ir #3 #e ſolid Baſes, &c. Theſe Words, 
he owns, are in ve Book, and being both inmocent md 
trac, are tike to remain there ©, To prove them inno- 
cent, he cites another Paſſage, in which he ſays, moſt 
of the ingenious Tings Mankind have found out, have 
been to aſt their Woaknefs, or ſupply their Wants; than 
which (as he ſuys of another Place) it muſt be owned 
notbing can be more harmleſs * Upon this he breaks ont 
into a judicions Sarprize, but what Relation bas all 
this to Religion or Infidelity, more than it bas t Næviga- 
tion or the Pence in the North *? Why truly ſcarce fo 
much: But I hope it is not the Readers Fault it is not 
more to the Purpoſe. There can be no Harm in aſ- 
ſerting, that all human Happineſs comſiſtt in Rognery, 
becauſe if Men could have any Thing brought them only 
for wiſhing for, and could be carried over the World upon 
a Pegaſus, there would be no Occafion for Shipping 
or Poſt-Chaiſes. I it from the Neceſſmies of Men that 
Trades ariſe "; for as he very well obſerves, if there 
were no Wants, how could they be ſupphed *? After 
this with what becoming Inſolence does he look down 
upon Mankind, and bid them, in the next Words, not 
meddle with Books above their Sphere ? 

He is ſo confident, that this will paſs with the cour- 
teous Reader for a ſufficient Defence of himſelf and 
his Opinions, that he can't help talking in Triumph o- 
ver his Adverſary, and pointing out the future Honours 
that ſhall be paid to his Work. The offentive Paſſage 
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P. 424. Whilſt we are employcd in ſupplying the infinite Variety of 
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is to remain there in all future Impreſſions . No doubt 
on't; he feels all the Pleaſure as well as Uneafinef; 

of his Friend Horace. He writes to late Poſterity, 
Ego poſtera creſcam lande recens ; and all; People of 
Knowledge and Education ©, of elevated Minds. a, of 
great Probity and Virtae,; and unqueſtionable good Senſe *, 


will continue to read his Book with freſh Pleaſure. He 


ſees Immortality in his Work; for as he is ſatisfied it 
bas diverted Perſons of unqueſtionable good Senſe already, 
he is in ub Fear that it will ever ceaſe to do ſof, 
He is ſenſible that any Defence of Vice and Wickedneſz 
more ingenious it is, the more miſchievous it is.; there- 
fore with Regard to any good, well-meaning Men that 
may complain of his Book, he is ſo kind as to promiſe; 
that he would never quarrel with the Man who ſhould 
tell bim it might as well have been let alone; yet he al- 
ways thought (and with very good Reaſon too) it would 
pleaſe Men of any tolerable Taſte, and not be eaſily 
bofts, cn = $62 4 lbs 
After this it is odds but the Reader agrees with him 
in the Words that immediately follow, that hig Vanity 
be could never conquer ſo well as could be uiſbed“; and 
yet after all, how does he know but it might be that very 
Vanity that diverted the Perſons he means? | 
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a P. 464. | 

d p. 426 I felt all the Uneaſineſs my Friend Horace complains of, &. 

c P. 467. | L 

d P. — I write not to many, nor ſeek for any Well-wiſhers, but 2. 
mong the few that— have their Minds elevated above the Vulgar. See the 
whele Paſſage. The infamous Vanini (who we ſhall hear by and by dieda 
Martyr for Atheiſm) madr juſt ſuch another Speech for himſelf and his Opinions, 
Que a me ſeribuntur, quo à vulgo ſunt remotiora, es propinquiora calumniæ. 


e P. 467. | 
fp = 468. Such as it is, I am ſatisfied that it has diverted Perſons of great 


Probity and Virtue, and unqueſtionable good Senſe ; and I am in no fear that 


it will ever ceaſe to do fo whilſt it is read by ſuch, | 5 
e P. 472, I would never quarrel with the Man who ſhould tell me that it 


might as well have been let alone; yet 1 always thought it would pleaſe 
Men of any tolerable Taſte, and not be eaſily loſt. 
n P., 472. 
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697 
If the Reader would know upon what it is he grounds 
his Hopes, what are the patticular Excellencies of the 
Work that give him this pleaſing Proſpect, let him take 
them as the Author has pointed them out with great E- 


loquence himſelf, Whoever has been uſed to run over the 


Advertiſements at the end of our weekly Papers, can't 
be unacquainted with the Stile, for it is writ in the true 
Spirit of a Quack Bill. 

Aſter having aſſured the Reader that zhe Fable of ile 
| Bees was deſigned for the Entertainment, not of the 
Valgar, but of People of Knowledge and Education, he 
goes on, It is a Book of ſevere and exalted Morality, 
that contains a ſtrict Teſt of Virtue, an infallible Tonch- 
tone to diſtinguiſh the real from the connterfeited, aud 
ſhews many Actiont to be faulty that are palmed upon the 
World for good ones: It deſcribes the Nature and Symp- 
toms of human Paſſions, detect their Force and Diſgui- 
fer; and traces Self-love in its darkeſt Receſſes; I might 
ſafely add (that is, if his Modeſty would let him) beyond 
any other Syſtems of Ethicks *. | 

He had before acquainted the Reader with his Abili- 
ties for this great Work. In Page 118. he fays, with 
an affected Modeſty, that he har ſeen ſomething of the 
World, which he explains afterwards in a Stile more 
natural to him, I have ſearched through every Degree 
and Station of Men. Again, The ſport-fighted Valgar 
in the Chain of Canſes ſeldom can ſee further than one 
Link', Then with a pretty Variety of Expreſſion, in- 
timates to you, how different his own Caſe isfrom that of 
the Vulgar ; that he, by gazing much (not on the Chain of 
Cauſes, but) on the Proſpe& of concatenated Events, is 
arrived to that Perfection, that he can plainly ſee Good 
ſpring up and pullulate from Evil, exactly in the manner 
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in the ſame manner. Mr, Eſprit v too he has been mighty 
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the reſt of the World ſee Chickens pullulate from Egge, 
or painted Butterflies grow out of ill-favoured Mag- 


gots: That he has acquired great Sill in anatomizing 
the inviſible Part of Man n, and that he can ſee a Man 
think, and tell you what he thinks, or very near 1 
Plainly as he can ſee the Noſe in his Face. 

After all this the Reader will be ſurprized to find he 


could humble himſelf ſo far as to put his Parts and A- 


bilities upon a Level with thoſe of Montaigne. It was 
ſaid of Montaigne that he was pretty well verſed in the 


Defects of Mankind, but nnacquainted with the Excel- 


lencies of human Nature: If I fare no worſe I ſhall think 
myſelf well ſed o. I have heard of ſome low Retain- 


'ers P Weſtminſter-Hall, who are remarkable for un- 


derſtanding only the wrong fide of the Law. Under- 
ſtanding the wrong Side of human Nature ſeems to be 
a Character of the ſame Kind. You ſee he has a great 

ind to paſs for ſuch another as Montaigne. He knew 
he had but one Chance for it, and that was by pilfering 
from him wherever he had an Opportunity. This he 
bas done with no ſparing Hand, So that his Book in 
many Places is indeed very like Monraigue's, a perfect 
Alter Idem. Mr. Bayle has been extreamly uſeful to him 


free with; and very often Rochefocault 4. So that the 
Authcr of this. iafallible Tonchſtone, this new Syſtem of 
Ethicks, beyond any other, will come out to be very lit- 
tle more than a Retailer of other Mens Impieties, and 
that ſometimes at the third and fourth Hand. 

But who. is this penetrating Genius, that his Ambiti- 
on and Vanity put him upon thinking he reſembles ? 
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w P. 153. 


n p. 409. 1 have ſeen a Man wink all mis, or gane like i 28 


plainly, as I could fee the Noſe in his Face. 
o Pref, p. 3 and 4- ? Mr, Eſprit's la fanſſets dei Vertus humaines. 


Nora! Reflecuen- 
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Why, but an entertaining Trifler at beſt, and very oft- ll 
en not that- There appears perhaps at firſt ſight a Va- ! 119 
tiety of Knowledge and Reading in his Works. The 0 
Reaſon is, that other Writers are content to give you nl 
as much of their Knowledge, as is to the preſent Pur- if 
poſe. This Author tells you all that he knows, and all 
he thinks, not upon ht Subject, but at that Time, 
without taking it for any ObjeQion that it ſerves to no 
Purpoſe at all. | 
The taxing him with Iinpiety, puts me in mind of 
another Piece of Vanity of his, more inſufferable than 
any that has been yet taken Notice of. The Fable of 
the Bees is not only a very ingenious, clever, learned 
Piece, that muſt pleaſe Men of any tolerable Taſte, and 
not be eafily loſs © : But what is uſing the Reader till 
worſe, he ſays, you muſt conſider it as a very virtuous, 
good, and pious Treatiſe, as a Book of ſevere and ex- 
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you in the following Paſſage. After having ſaid that he 
writes to thoſe who have their Minds elevated above the 
Vulgar , he goes on; If I have ſhewn the Way to 
worldly Greatneſs, I have always, without Heſitation, 
preferred the Road that leads to Virtue ". The meaning 
is this. © Tho? I have in the foregoing Treatiſe ſhewn 
© myſelf greatly skill'd in State Affairs, by pointing out to 
* Magiſtrates and Politicians * the Way that will infal- 
* libly carry a Society to the higheſt Pitch of worldly 
© Greatneſs, yet (ſuch is my Regard to Virtue) I have 
* bid them beware how they follow theſe Maxims ; 
* though I have demonſtrated, that Poverty is the ne- 
* 


alted Morality, that has diverted Perſons of Probity, as þ 0 | 
well as unqueſtionable good Senſe *. Fg . nt 

Both theſe Chatacters he inſiſts upon, and the great \ £5 i "lt 
Merit due to him upon both Accounts, he diſplays to . Q [ "1 
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© ceſſary Effect of Virtue, as Wealth and Grandeur are 
© the Conſequence of well-praQtiſed Roguery, jet I 
don't bid Men be vicious; on the other Side, I have 
© always bid them prefer chat ſtarving Principle of Ho- 
neſty to any Conſiderations - of Riches. or worldly 
© Greatneſs. There is not a Line in the Book that con- 
© tradidts this Doctrine, and I defy. my Enemies ta diſe 
* prove it*,* Who would have thought ſo great and 
ſo good a Man could have had any Enemies at all ? 
But ſince ſuch there are, who are probably malicious 
enough to deny that the Fable of the Bees, at leaſt, can 
entitle him to either Part of the Character, if he would 
allow me to adviſe him, he ſhould compound the Mat- 
ter with them, and drop one of theſe Pretenſions for 

the better Security of the other. 

If then, in Compliment to the Author's parts, it 
ſhould be ſaid that he was drawn into the Inconſi - 
cies mentioned before, from the fear of gefending his 
Opinions in that Latitude in which they were firſt 
broached; yet even in this View he is extremely unhap- 
Py in his Conduct, (as indeed he is ſeldom conſiſtent in 
any thing;) for in ſome Places he has aſſerted what a» 
mounts to as much, and in others has exalted his Scheme 
to a (till greater Height. 

© That the Ads of Lying, Stealing, Couſening and 
© Defrauding others, the Acts of Murder, Adultery, 
© Incelt, Fornication, Uncleanneſs, Sodomy, Drun- 


* kepnels, Sc. were not Things in themſelves - 
* ſhameful or wicked, but as People judged of them, 
* were the Opinions aſſerted long ago. In his 


Search into the Nature of Society, he ſays, be 
ſhall examine into the Reality of the pulchrum & 
honeſtum, e To A that the Ancients have talked 
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of ſo much. The meaning of this is to aiſcaſi whe- 
ther there be a real Worth aud Excellency in things, a 
Pre-eminence of one above another ; this he determines 
in the Negative. For as the pulcbram & honeſtum de- 
pend entirely upon Opinion, the hunting after them is 
wot. much better than a wild Gooſe - C haſe that is but 
little to be depended upon But the Diſappointment 
you will meet with in this Hunt, is not the greateſt Fault 
he finds with it, No doubt but the Hunt itſelf is miſ- 
chievous; any Enquiry into Virtue and Honeſty is of 
dreadful Conſequence. Upon what Scheme of Princi- 
ples then is it that he has always, without Heſitation, 
proces the Road that leads to Virtue? | | 
It being the Intereſt then of the very worſt of them, 
more than any, to preach up Publick-ſpiritedueſs, that they 
might reap the Fruits of the Labour and Self-denial of o- 
thers, and at the ſame Time indulge their own Appetites 
with leſs Diſturbance, they agreed with the reſt, to call 
every thing, which, without Regard to the Publick, Man 
ſhould commit to gratify any of his Appetites, vie 
and to give the Name of VIRTUE 70 every Performance, 
by which Man, contrary to the Impulſe of Nature, 
ſhould an the Benefit of others, or the Conqueſt of 
his own Paſſions out of @ rational Ambition of being 
good. What a Heap of abſurd Impiety is here! Tis 
not enough that the firſt Notions of Virtue were ſtarted 
to ferve the ambitious Purpoſes of Politicians b, but 
the very worſt of Men, the greateſt Raſcals of theic 
kind, muſt join in carrying on the moral Cheat. That 
Virtue and Vice were in their own Nature indifferent, 
had been afferted before; he muſt improve upon this, 
and tell you, that Vice is preferable to Virtue, becauſe 
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Virtue is contrary to the very Impulſe of Nature. Af. ? 


ter all this it is eaſy to underſtand his Sneer, that Peo- 
ple act contrary to this Impulſe of Nature, out of a ra- 
tional Ambition of being good. But to prevent all Poſ- 
fibility of Miſtake, he has explained himſelf at large in 
another Place. 0h! the mighty Prize we have in View 
for all our Self-denial! Can any Man be ſo ſerious as to 
abſtain from Langhter, when he conſiders that for ſo 
much Deceit and Inſincerity praiſed upon our ſelves as 
well as others, we have no other Recompence than the 
vain Satisfaction of making our Species appear more ex- 
alted and remote from that of other Animals, than it re- 
ally is; and we in our Conſciences know it tobe ©? and yet 
he, good Man! is apt to'bow down to Virtue, when he 
meets with ſuch fair Inſtauces of Self-denial * All 
zhe Recompence a Man has. of a virtuous Action, is 
the Pleaſure of doing it, whith moſt People reckon but 
poor Pay , and what is worſe, it ſeems, they are cheated 
even in that, and are paid in falſe Coin ; forthe Pleaſure 
they receive is the arranteſt Jeſt in Nature. And yet in 


all' he has ſaid, he has preferred the Road that leads to 


Virtze! 


To guard againſt any immoral Inferences that might 


be drawn from his Principles, as if he were an Encou- 
rager of Vice, he tells you, he does not ſay that the par- 
- ticular Members of Society who are guilty of any Vices 

ſhould not be continually reproved, or not be puniſhed for 
them when they grow into Crimes. The DiltinQion 
between Vices and Crimes is ſomewhat new, and truly 
worthy ſuch a Book of ſevere and exalted Morality. The 
meaning is this ; let Men be as vicious as they will, it 


wo 


c P. 153, 154. 4 P. 164. ; © P, 246. 

r Pret. p. 9. Of the ſame kind is that Expreſſion in p. 2.55. and repeated in his 
Defence, p. 470. chat Vice ought to be diſcountcuaucea, the Laws obeyed, 
and the 1 puniſhed, 
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is the Duty of the Magiſtrate only to reprove them 
(and why it ſhould be his Duty to do even that, is as 
hard to gueſs) but never to puniſb them till they com- 
mit ſome Crime againſt the State ; for Vices are ſo far 
from being Crimes againſt the State, that they are pub- 
lick Benefits. | ks 
But when he came to apply his Maxim to the Go- 
vernment and People of England *, he thought perhaps 
it would be too ſhocking to go about proving to them, 
that zo be wicked and to be happy meant the ſame thing, 
though this is certainly ineluded in the other. He durſt 
not write diſtin& Eſſays to prove, that the Ads of Mar- 
ther, Adultery, Inceſt, Sodomy, &c. were the Things hu- 
man Happineſs conſiſted in: But he has endeavoured 
to ſhew, that the leſs enormous Vices of Pride , Lu- 
xury i, Extravagance *, Extortion ', Pilfering, Rob- 
ding, Houſe-breaking , Lewdneſs , Y. are highly 
beneficial : That without the Vices of Man, no Soci- 
ety can become great or flouriſhing, nor continue ſo o: 
He thinks he has demonſtrated, that Evil, moral as well 
as natural, is the ſolid Baſis *, &: And to encourage 
the Practice of it, tells you, that »o Vice is ever 
able to ſhake the Conſtitution * ; nay that the very Re- 
verſe is true; for the Moment Evil ceaſes, the Soriety 
muſt be ſpoiled, if not totally diſſolved *. 

But if the ' Reader ſhould not think theſe ſufficient 
Intimations of his meaning, he muſt have Recoutſe to 
the Fable itſelf, where every Line will explain it. As 
this is only an Allegory in which he is more at Liber= 
ty, it is the likelieſt Place to find his real Opinions, 
Now the Hive, whoſe Happineſs he propoſes as a Pat- 

tern for the People of Ergland to endeavour at, were 
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- againlt his fellow Creatures, but the Divine Being itſelf, 


ture delineated, p. 7. And Tulhy in the lame manner makes it to be the — 
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fo exceſſively wicked, that it was impoſſible to o chen 
all their Frands \, But in ſnorrt 


— Part was full of Vice, 
Aud the whole Maſi a Paradiſe *. 


The Author judged very right, when he thought it 
would be ſuſpected, that the Remarks were not writ for 
the Fable, but the Fable to introduce the Remarks v, and 
to ſerve as a Key to them. Indeed the Fable itſelf is too 
wretched a Performance to deſerve a Commentary. 

When moral Virtue has met with ſuch Uſage from 
him, it is no wonder Religion ſhould not fare better at 
bis Hands. It is indeed a much leſs. Crime, not only 


to burleſque or deny Revelation, than to root up and 
deſtroy the firſt Principles of Virtue and Goodneſs, to 
decry Morality as the Iuvention of the worſt: of Men 
tor the better Indulgence of their Lufts , as the Offspring 
of Flattery begot npon Pride *, or in other Words, the 
Offspring of Roguery begot pen Folly ; or at belt as 
an Engine of State to ſerve the Purpoſes. of Ambition, 
and to make Slaves of Mankind *; to ſay there is no 
ſuch Thing in reality as any palchram & hono/tam, na - 
real Worth and Excellency in Things, no Pre-eminence 
of one above another *; but 9 all ende. upon the 
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P. 34.— The very wor em ctat they eir 
App etites with leſs Diſturbance — agreed, c. 

* kp. 37. The AA Virtues are the political Offepring which Flattery. 

Pri 

y P. 33. The firſt Rudiments of Morality— were chiefly contrived that the 
Ambitious — rea = the more Benefic from, and govern vaſt Numbers 
werrttr greater Faſe and Security 

The Foundation of Religion lies in that Difference between the A&s 
of Men, which diſtinguiſhes chem into good, evil, indifferent. For if there 
is ſuch a Difference there muſt be Religion, & contra. The Religion of Na- 
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Mode and Faſhion *. To point out the temporal In- 
conveniencies (which he knew to be the likelieſt Mo- 
tives to perſuade) the Ruin, the Poverty, and all the 


miſchievous Conſequences, that, he ſays, muſt attend 


the general Practice of Virtue®, to ridicule the only 


Rewards he thinks ate due to it, to repreſent them as 
below the Notice or Purſuit of wiſe Men, and fit only 


for Madmen and Cullies ©: I ſay, to do all this (which 
the Reader, by conſulting the Pages referred to, may 
ſee I have not endeavoured to exaggerate) muſt cer- 
tainly have a greater Share of Guilt, than ridiculing or 


oppoſing particular Paſſages in Scripture, or even deny- 


ing the Truth of Revelation itſelf. But he can do both 
theſe, and more than theſe. | 

We are told in Gene/is, that God ſaid to Man as ſoon 
as he was created, Have Douixio over the Fiſh of the 
Sea, and over the Fowl of the Air, and over every living 
thing that movethᷣ upon the Earth *, But this it ſeems is 
falſe ; For what Nature deſigus, ſhe executes. — If ſhe had 
intended that Man, as Man from a Superiority of Spe- 
cies, hould LOKD it over all other Animals, the Tiger, 
nay the Whale and the Eagle, would have obeyed his Voice e. 
How little Learning or Philoſophy demoliſhes the Bi- 
ble! Moſes's Account af the Creation can't be true; 
for you may whiltle to Tigers, Whales, and Eagles as 


E 


poſſible Foundation of Morality, Non eg .nione ſed natura conſfitatum eſſe jus. 
de Leg. I. 1. c. 10. For (as he ſays aticrwards) Si natura confirmatura jus 
uon exit, virtxtes omnes tollantur. Etiam in Deos ceremonie, religioneſque 
tollunt ur. c. 8 ofi [ Md . EE" 

p. 37 3. And again, after ſaying that it is impoſſible to decide what in 
Point KLE hes is handſomeſt, abſtract from the Mode in Being, whether 
Beards and Whiskers, or ſhaved Faces, narrow-brim'd Hats, or broad, great 
Buttons or little ones, be ſays, in p. 379. in Morals there is no greater Cer- 
tainty. f 

d See the Fable itſelf, and p. 428 and p. 105. like Honeſty, a mean, ſtarv - 
ng Virrue. 

1 P. 153- Oh! the mighty Prize we have in View for all our Self- denial. 

4 Cen. C. i. v. 28. © P. 19 
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| long as you pleaſe, and yet they will neither fight for 


you, carry Merchandize, nor go of your Errands. 
Forrior eſt qui ſe quam qui fortiſſima vincit mania, is a 
Maxim that could not eſcape his Notice, when he was 
ridiculing the-Motives to Virtue. It ſhews the R 
ry of Politicians, and the great Folly of the People, 20 
make a continual War with themſelves for the good of 
others, upon no other View, than the filly Pleaſure a · 
tiſing from the Conqueſt of their own Paſſions ©, He ſeems 
to have had a double Pleaſure in thia Ridicule. Beſides 


the common one of overturning'a Maxim the old mo- 
ral Philoſophers, had given into, he had an Opportu- 


nity of burleſquing Solomon for the ſame Obſervation . 
He will poſſibly ſay in his Defence, that he had not 


this Text of Scripture in view. Be it ſo; the Reader 


will, doubtleſs, make all ſuch Allowances for him, 
where he has an Opportunity of ſhewing his Candour 
with Safety to common Senſe. But at the ſame Time 
he will expect, I am afraid, that the Author ſhould ju- 
ſlify his Innocence, by retracting all thoſe Opinions that 


he finds ſo contradicted in Scripture. But alas! this 


would be to deltroy that Work that is to laſt for ever. 
It makes a good Flouriſh at the end of a Book to pro- 
miſe to recant, to beg Pardon of the offended Public, to 


burn his Book openly, if in the whole of it there is to be 


found the leaſt Tittle of Blaſphemy or Prophaneneſ;, or 
any Thing tending 19 Immorality, or the Corruption of 
Manners 5, But to comply with this Promiſe is ex- 


tremely difficult. Such-a Conqueſt over his Vanity 


(conſidering the Mightineſs of the Adverſary he has to en- 


counter) might indeed be equal to that of zaking a City. 


> — —_— 
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7 P. 31. H 0 «© % 
Prov. xvi 32. He that is ſlow to Anger, is better than the Mirhty ; and he 

that ruleth his Ste, than he that taketh a City. 4 8 


P. 476, 477. 
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After he has ſaid, that in Morals there is no greater Cer- 
tainty, than there is in determining which is the hand- 
ſomeſt Faſhion, to wear Beards, or no Beards, narrow 
brim'd Hats, or broad ones, great Buttons, or ſmall *; 
he proceeds to tell you it is pretty much the fame as » 
Religion. Which is the beſt Religion? is a Queſtion that 
has cauſed more Miſchief than all other Queſtions to- 
gether, Ask it at Peking, at Conſtantinople, and at 
Rome, and you'll receive three diſtinct Anſwers extreme- 
ly different from one aonber, yet all of them equally po- 
ſitive and peremptory . So it ſeems the Pagan, the Ma- 
hometan, and the Chriſtian Religion ate alike true or 
falſe, and depend only upon the Faſhion of the Place, 
or the Bigottry of their ſeveral Profeſſors. And it is in 
this Senſe he intends it then, that 2% Worſbip of the 
Goddeſs Diana is our or Fasn1ov at preſent *, If the 
Reader ſhould think there is {till room left for his being 
a very good Proteſtant, ſince he has only condemned Pa- 
ganiſm, Mahometiſm, and Popery, what Pity it is he 
ſhould have added, that it is the ſame as to zhe ſeveral 
Seds of Chriſtians, who, if you enquire, which is the 
true Church of Chriſt * ? will all of them tell you it 'is 
theirs, and to convince you, go together by the Ears '! 
Then follow the Words, in which” he ſays, all ſuch 
Enquiries are not much letter than a wild Gooſe Chace, &c. 

After all it muſt be allowed him, we have many good 
Proteſtants among us, who are not of any Sect of Chri- 
ſtianity whatever; who are very ſucceſsful in pleading 
theic Merit on the one Account, after they have lain a- 
fide all Pretences to the other. This may ſeem ſtrange 
to an ignorant Reader; but the Times, we live in, afford 
much Matter of Wonder and Amazement. 


— — 
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He ſays by Way of Apology for his Book, that he 
ſpeaks neither. of * nor Chriſtians, hut Man ignorant 
of the true Deity l. He muſt mean by this, that he 
knows his Opinions are not true, if the Jewiſh, the 
Chriſtian Religion, or the Being of a God itſelf be true; 


for elſe his Apology is impertinent. What Ruins is 
= this Work of exalted Morality built upon? But it is a 


Misfortune ſeveral of his Apologies lye under; that be- 
ſides their being aukward and unnatural, they expoſe 
the Guiltof his Opinions in a more glaring manner. 
He expects, he ſays, a full mouthed Cry againſt him; 
what! has God never puniſhed and deſtroyed great Nati- 
ons for their Sins? Yes (ſays the Author) but not without 


Means, by infatuating their Governors, and ſuffering them 


to depart from either all or ſome of theſe general Maxims 
1 have mentioned n. The chief general Maxim is, Private 
Vices Public Benefits, This is what he propoſes to Magi- 
ſtrates to direct them in the Government ofa Society *. So 
that whenever God puniſhes a Nation for their Sins, it 
is by infatuating their Governors, and ſuffering them to 
depart from this Rule. God's Method to curſe a Peo- 
ple for their Vices is to make them virtuout, which of 
all others he thinks muſt be the greateſt Curſe, becauſe 
it makes them poor, Is it the want of Religion here, or 
of common Senſe, that the Reader wonders at moſt ? 
If he' means only his particular Maxims relating to 
Trade, c. the Sum of his Divinity is this; whenever 
a People make themſelves Rogues, the only means God 
has to puniſh them by, is to make them Fools. | 

That there is no ſach Thing as Virtue or Vice, but 
as Men were pleaſed arbitrarily to fix thoſe Names up- 
on RY AQions, as it ſeryed their Ambition or 
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Roguery , is what he was to prove in the philoſophical 
Part of his Treatiſe. The Truth of this he will ſhew 


in a particular Inſtance. There is no Merit in ſaving an 


innocent Babe ready to drop into the Fire: The Action is 
neither good nor bad. On the other Hand we find, that 
to be kind to one another, tender hearted *, being pitiful, 
and having Compaſſion one of another, are the Precepts 
of the New Teſtament ; and that He does but decerve him- 
ſelf in his Pretences to Religion, who, when he ſeerh 
his Brother have need, ſhutteth up his Bowels of Compaſ- 
ſien from him. That to love thy Neighboar as thy ſelf * 
is the principal Duty of ſocial Life. And bur Saviour 
from the Inſtance of the good Samaritan tells us, that 
this Compaſſion to our Brother, this Loveto our Neigh- 
bour, is to be underſtood of all Mankind, That it is 


not. confined to Relations, or Friends, Countries, or 


Opinions, but extends itſelf to all Men in Diſtreſs, ar 
that need our Aſſiſtance. A certain Man went down 
from Jeruſalem zo Jericho, and fell amung Thieves, which 
ſtripped him of his Rayment, and wounded him, and de- 
parted, leaving him half dead. It ſeems ſeveral People 
paſs'd by without being at all affected with ſo melan- 
choly an Object. At laſt a good-natured Samaritan, as 
he journeyed, came where he was, and when he ſaw him, 
he had Compaſſion on him, &c. Our Saviour could not 
be unacquainted with the Motives to this charitable Ac- 
tion; he muſt know that all the Workings of Nature, 
and a fellow-feeling with this poor Wretch in his Dj- 
ſtreſs, muſt needs give the good Samaritan ſome Pain, 
and that that Pain might have ſome Share in his gene- 


rous Behaviour: And yet our Saviour does not ſcruple 


to determine this Action to be a good one, and therefore 


o p. 33, 34. P P, 42. 4 Epheſ. iv. 32. 1 Pet. iii. 8. 
ö $i Job, FM 17. | 8 FR 
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propoſes it to the Lawyer as a Pattern for him to im 


* 
— — . . ˙* us does 


muſt have ſlified in a good Meaſure their natural Pity 


(: 120; 


tate; go and do thou likewiſe 
By the Way, the Reader will obſerve, that what: 0 
Author ſays to explain away the Goodneſs of ſuch Ac- 


tions, makes againſt what he is endeavouring to prove, 


His Buſineſs is to make human Nature appear as vile as 
poflible; and therefore in this Inſtance he would tell 
you, that the Acłion 5s neither good nor bad; and. what 


Benefit ſoever. the poor Wretch received, the Samaritan 


only obliged himſelf ; for to have let him lain there, and 
not ſtrove to relieve him, would have cauſed a Pain, whith 
Self- Preſer vation compelled him to prevent. (He means 
Self-Love, or a Care to avoid the Uneaſineſs ariſing 
from a fellow-feeling with others in their Diltreſs, im- 


- planted in our Nature.) But certainly it ſhews the Ex- 


cellency, not the ImperfeQion of our Make, that we 
are naturally formed with Inclinations beneficial to o- 
thers, which the utmoſt Lengths | in Wickedneſs can ne: 
ver quite efface or deſtroy v According to that of 
Juvenal, molliſſima corda ee generi dare ſe natura 
fatetur, que Lacrymas dedit. Hee” noſtri pars optima 


Senſus. And again, Nature imperio gemimus, c cum 
terra clauditur infans *, 


By repreſenting Compaſſion as prevailing in the work 
as well as the beſt: of Men, the Author would fain in- 
fer, that the Principle itſelf is a Weakneſs and Blemiſh 
in our Nature. But ſurely this dealer in Paradox would 
not gravely impoſe it upon the World, that Highway- 
men, Houſe-breakers, and Murderers, ate as compaſſi- 
onate as the reſt of Mankind. One would think they 


52 
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t Luk. x | 
VP. 289, 9. Hes is ſpeaking of a * 5 ae, 4 Child. An Highwayman, 
* Houſe- breaker, or  Murderer could f. Anxieties on ſuch an Oc- 
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and Tenderueſs, before they could well enter upon 
ſach bloody Employments . Compaſſion is another 
Word for Humanity, and accordingly the good Chremes 
thought/it a ſufficient Reaſon for interpoſing his Advice, 
and endeavouring to remove the Miſery he ſaw his 
Neighbour daily bring upon himſelf, to ſay Homo ſum: 
Humani nihil a me alienum puto. Jewel has copied 

the ſame Sentiment from him: and as he makes a fel- 
low-feeling with others in their Misfortunes, one great 
CharaQeriſtick to diſtinguiſh Mankind from the Brute 
Creation; ſo he tells you the beſt and moſt virtuous a- 
mong them have the greateſt Share of it :. But ſurely 
there does not want ſach Authorities to MT — 
ty to be a Virtue. | 

The Caſe in ſhort is this. There is as little eotiplias 
Wickedneſs in the World, as there is Perfection in 
Goodneſs. The worſt of Men have ſome good Qua- 
lities, which let the reſt of their Lives be what they 
will, will now and then break out and appear in their 
Actions. Now theſe good Qualities are not the leſs 
good Qualities in themſelves, or the leſs to be called 
Virtues, becauſe a Man, otherwiſe bad, poſſeſſes them. 
For inſtance, Piety to Parents is not the leſs a Virtue, 
becauſe it may chance that a Highwayman has relieved 
bis Parents in Diſtreſs ; nor (to put ic yet ſtronger) 

would be the leſs a Virtue in itſelf, though it ſhould 
chance that a Man robb'd for this very Parpoſe. For if 
all his other Qualities were anſwerable to this Regard to 
his Parents, he would not have robb'd, but have ated 
in all Things like a good Man. And thoſe good Qua- 
ities he does poſſeſs, don't change their Nature, becauſe 
they are accompanied with others unlike themſelves : 
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Sat. 15. v. 140. is enim bon. aliens ſibi cretat mala? Se- 
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much leſs do the ſame Qualities ceaſe'to be good in a- 
ther Man, becauſe in this Man they are n to _ 
lities that are bad. 
We find in Scripture, that God has promiſed (who i is 
faithful, and will perform it) that he will not ſuffer. 
them who depend upon him to be tempted beyond their 


Strength, but will, in caſe of Temptation and Perſecu - 


tion, give them ſuch extraordinary Aſſiſtance, as to 


what we are aſſured of from the whole Tenor of the New 


enable them to bear it. And this is no more than 


Teſtament. We are likewiſe commanded to offer up 
our Prayers and Supplications continvally to this Pur- 


poſe. Now it would be highly irrational to ſuppoſe, 


that God Almighty ſhould command us to implore his 
Aſſiſtance, when we are perſecuted for his Name's 


Sake, if he were reſolved (notwithſtanding our Com- 
pliance with his Commands) to leave us to depend con- 
ſtantly upon our natural Strength, and in no Inſtance. 


to afford us any other Aſſiſtance than what he vouch- 
ſafes to the greateſt Profligate, to the Wretch who ſuf- 


fers for his open Defiance of his Power and Being. 
Again, we are aſſured how bleſſed they are, who are 


thus perſecuted for Righteouſheſs . Sake * ;*we are told 


what infinite Bliſs is prepared in Heaven to reward ſuch 
Conſtancy ; that it ought to be Matter of exceeding Joy 
to us, to have an Opportunity put into our Hands of 
making ourſelves thus acceptable to God. And ac- 
cordingly we read of ſeveral in Scripture who had ſuffered 
for their Faith; as we know there were many thouſands 
after thoſe Books were writ, who defied the cruel In- 
ventions of Tyrants and Executioners, and died with 


all the Joy, Alacrity, and Perſeverance their Maſter 
| had required of them. But this i»fallible Touchſtone, 
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to diſtinguiſh rhe real from the counterfeited, that ſbetur 
many Actions to be fanlty that are palmed upon the World 
for good ones, can give a much better Account what 
this wonderful Conſtancy was owing to. He cannot 
but admire at the Simplicity of ſome good Men, who when 
they bear of the Foy and e which holy Men 
Vie Perſecution have ſuffered for their Faith, imagine that 

ſuch C onſtancy muſt exceed all human Force, unleſs-it was 
ſupported by ſome miraculous Aſſiſtance from Heaven *, 
What was it then that ſupported them? Arrant Pride 
and firm Conſtitution. What Reaſon has he for this 
impious Charge ? Why, there have been Men, who only 
afſiſted with Pride and Conſtitution to maintain the worſt 
of Cauſes, have undergone Death and Torments with as 
much Chearſulneſs as the beſt of Men, animated with 
Piety and Devotion, ever did for the true Religion 8, If 


theſe Expreſſions did not border quite ſo near upon 


Blaſphemy, the Reader could not find in his Heart to be 
angry with ſuch a Reaſoner. He can't but admire at 
the Simplicity of thoſe, who think holy Men in their 
Martyrdom were aſſiſted from Heaven: For(ſays he) ſince 
the worſt of Men, affiſted only with Pride and Conſtitu- 
tion, have ſuffered as chearfully as the beſt of Men, 
animated (vet with Pride or Conſtitution) but with 
Piety and Devotion; therefote it was Pride and Con- 
ſtitution that aſſiſted them both, and carried them to that 
Pitch of Self-denial*, Or has he a Mind to come off, by 
owning at once, that by Piety and Devotion he means Pride 
aud Conſtitution? But even this would not quite ſerve the 
. Purpoſe. For then it will be, that Pride and Conſtitution 
will do as much as Pride and Conſtitution. In ſhort, 
the meaning is this, that Pride and Conſtitution have 
gone as far in ſupporting ſome Men in the worſt of 
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Canfes (that of Atheiſm) as in animating others in 
 whur the Vorld calls a better Cauſe, that of the Chriſti. 
an Religion. So horrid a meaning, the charitable Reader 
| will give him leave to difavow, when he ſhews any o- 
ther conſiſtent Senſe in the whole Paragraph. | 
To prove this laſt Aſſertion, he could produce many In- 
| ſPancey; bus one or two will be ſufficient. Sufficient, in- 
| deed, they will be found to ſhew'his own Malice and 
| Ignorance. Vanini, Fordanns Bruno, and one Mahomet 
Effendi, ſuffered Death in the Cauſe of Atbeiſin . And 
theſe three, with-our Author to lead them on, ſhall rout 
the whole Army of Martyrs and Confeſſors, with all 
the Saints, Evangeliſts, aud Apoſtles at the Head of 
them. His Suggeſtion may go even beyond Apoſtles, 
for ought he has ſaid to reſtrain it. But it is too ſhock- 
ing to follow him. 

If by way of Exenſe he ſhonld ſay, he confines his 
Obſervation to the three Inſtances mentioned, and 0- 
thers who have really ſuffered in the worſt of Cuufer; 
this would ditectly contradict what he ſet out with. 
For ſurely he does not think, that theſe G0 Men, 
whoſe Simplicity he admires at, mean Vauini, Jordunut 
Bruno, &c. when they ſpeak ot the holy Men who haveſuf- 
feredfor the Faith. If ſd, indeed their Simplicity might 
well be admired ati No, they were the primitive Mar- 
tyrs, the firſt Pudliſters of the Goſpel, who were not 
ſupported by au) miratulomt Afſiftante from Heaven, but 
by their own Pride aui firm Conſtitarions. 

If his Bigottry to Trreligion did not blind him, it 
would have been eaſy for him to account (in ſome Mei 
ſure) for this Patience and Cönſtancy of Martyrs in 
their ſuffering for tie Faith, even by common and na- 
tural Means, without ſuppofing much 3 of Con- 
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feitution, or one Jot of Pride to ſupport them. We 
find from every Day's Experience, that even the moſt 
imprudent and thoughtleſs Part of Mankind, are con- 
tent now and then to poſtpone a preſent Pleaſure to 
ſomewhat in Reverſion; and even ſometimes to un- 
dergo a little preſent Uneaſineſs and Pain, to obtain a 
very great Advantage afterwards. What Fatigue won't 
ſome Men ſubmit to, to promote their Fortune, ang 
what Pains won't they contentedly undergo, to recover 
and eſtabliſh their Health? In ſhort, Wiſdom itſelf is 
thought to conſiſt in having a View to ſuch future Ad- 
yantages. Now he may depend upon it, there are 
Men in the World who really think that this Eternity 
of Bliſs is a greater Reward for the Pains undergone - 
in Per ſecution, than the greateſt temporal Advantage is 
for the Trouble Men take in the Purſuit of it; who do 
ſincerely reckon, that the Sufferings of this preſent Time, 
are uot worthy to be compared with the Glory which ſhall 
be revealed in ux. And with all ſuch it is a Point of 
Wiſdom and common Prudence to prefer their Inte- 
reſt in this future Glory, to their preſent Conveniency 
and Eaſe. 2 
It is not even neceſſary in the preſent Suppoſition, 
that their Hopes ſhould be well- grounded *. If they 
are ſincere in their Belief, it is enough to ſatisfy us, that 
Pride could have no Share in their Conduct. And that 
they are ſincere in it, I can prove from the Authority 
of one, that he Qught to be aſhamed of falling foul on 
ſo often as he does. This Writer will aſſure him, that 
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\ L The Author ſeems all along to take it for granted, that there is no futur 

State of Rewards and Puniſhments at all: For he ſays, ALL the Recompence 
* Man has of à virtuous Aden. 3s the Pleaſure of doing it, which m l 
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thoſe who chearfully undergo Perſecution for their Faith, 
ought not to be ſuſpectedvf Inſincerity n. 

Some of his Readers perhaps will think (for he dare 
not own it himſelf) that. this Belirf I talk of, is that 
very Enthuſiaſm he means, that ſome Men of firm Con- 

| flttutions may work themſelves up to, by no other Help 
' than the Violence of their Paſſions . But vaſt Multi. 
| tudes of thoſe Martyrs had themſelves a Chriſtian Edu- 


cation, and therefore their earlieſt Prejudices favoured 


this Opinion. And ſurely there does not need any very 
Prong Conſtitution, nor Violence of Paſſions, much leſs 


any Pride, to perſuade People that they ought not to 


' renounce the Belief they have been bred up in, which 
their riper Years and RefleQion have confirmed in them, 
to worſhip Idols, or offer Sacrifice to Devils: or that 
it they did do ſo, ſuch ſhameful Prevarication would 
be diſpleaſing to that God they had been taught to wor- 


5 ſhip, and probably draw down his Vengeance upon 


their Heads. I ſay, this may in ſome meaſure be ac- 


c.ounted for from ſuch common innocent Errors, as 


that there is a God, that he ought to be worſhip'd, 
that he will not give his Glory to another, nor fit tamely 
unconcerned to ſee his Commands diſobeyed, and his 
Power defied:; as likewiſe that he is a juſt and a good 
God ; that he is a Rewarder of them that diligently ſeck 
him, that ſuffer for his Sake, and act in Conformity to 
his Pleaſure. But this Writer of ours is ſuch a Bigot in 
Infidelity, that he is not content to deny Religion with- 
out decrying it; to affirm that thoſe who ſuffer in its 
Cauſe, are not aſſiſted by any extraordinary Grace from 
Heaven, without reſolving their Conduct into a G 
poſition of monſtrous Vice and Folly. 
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I don't ſay, that a Senſe of Religion would always 
have been ſufficient of itſelf to ſupport Men in ſach 


fiery Trials. As it would be abſurd to deny its Efficacy 


vpon great Numbers of Men ia their Sufferings, ſo it 
will require a very ſtrong Faith to believe, that ſo ma- 
ny thouſands of all Ages, Conditions, and of different 
Sexes, ſhould all be affected with this lively Senſe of 
Duty, ſhould ſmile in the midſt of the utmoſt Tortures 
the cruel Ingenuity of their Enemies could contrive 
for them; that this ſhould be the Caſe of Chriſtians in 
every Place, where this Perſecution raged; that there 
ſhould be no Inſtances of Men for a vaſt Tra& of 
Years, who compounded for their Safety at the Price 
of their Truth and Sincerity: It would be abſurd, I 
ſay, to believe all this, without ſuppoſing ſome extra- 
ordinary Aſſiſtance from Heaven, to ſupport People 
under theſe ſevere Trials. All this however may, for 
ought I know, be believed by ſome among us. For it 
has been very truly obſerved, that the Od of a mo- 
dern Infidel is larger, and has more Articles in it, than 
that of the moſt bigotted SeQary upon Earth. 


I can't help enlarging upon this Article, in order to 


give the Reader a more particular View of thoſe He- 


roes of Impiety, thoſe Martyrs for Atheiſm, that our 
Author has fetched out of his learned Store, which he 


aſſures us would have ſupplied him with many more [n- 
ſtances . 


Vanini, he ſays, might have been 3 the Me- 


ment before the Execution, if he would have retracted 
his Doctrine; but rather than recant, he choſe to be 
burnt to Apes. As he went to the Stake, he was ſo 
far from ſhewing any Concern, that he held his Hand out 

zo a Phyſician whom he happened to know, defiring bim 
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70 judge of the Calumneſs. of his Mind hy the Regularity 
of 15 Pulſe, and from thence taking an Opportunity of 
making-an impious Compariſon, uttered a Sentence too ex: 
ecrable to he mentioned d. I think I may venture to ſay, 
that in all the Facts and particular Circumſtances — 
mentioned, there is not one Word of Truth, unleſs j i 
be in the filly Compariſon Vanini made before his Execy- 
tion. Let the Reader himſelf ,Judge upon the Evi- 
dence. - 
An Account of his Behaviour during his Impriſog- 
ment, Trial, and before his Execution, is preſerved to 
us by preſident Grammond, in his Hiſtory of France), 
A Writer of great Credit and Learning. Who waz 
himſelf preſent at every Patt of it . In the firſt Place, 
it is ſo far from being true, that he choſe to be burnt ra- 
tber than retract his Doctrine, that he would very glad- 
ly have made any Recantations to have procured his 
Pardon. Upon his Trial he ſaid, That every Thing 
about him was an Evidence of the Being of a God; 
and taking up a Straw from.the Ground, he reaſoned 
from it much beyond himſelf (for he was a Fellow of 
but very ordinary Genius) of the Neceſſity there was of 
believing a God, and of the Abſurdity of an infinite 
Succeſſion of Cauſes. Nay more, he was extremely 
orthodox in his Faith: for when his Judges firſt asked 
him what he thought of the Deity, 1 anſwered, coli 
fibi in Trinitate unum qualein adorat Eccleſia Catbolica. 
As to the Calmneſs of his Deportment during his Suf- 
fering we are told, Erat illizzn extremis aſpectus ferox 
S horridus, inquieta mens, L v xium quodcunque logueba- 
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tur. And again, Hic Lacilis Vanini finis, cui quanta + 
conſtantia ſuerit, probat belluinus in morte clamor. Vids 
ego in cuſtodia, vidi in patibulo, videram ante quam ſubi- 
ret vincula: Flagitioſus in libertate, & volaptatum ſecta- 
tor avidus , in carcere Catholicus, in extremis omni 
Phileſophie preſidio deſtitutus, amens moritur. And yet 
our Author, as if he himſelf had been the Phyſician who 
felt the Regularity of his Pulſe *, aſſures you, that the 
Calmneſs, Stedfaſtneſs arid Courage of the. Primitive 
Martyrs were equall'd, if not outdone, in the Suffer- 
ings of this poor Wretch. Fl 

As to the laſt Circumſtance of bis making an impious 
Compariſon, and uttering @ Sentence too execrable to 
be mentioned, I ſhall venture to mention ir with- 
out any Fear of ſhocking the Reader, after having 
prepared him for hearing execrable Sentences by tran- 
ſcribing ſo much already from the Fable of the Bees. It 
ſeems this poor Madman (and there 100 a greater 


Proof of it than this Gircumſtance) with M41 that Hor- 
for in his Countenance, had yet the Vanity to ſay, he 
ſhould die without any Dread or Concern. Thinking 
it to no Purpoſe to deny his Opinions any longer , ſince 
his Death was inevitable, Monachi ſolatium aſpernatus, 
objectam crucem averſatur, Chriſtoque illudit in bæc ver- 
ba; illi in extremis imbellis ſudor, ego imperterritus mo- 
rior; It is not my Deſign to extenuate the Guilt of 
ſuch a ſenſeleſs Piece of Profaneneſs. But it is far 
from being a Proof of his Atheiſm; and perhaps the 
Reader will think there are worſe Expreſſions in the 
Fable of the (Fa as there are many much worſe in the 


Writings of Vanini. The one ſays, the Agony of 
Chriſt was 


—— 


ing to the Fear and Terror he was under 
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on account of his approaching Death; the other la- 
bours to prove, that the Conſtaney which all Martyr, 
without Exception, have ſhewed in their Sufferings for 


Religion, has proceeded from Pride and firm Conſtitu- 
tions, that is to ſay, Pride ſupported by firm Conſtituti. 
ons. And after all it will remain ſomewhat doubtful, 
whether his calling Vanini infamous, the Compariſon 
impious, and ſaying the Sentence is 200 execrable to be 
mentioned, has not more of the Sneer in i, than any 
_ - erions Diſlike. 
© The Reader from hence may reaſonably wonder, why 
the Author ſhould endeavour to exaggerate the Impiety 
| of one, who in many of his Opinions he will be thought. 
/ * agree with. Why, it is for that Reaſon, and in 
| purſuit, of the ſame End, Vanini had in uttering that 
e Sentence. For if he can once poſſeſs the 
Reader with an Opinion that Vanini died a Martyr for 
Atheiſm, that he held infamon, Opinions, that at going 
| out of the World he made an impious Compariſon, 
; | * and uttered a Sentence 700 execrable to be mentioned ; 
F if in ſhort he be ſuch a one in the common Language f 
'' the World, he thought it would ſerve his Purpoſe very 
well, if he deſcribed him as ſuffering for the Cauſe in 
this compoſed, ſtedfaſt, heroical manner ; if he de- 
ſoribed him as bravely rejecting Life, when it was of- 
fered to him at the Price of his Truth and Sincerity. 
But as bad a Purpoſe as the Author muſt be thought 
to aim at in this Account of his atheiſtical Martyrs, and 
his Compariſon of them with he beſt of Men (that ani- 
1 mated with Piety and Devotion) ever ſuffered for the true 
| Religion *, it would not be fair to conceal any Thing 
from the Reader, which it is even poſſible ſhould make 
* | for his Juſtification. We have heard from an unexcep- 
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tionable Authority, who was himſelf an Eye Witneſs 
of the TranſaQion he relates, with what ſort of Tem- 
per this Champion ſuffered. And I have never yet met 
with any other Writer that pretends to ſay he died in 
the manner repreſented in the Fable: Though if there 
were any ſuch, ſurely it muſt meet with very little Cre- 
dit in Oppoſition to the other. What ſhall we ſay then? 
or from whence had he this Account? To forge in the 
Cauſe of Infidelity is a monſtrous Sort of Enthu- 
ſiaſm! | "On | and 

Indeed Mr. Bayle ”, from whom he has borrowed a 
Part of this Paragraph, asks why Vanini did not recant 
and deceive his Judges? and calls him Fool for not do- 
ing ſo. The Anſwer to which is very plain, and moſt 
certainly true, that he did recant, aud that to no Pur- 
poſe. Mr. Bayle is here endeavouring to prove, that 
Men don't act according to their Belief- or Principles: 
and if he could but perſuade the Reader that Vauini 
might have ſcaped by Recanting, and that he was re- 


ally an Atheiſt, it would have been an Inſtance exactiy 


for his Purpoſe *. But as Mr. Bayle ſays nothing (at leaſt 
that I have met with) of his Calmneſs, and Compo- 
ſure in his Sufferings, nor of that Circumſtance of the 
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y Penſces diverſes, a occaſion de la Comete, c. Se. 182. 

Did. L'Exemple de Vanini eſt une preuve inconteſtable de ce que J'ai 
dit tant de fois, ſavoir, que les hommes n'agiſſent pas conformement 2 leur 
creance. 

2 For to act conformably to a Belief that there is nothing after this Life 
is to act not only infincerely, but as much like à thorougtr Villain as you 
find it for your Intereſt. A Concluſi n he is very —— and to ſet aſide 
which, Lord Sbaftabury has ſaid a great many pretty Things to no Purpoſe. 
Each of the two Writers have the ſame View, though their Ways of brigg- 
ing it aboug are quite oppolire. The one ſays Men, may be, virtuous from 
no other Principle than the Pleaſure of NY on the natural Charms 
of Virtue, and upon that Foot only can be truly virtuous. The other ſays 
that Men may be virtuous without any Princi ar all, nay, that they are 
commonly moſt virtuous, where their Principles are moſt vicious, becauſe 
Mankind commonly act againſt their PrinciplleQ. | 
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Phyſician and his Pulſe, I preſume, this could not be nis 
Authority . nog} fink | 18221 5 Glen | A 26 
\ There js yet room Tor tbe candid Reader to think, 
the Author may poſſibiy have met with ſuch an, Ac- 
* * id * 7 Hi Sf) 
count of Vanini's, Behaviour, It ſeems, this 3 15 
Haniai, who died with a Sentence in his Mouth, too ex- 
ecrable to be mentioned, bas had however an, Apology 
.writ for him a few Years ago, The Name of the Au- 
thor, and Place where it was printed, are both ern 
ed; and I believe the Book, ĩtſelf is not to be met wit 
in Euglana, but jn the Studies of thoſe who ſex a Ve 
lue upon that ſilly, Piece of Blaſphemy called ©, Spacer . 
della Beſtia triumfaute . It was probably writ by ſome 


Jeſuit, of whoſe Society he had always ſhewn hiniſelf 


za moſt egregious, Flatterer, Mr. Phillips in his Ppib- 
.Sophical Hiſtory, of -Atheiſin bas, given us Tome Fal- 
ſages out of . this Book, which he met with, A- 
broad. Mr. Phillips's ;T'reatiſe was printed in, 1716, 
who ſays, the Bogk, was lately printed. Now the 
[firſt Editon of 4% Fable, was printed 1714; ſo that we 
_ muſt ſuppoſe this Apology to be writ before the Fab of the 
Bees, and that the Author has read it; beſides which it 
"muſt be taken for granted, that it gives the ſame un- 
faithful Account of Vauini's Behaviour that we ſee in 
the Fable. 855 1 
With the Suppoſſtion then of all theſe doubtful Fas 
in his Favour, let us ſee what Uſe the Author has 
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£07 jours all the *Anthor did not meet with. this Deſcription in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, and taking. 4 Fanty td it, beſtow it mpen his Heve Vanini. 
mast [+ Not the calm Sea, w | e/folus locks up his windy Brood, 
-- 33 lefs diſturbed hag I —Sirs, fee) __ Potfe : Whether have you known 
1 Man in à more equal Tune to die? If this be the Caſe, be oaght'th hove 
Fiven ni what was ſard & tather Side. BELY.AR 10. .anſwers, Alas | my Lord, 
Four Pulſe keeps Madman's Time, ſo does your Tongue. 

e Fable of the Bees, 2 238. | 

a Writ by Jordanus Bruno. 


2 P, 309. Coſmopoli aper impreſs. 
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A 3226 4 Thoſe whd think him infamonsy 
Ad t har 60 Hike any's un Compariſon, thatche. 
rb any Sentende #0 exttrable tu he mentioned) in 
ort'thoke: whofay he was an Arbeiſt, not only abſos 
ſy ei that NS Behavidur was calm and compoſed; 
the Teſitnony of theit own Sepfes, 

5 i E was a mean; and ſhewed as much 
Tertar and Piſtraction; as we ſeen # common Males 
actor, who is hanged for ſtealing à Silver- Spoon. 
ow, let us ſuppoſe his Apologiſt has ſet his dying Be- 

| haviout in that ammiable Light; and mentioned that par- 
ticular Circumſtance of the Phyſictan and his Pulſe; 
did the ſuame Wtiter calt hint isfambut? Did he ſay 
that he made an imp Compariſob, and died mtering 
4 Sentence 200 execrable ro be mentioned? No, the very 
Reverſe of it; it was writ to ſhew'the Innocency-of 
his Opinions, and the Injuſtice of his Condemnation: 
That . was ſo für from being an Atheiſt, that be va 
never às much as deniba the Immortality of the Soul#, 
The one ſays that Vizini an Atheiſt, à ſcandalousp de- 
bauched, prevaricuting Fellow, from the- Fertor of 
his appronching Death behived like a Madman 5: The 
other, that Yamin? a worthy; learned; virtuous , 
good: Catholick, who was cruelly condemned for 
holding Opinions he was an utter Stranger to, died 
with'exemiplary Compoſure and Stedfaſtneſs. But-nei- 
ther of theſe entire Accounts would ſerve our Author's 
Purpoſe. No, he tells you the i=famozs /anini, who 
made that impious Compariſon, and uttered a Sentence 
too execrable to be mentioned, underwent Death and Tor- 
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* Andet affirmare, Vaninum immortalitatem anime 4 l e in a 
Hit. Phil. Ath. p. 112, 
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ments ahh: e Chearfalneſs, as the beſt of Men, 4. 
uimated with Piety and Devotion, ever did for the true 
Religion *; with as much Jey and Alacrity, as any of 
you good Men (whoſe Simplicity Iacan't but admire at) 
can pretend to ſay any of your boaſted holy Men in 
Perſecutions have ever ſhewn when they ſuffered for their 
Faith . I leave this whole Paſſage and its Author to the 
Reader's own RefleQions. | 
I ſhall add a Word or two more to bew what kind 
of Man this Yaris really was. Firſt then, his Head 
was ſo turned with Vanity, that he makes a Diſciple 
of his in one of his Dialogues beſtow ſuch a Piece of 
blaſphemous 'Flattery upon him, as will ſerve for a 
| better Proof of the Wickedneſs cf his Opinions, than 
wy Thing our Author has mentioned *, 
It is reported that he writ to Pope Paul V. to tel} him 
among a great deal of other Impertinence, that if he did 
not give him a good Benefice,.in three Months Time he 
. * overturn the whole Chriſtian Religion', 
His Book de adwmirandis Nature arcanis, he dedicates 
to the Mareſchal de Baſſompierre. He begins in vaſt 
. Admiration of himſelf ' inſtead of his Patron. But 
| he makes ample Amends for it afterwards. It ſeems 
his Patron was very handſome, and accordingly very 
fucceſsful with Women: upon which Occaſion the 
Dedicator offers up his Devotions to him in the fol- 
' lowing manner. Tam elegantem formoſse corporis ſpeciem 
- (fays he) quid memorem? quando non modo-mille Helenis 
venuſtiores Herommas ad ſui amorem pertrabit, ſed Aitbe- 
erum contumaciam perſtringit, petulantiam comprimit, 
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nh P. 237. i Ibid. 
* Non ego Thome Mori exemplum imitabor, qui cum Eraſmoon ignofo habitn 


8 acmtiſſime diſſcreutem excepiſſet, ita dixit, vel Dæmon es, vel Eraſmus, ſed 


ita de tua ſapientia eloquar, VE L 7 * ES VEL VANINUS: To which 
the poor Wretch gravely anſwers, Hic ſum. 
| Monſieur Patin ſays, he knew a Perſon of Honour who had ſeen this Letter. 
Je connois un homme d'honneur quia a vi cette Lettre, dans laquelle il y 
avoit p luſieurs autres ſottiſes, & meme des choſes horribles, Patiniana, p. 52+ 


1 nefart- 
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nefarioſqze conatus reprimit : Nam ſpeciociſſimæ faciet. 
te ſplendorem majeſtatemque mmuentes,  Divinitatis 
veſtigiam  hommi ineſſe fateri non inhorreſcunt. Then 
his Devotion grows warmer: /i Platonis eſſem alumnus, 

mundi animam te colerem — 5 ne. 
Complinients, ſays a 'French Writer ', bat from one of 
Vanini's Country, bis Way of Life and Religion, look 
very raſcally and ſuſpicious. It ſeems his Patron was re- 
markably generous too, and accordingly he ends his 


ſeraphick Dedication, with humbly begging his Honour's 
Charity. 


As to the Inſtance of Jordanus n it will be a 
very difficult Matter for him to prove he died a Martyr 
for Atheiſm. There is a particular Account of his 
Death in a Letter of Gaſpar Scioppius ® The De- 
ſign of this Letter was to juſtify the Proceedings of the 
Inquiſition in condemning him, and to aſſure his Friend 
that he did not die for L»theraniſm, as it was generally 
reported even at Rome itſelf. It was his Buſineſs then 
to ſet his Opinions in their worſt Light; and ſuch a 
Bigot as Scioppius was, can never be thought to repre- 
ſent them too favourably. Some of theſs Opinions 
were doubtleſs very bad, others very weak and enthu- 
ſiaſtical, and others for which he was condemned, ap- 
pear to be very innocent. But amongſt all of them 
Scioppius does not attempt to ſhew that he denied the 
Being of a God. He ſays of him indeed, Horrenda 
prorſus abſurdiſſima docet, v. g. Mundos eſſe innumera- 

biles, animam de corpore in corpus, imo & alium in 
mundum migrare; mam animam bina corpora informare 


* 


Entretiens ſur divers ſujets d Hiſtoire, p. 342. 
m Vanini was born at Naples. 


n 71 fonit ſottement ſon Epicry dedicatoire, par demander L' Aumone a ts 
Heyos. Ibid. 


o It is publiſhed in the Entretiens ſur divers ſujetis d Hiſtoire, vid. 
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K & llaitem, Spiritum (angus 
affe weil aliud ui m Nανν,if⁰t C hriſtum vor alli Deuꝝ. 
Ru aiſſe Mugen iu, Diobdum ſalngine iri; with 
many. cabers dna plain iy enough ſhow-he n hrittiap, 
buduet.oue that intimates bis Diabollef of a God. Since 
den we may taaſonably ſuppoſei theſe ate his 

piniqns, it wil be naedbeſs to b. ther Fa 
of his "Writings; that he was nt an Ackeiſt. Jam - 
feaid-many of Our en Deiſta don't halitve as Mu 
as he did. One of the Opioions for Which he was 
condemned, ſuppoſes his Belief of a future Sygate, & 
Dales, Salnatnis i ini. Sciopius ſays, if he wonld have 
confeſſed his Errors, be might-have-been. ayed. > Why 
Errors ? His ; awning. a God, a Providenge, a Future 
State, or his Relief of the Chtiſtian Religion, would 
not have ſatisſiod the Inęuiſiti an. He muſt have gwngd 
dis Belief of Popery, Lich if he; had done, the feſt 
perhaps might have been remitted. to him. And. indeed, 
ceontidexing bis ſcandglous Life (Which he, equld yor 
concral: even in his Wtitings) it is a Wonder he. ſtuck 
aan Thing. If on the other Hand we think him 
+ ſincere in the; Belief of a future State, his Caſe is ho- 
. thing more chau this; that: be choſe to dye mſn 
renounce his Hopes of $alyation, by ptofeſſing his 
lief of the Fopiſh Superſtition, which bethgyghs Was 4 
Cheat upon the Worid. After all, there is aq knowing 
with any Certainty, what was the real Crime for which 
. he ſuffered, when the Iuquiſition were his Judges . 
But let the Author ſuppoſe him What he will; Was 
1 his Behaviout like that of a Primitive Martyr? Was be 
as ſteady and uniform in his Opinions? No, we are 
told he prevaricated ſhamefully *: And the Account ot 
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r Med — dies obtinnit, quibus deliberaret, modo promuſit — mods 
2 as defendit, modo alios 40 dies 3 — Sciop 
"Patin $& be was burnt for Hereſy, Il fur brult en Igliesfon rrour 
N — pour Hereſie. Patiniana, p. 34. it 
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ft fs gien bs dy one, Whoſe Bufſeſd it was torrepre- 
mY him as obſtinate in Opinion as poſſible, we heuer 


10 Jaity the Verity or the Jenkner. 

His laſt Inſfunce sone Mauer Eau; und 1 | 
(or wanrf vtßer — — 
Her Sir Pan Rica? has repreſented it. 

The Sudltance tentof chte Froof, introduced weich 

ent Suffcfency and Hamirution lt rhe Simplicity ef 

gab Mn Who Aiſſer from him, umdunts to this; 
"He the Stfferitigs of that vaſt Company wtrivtaurtyrs 
o dbred Petſetuton fir th Bath, with .o mi 
CH ¹h⁰ν ν,j “ Donn, was own in every. Iuiſtanee 
to Pride Und! Onde; UE Mr. HI 
has told hit a Stör ye tie exeried; at (orftar riuople 
for Atheiſm: A. poor, narrow thinking Wretch, who 
had no better Argument to ſupport him in his Infdeli- 
ty, than that if there Was a God, he could. not de. as 
"wiſe as the Docpptepresenes de ders #n foffering'faeh | 
an Enemy as himfelf-to-\ve | I A Member of an in- 
famous Sec or Clob, Whoſe constant! Eatertainment 
for any Brother Iußdel that was their Gueſt, was / to 
provide for their Luſt-with eſtet Sex Wien they mot 
delighted in!! | 

The Render will -navfallyixbiok, it herby Midate 
that I mention Mr. Buyſe a8 the Perfon vhOQ told Hm 
this Story; t-Fbetieve > iD will. appear he. had · no 

other Aüthctity for it. "He is fecha blind Folhower 
of this Frembmun, wat he dare: nob asomuct as quate 
an Eugl. ſo Writer;»unlefs He uittoduces. him and. ſpeaks 
for fim. Wien" F AV Mr. Buyle, I won!td nprbeun: 
derſtood to mran Me. Bayle in ide; fac he 
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It may be ſeen by conſulting the Paſſages underneath, 
Language *, and in one Particular very different as to 
the Fact. Any one would gueſs. from Mr. Bayle and his 
Follower, that this Mabomet Effendi was executed for 
advanc ing ſome. philoſophical Not ions, ſome particular 
Tenets againſt the Exiſtence of A Cod: And as ſuch it 
was certainly proper for Mr. Bayle's Purpoſe, and con- 
ſequently our Author's, to repreſent it. Inſtead of 
- which we find he was executed for ſuch common blaſ- 
phemous Diſcourſe; as might "reaſonably be expected 
from the moſt. profligate Wretch in the midſt of his 


«3; F 


To this Example of  YVaxini we, To theſe we may join one Mabo- 
may join that of one + Mahomet met Hffendi, who, as Sir Paal Ricant 
Ad executed at Conſtantinople J cells us, was put to Death at Con- 

not long ago, for having advanced | ffantineple, for having advanced ſome 
ſome Notions againſt the Exiſtence — the Exiſtence of a 
i, of a God. eight have ſaved, his j God. He likewiſe might have ſaved 
| co 


ife by cc g his Error, and re- his Life by confeſſing his Error, and 
dene fee the future; bur choſe renouncing ic for the future; but 
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perſiſt in his Blaſphemies , ſay- choſe nay to perſiſt in his Blaſ- 
ing: Thotgh he bad no Reward to ex- | phemies," ſaying, Though he had 20 
pe 3 the Love of Trat h conſtrained 7 4 to expeck, the de of Trath 


eim ta ſuffer Martyrdom in its De- conflrain'd him to ſuffer Martyrim 
Fate. Engl. Tranſl, of Mr. Bajles | in tes Defence. - Fable of che Bees 
„ Miſcellan, Reflect. occaſioned by a | p. 238. | 
Comet, p. 379. SeR. 12. 3 


; 


one of this Se called Mahomer Effendi ————— I remember, n 


0 Tims executed ''impudently proclaiming his. Blaſphemies againſt 
the Being of . eg it In 2 ordininey Diſcourſe, an N 
inſt the Being of a God ; far that either there was none at all, or elſe pot 
ſo wiſe as the Doctors preached he was, in ſuffering him to live who was 
the — yrs | — menace of ” — ys that ever came into 
the Worl it is , t thi might, norwithſtandi 
his Accuſation, have ſaved his Life, would he but have confeſſed his es 
and promiſed for the future an Aſſent to the Principles of a better: But he 
perſiſt ſtill in his Blaſphemies, ſaying, That though there were no Reward, 
jet the = of Trath obliged him to dye a Martyr. Sir Paul Ricaut. 
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Debauchery. The Reader will be of Opinion. that, if 
in any thing he has given a faithful Account of this 
Matter, it-is apparently by Chance. 

That it mayn't be thought he is hardly uſed in this 
Suggeſtion, P11 give another Inſtance of the ſame K ind, 
from the ſame Writers, that will put this Matter out of 
doubt. Mr. Bayle in his 165 Section is to ſhew how 
the Impurity that prevails among Chriſtians does Hurt to 
the Chriſtian Religion; and from. thence to prove the 
Uſefulneſs of publick Stews, as the moſt effectual Me- 
thod ta prevent Lewdneſs. I ſhall give it to the Rea- 
derin the common Tranſlation, with the Change only of 
two or three Words where it varied from Mt. Bayle. This 
© Remark on the Extenſiveneſs of Impurity among Chriſti- 
& ans, brings a Paſſage to my Mind out of Mr. Ricaut *: 
* That the Turi laugh at our ſpeaking of the Strictneſs of 
* the Chriſtian Religion, in allowing only one Wife, and 
© making a Familiarity with any other Woman unlaw- 
© ful, *Tis true, dds be, to our Confuſion, the Diſ- 
© ſoluteneſs of our Lives and Manners gives theſe In- 
© fidels juſt Occaſion of Reproach and Raillery, and 
ok telling us our Practice deſtroys our Principles. 
© They are ſcandalized, not only at the Numbers, who 
© violate the holy Rules of Chriſtianity by an impure 
and abominable Life, but at the municipal Laws and 
* known Privileges authorizing Fornication. This 
* they prove from the publick Stews in Italy. They 
know Impurity is a kind of Merchandize and Traf- 
fick at Venice and Naples; that the Courtizans at 


© Rome, and Cantoneras in Spain, make a Part of the 
Body of the State, and are under a legal Tax and 


* Impoſt. They can't comprehend the Reaſons on 
which this Policy is founded, nor what the 1zalians 
can ſay in Defence of ſuch a Practice. 
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Mr. Bayle goes on. * This Author ſhould have cat: 
© ried his Sincerity a litdle farther, and ingenuouſly otn- 

© ed, that Spaniards and Italians are not the only Nations 
C blameable, For bating the Tax and Impolts, ehe Cour- 
© tizans of London don't come behind thoſe of Spain or 
Italy, either in Numbers, Impudence, or the peaceable 
* [mpunity they enjoy. Such à Relation as Mr. de St. 
© Didier's were uſeful to convince the World in this Point; 
© and Mr. Ricaut Hould not have forgot old England, 
© and ſo cheaply give up the Honour of other Nations to 
the Raileries of Infidels. However, this Reaſon of the 
© Italians, which he ſays the Turks can't cumpre bend, af- 
6 fords a cogent Argument. Tis well known, the Rea- 
© ſon of their tolerating lewd Houſes, is to prevent a 
_ © worſe Evil, an Impurity of a more execrable Kind, 
© and to provide for the Safety of Wamen of linen, 
Mc N 

The Author of zhe Fable, without ſaying a Word of 
Sir Paul Ricant, tells you, that he owes this Paragraph 
to Mr. Bayle *. It ſtands thus. At Venice and Na- 
© ples Impurity is a kind Merchandize and Traffick:; 
© the Courtixans at Rome, and the Cantoneras in Spain, 
* compoſe a Body in the State, and are under a legal 
+ Tax and Impoſt. lt is well known, that the Rea- 
* fon why ſo many good Politicians as theſe tolerate 
+ lewd Houſes, is not their Irreligion, but to prevent 
© a worſe Evil, an Impurity of a more execrable Kind, 
and to provide for the Safety of Women of Ho- 
© nour *. | | 

In Sir Paul Ricans, it lands thus *: And here 

© the Turꝭs upon occaſional Diſcourſes of the Severity 
and Strictneſs of the Chriſtian Religion in Matters of 
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© Concupiſcence, telling, them that no Copnlation is 
+ + allowable but in the Marriage Bed, and that reſtrain- 
© ed and confined to one Wife, without the Addition 
© of Slaves to ſatisfy with Variety the corrupted Fancy ; 
that the very Thoughts of Luſt and Concupiſcence 
© pollute the Purity of the Soul; and that whoſoever 
& looks ou a Homan to luſt after het; commits Adultery in 
© bis Heart; they preſently deride theſe our Precepts 
© and our Laws, which Chriſtians not only with their 
Actions and corrupted Lives contemn as invalid, but 
© Authority itſelf, not by a ſingle Connivance only, but. 
© by Indulgences and Privileges, foments and encou- 
* rages Perſons walking contrary to that which is con- 
feſſed to be an indiſpenſible Law. For Proof where- 
© of they mention the Stews of Italy, Whoredom made 
© an allowable Trade and Profeſſion in Venice and Na- 
© ples, and the City of Rome, and the Gantoneras in 
Spain, and framed into a politick Body (as it is rela- 
© ted and apprehended by the Txrks) from whence Tax- 
es and Impoſitions are raiſed : The Tur comprehend 
not the politick Grounds hereof, with which in 1raly 
this Maxim is defended; nor is it fitting to produce 
* the Reaſons, or argue it with them; ſince the Benefit 
* which accrues to the Roman Church, and the Profits 
that ariſe thence, being employed in the Maintenance 
© of Gallies and Forces againſt Infidels, is the beſt can 
* be ſaid to hallow this Permiſſion : But it is an impro- 
per Argument with a Turi to excuſe this Licenſe and 
Authority to Siu, upon Conſiderations of being bet- 
ter able to war againſt the Profeſſors of his Religion. 
And therefore the Tur will hardly be convinced, 
a but that this manner of Concubinage © hath much 
more of SanQtity, Order and Policy in it, as being 


ET 


© He means Polygamy; and the Uſe of their Female Slaves. 
| | 82 © free 


nnz) 
free from Diſeaſes and — than the wan: 

_ * dring Luſts of Stews, br *Impudence of Coxrtezans, 

made bold and hard horeheaded by Conceſſion of 

Authority.“ He then adds, Pudet hec n nobis 
8 dici potuiſſe, &c. | 

Lam afraid I have tired the Reader with theſe long 
Quotations. He will obſerve in ſeveral Inſtances, how 
dilingenuouſly Mr. Bayle has dealt with Sir Paul Ri. 
caut, and how obſequiouſly our Author has copied after 
bim or his Exgliſh Tranſlator, That Courtezans were 
framed into a politick Body in Venice, Naples, Rome, &c, 

vas an Opinion that prevailed among the Turi. No 
doubt but they thought they were an eſſential Part of 
the Conſtitution: and ſo far it is plain Sir Paul Ricanz te- 

- preſents it as a Miſtake they were under. To ſay that 
our Hawkers in the Streets make a potizick Body, or 
Body in the State, would certainly be a much truer and 
juſter Account of them, which yet I believe would 
give a Turi but a wrong Notion of their Dignity and 

Conſideration. Mr. Bayle puts it ſtronger yet, Ay, ſays 
he, they know that Conrtezans make Part of the 1 of 
the State. Ay, that they, do, ſays his Engliſp T 
flator e, and our Author humbly after him*, they com 
: poſe a Body in the State. 

believe there is no one who reads the e in 
Mr. Bayle, but would really think Sir Paul Ricant was, 
underhand, ſneering the Chriſtian Religion, and ſhew- 
ing how much the Tzrks, in Point of Argument, 'tri- 
umphed over it. It is a Way of, talking ſo familiar to 
Mr. Bayle, that if he were to quote the moſt ſerious 
Paſſages out of other Authors, and put them into his 
own Language, it is odds but there would appear this 
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Turn of Ridicule in it. Ti true, adds he, 70 our Con- 
fuſion, the Diſſoluteneſs of our Lives and Aer Live! 
thoſe Infidels juſt Occaſios of Reproach and Raillery*. 
Sir Paul Ricaut had ſaid any Thing like this, why 17 
not Mr. Bayle have truſted it with his Readers, by tran- 
ating it fairly? And yet there is not one Word of 
this in Sit Paul Ricaut, nor any thing equivalent to it. 
He is complaining in a ſerious Chriſtian- like manner, 
that the ſcandalous Toleration of publick Stews in 
ſome | Popiſþ Countries, and the Privileges allowed 
them, had given Offence to the Turi, and ſupplied 
them/with an Opportunity of reproaching- Chriſtians, 
not ſo much that their Lives and Manners, as that their 
Laws and eſtabliſhed Cuſtoms contradicted the Pre- 
cepts of their Religion, Mr. Bayle, who is loath that 
any one Part of Chriſtianity ſhould be in better Repute 
with Izfidels than another, immediately falls upon Sir 
Paul Ritaut, taxes him with want of Honeſty and Sin- 
cerity, for ſo cheaply giving up the Honour of other Na- 
tions to the. Railleries of Tnfidels, and not letting the 
Religion of his own Country come in for a Share of 
the Scandal. The Tarks, ſays Sir Paul Ricant, re- 
proach Chriſtians, that at Venice, Naplet, Rome, &c. 
publick Stews are licenſed by their Laws; that Au- 
thority it ſelf, not by a fingle Connivance only, but 
by Indulgences and Privileges foments and encourages 
Perſons walking contrary to that which is confeſſed to be 
an indiſpenſible Law . Therefore Sir Paul Ricaut ſhews 
a want of Honeſty and Sincerity, becauſe he had not 
laid his own Country under the ſame Reproach among 
Infidels, where they are vor licenſed, nor allowed any 
Privileges at all; nay, where the Laws puniſh Fornica- 
tion with ſo much Strictneſs, as to admit of common 
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Fame for, ſufficieat Evidence againſt Perſons accuſed 
of leading lewd and diſorderly. Lives. It was. that 
Courteꝛans were tolerated by Law, that they were fram-. 
ed into a politick Body (as it was related and apprehended 
by the Turks) that gave them this occaſion of reproach- 
ing Chriftianity, and not that ſome of its Profeſſors did 
not ſtrictly live up to the Precepts of it. It would in- 
deed be abſurd to ſuppoſe a Txrk ſhould make that his 
chief ObjeQion againſt the Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, which he could not but know would recoil with 
greater Force upon his own. We know for Ioſtance; 
that the Uſe of Wine is ſtrictiy forbid to them 5, which 
yet we are told was at that Time ae dronk: among 
them, aud a/ways with great Exceſs , without _—y 
or fear of giving Scandal. 1 

Mr. Bayle's writing in another Language, and prom 
bably underſtanding little or nothing of Exgliſb, will 
be ſome ſort of Excuſe for him. But what ſhall we. 
ſay to an Exgliſþ Writer, who, when he had occaſion 
to quote a Book writ in the ſame Language, muſt have 
Recoutſe to this Frenchman or his Tranſlator for the 
meaning of it? who thus blindly follows him wherever; 


he has an Opportunity in his Errors and Miſrepreſenta - 


tions of others? 

I choſe to mention this Inſtance, as it related to a 
Subject that will be ſpoke to more particularly here- 
after. Whoever will be at the Pains to compare ma- 
ny Pages in this or any other af his Performances 
with the ſame ee * m_ will ſoon ine. 


* — 
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+ Wine, Games of Hezard, ec. are 8 * filthy * Praftices 
of the Devil. Tbe Devil deſireth co ſow Sedition among 7 tro“ 
Wine, &«c, Abandon Wine, Cr. The Alcoran Chap. 5. This, we are told, the 
Expoſitors of the Law have explained into a yet more ſuperſtitions Ri- 

our, 
ED The Turks think it impoſſible to drink Wine with Moderation. Sir 
rea s Preſent State of che Orr, Emp, Book 2. Ch, 25. 
l . 
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mote of the ſame Kind. To return to the Paſſage in 
the Fable of the Bees. | 

This Writer is every where valuing himſelf for his 
tracing Self-love in its darkeſ} Receſſes*, and for making 
great Diſcoveries inthe World of Self. Love. What Hurt, 

ſays he, do 1 do to Man, if I make him more known to 
himſelf than he was before 82 This he gives an Inſtance 
of-in the Words that introduce this Piece of Calumny 
upon the Chriſtian Martyrs. There is no Pitch of Self- 
denial that a Man of Pride and Conſtitution caunot reach, 
nor any Paſſion ſo violent but he will ſacrifice it to another 
which ts ſuperior zo it . That is, there is no Man ſo 
ſtrong but he will yield to one that is ſtronger, or at 
leaſt that ſtronger Man will get the better of him. Had 
he been content to ſay in a plain Way, that the ſtrongeſt 
Paſſions will ever get the better of weaker ones, the 
World perhaps would not have thought themſelves 
much obliged to him for the Diſcovery. This how- 
ever would have been talking Senſe. But in order to 
make you more known to yourſelf, he has diſcovered, that 
you will ſacrifice the very ſtrongeſt Paſſion you have to 
one yet ſtronger. He goes on triumphing - upon this - 
Diſcovery ; And here, ſays he, I cannot but admire at 
the Simplicity of ſome good Men, &c. Now whether good 
Men are the only People in the World who labour un- 
der this Infirmity, will deſerve his Conſideration before 
he writes another Panegyrick upon his Work. 

It is preſumed the Reader is by this Time ſenſible what 
Uſage Religion has met with in the Fable of the Bees; 
not only that fingle Paſſages in Scripture, but that Chri- 
ſtianity itſelf, nay, that the very firſt Principles of na- 
tural Religion are ſubverted, to make Way for this 
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Book of exalted Morality, this infallible Touchfone, this 
Syſtem of Ethicks beyond any other. He ſeems to be 
now and then ſenſible, that this will be objected to 


bim; and in one Place particularly he deſires the Rea- 


der in his merry Way, that he may be conſidered as a 
good and devout Chriſtian. After he has endeavoured 
to ſhew, that the DiſtiaQtion between Good and Evil, 
Virtue and Vice, were the Contrivance of crafty Poli- 


ticians, which with the Aſſiſlance of a Pack of Raf: 


cals they ſet a going, and made current in the World, 
he is pleaſed to propoſe this as the proper Graund-Work 
of Chriſtianity : upon which he wraps himſelf up in a 
ſort of Meditation, that his Adverſaries wilt be con- 
tent ſhould paſs for a compleat Defence of himſelf and 
his Writings, with as many as underſtand it *. In the 
ſame manner they will give him leave to claim all thoſe - 
for Proſelytes to his Opinions, who can find out the 
Meaning of his excellent Parable of Small Beer l. 

lf in Defence of himſelf, or by Way of ObjeRion 


to what has been ſaid inthe foregoing Papers, he ſhould 


tell us he claims only a certain Proportion of every 
Vice, or ſome particular Vices only, as uſeſul to a So- 
ciety, neither will this Pretence be of any Uſe to him. 
For as what has been ſaid to ſhew the Miſchiefs of 
Vice and Roguery in general, will be found true as to 
every leſſer Degree of them, ſo it is impoſſible to offer 
any Pleas in favour of that leſſer Degree, that won't 


» 
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r. 40. | 
* 02 and 44. If the too ſcrupulous Reader ſhould at firſt View con- 
demn thoſe Notions concerning the Origin of moral Virtue, and think them 
perhaps offenſive to Chriſtianity, I hope he will forbear his Cenſures, when 
he ſhall conſider, that nothing can rendey the unſearchable Depth of the 
Divine Wiſdom more conſpicuous, than that Man, whom Providence had 
deſigned for Society, ſhould not only by his own Frailties and Imperfecti- 
ons be led imo the Road to temporal Happineſs, but likewiſe receive from 
a ſeeming Neceſſity of natural Cauſes, a TinQture of that Knowledge, in 
which he was aſterwards to be made perfect by the true Religion, to his e- 
ternal Welfare. 3 
1 From p. 262, to p. 267. 


prove 
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prove as rongly in favour of any Degtee whatever 
Or what particular Crimes will he claim as uſeful be- 
yond others? There is none that ſeems to have leſs to be 
ſaid for it, nor any kind of Roguery more generally odious 
among us; than common Perjury (unleſs any one 
| to defend it out of Zeal to the late ſwear- 


og A. Wan Oath bas been generally look'd upon as 
one of the drmieſt Bonds of Society, and a general Diſ- 
regard to the Obligations of it, to have an immediate 


Tendeney to diſſolve or deſtroy Society; and yet as 


miſchievons as Perjury may be thought, it is as neceſ- 
ſary to his Scheme; as any one Crime that can be nam- 
ed. How many Sages of the long Robe, and Depen- 
dants upon them, are employed in providing againſt the 
Miſehiefs ariſing from Perjury; who all (according to 
him) would be left without Employment, if a/punRual 
and religious Regard" were always to be paid to an 
Oath, and the Obligations of it? How would it thin 
the Courts of Juſtice, if the whole Truth and nothing” 
but the Truth were always to be given in Evidence? 

Bat he muſt be very cloſely purſued, or elſe it muſt 
be only to amuſe the World, if he takes Refuge in ſo 
idle an Excuſe, and which the whole Tendency of his 
Scheme ſo plainly contradids. That private Vices are 
pablict Benefits, is aſſerted without Limitation; that 
Evil moral as well as natural is the ſolid Baſis, &c. and 
when the whole Maſs was a Paradiſe, the Reader will 
obſerve, he ſays, every Part was full of Vice. Till 
therefore he is pleaſed to retract theſe general Poſitions, 
or offers ſome Limitations to them, and defends them 
ſo limited, upon Principles conſiſtent with common 
Senſe ; the Reader muſt conclude he intends them in 
the ſame Latitude, in which we find the Opinions firſt 
broached here in England. 

But inſtead of explaining his Opinions, it was quite 
giving up his Cauſe, when in anſwer to the Preſent» 

T ment 
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ment of the Grand- Jury, he ſaid, ae Runomumt ub 
Stews complained of were na whets in the Book dq. Let 
the Reader turn 40 Page 95; and the following ones, 
and he will find nothing elſe but Tucumium upon Stews. 
Does not he ſay, they preſerve the fianour of our Hives. 
aud Deughters, guard the Innocence of Virgins und pre- 
vent Rapes ? Does not he gu the Wiſdom of the 
Rulers in that well ordered City; Runſterdam, fur tole - 
rating Stews? That 4x 7615 Tolaratron Mere it 4 great. 
deal of Prudence aud Oeconẽomy ? Doss not he cite with 
Applauſe the Example of other Gaywrics, where good: 
Paliticians tolerate lewd Houſes, not gut of Irrelig ion, 
but to pre vent worſe Evilr, aud to pravide for: the Safety, 
ef amen of Honour Does not be for: chis Purpoſe 
quote in his Schalagelike Way the Authority of fever 
ral other Writers d Does not he ſay, that Br. Bayle a 
French; Writer ſays, that Sit- Pai Ricaut an Eugliſu 
Writer ſays, that tte Juris uſed; to ſaꝝ io him that they 
had heard, that in ſome Chriſtian Countries Fornicat ion 
was toletated by the e and made 4: kind vf Mer- 
chandize and Tritt Again, does not be ſay, that 
Mr. Bayle ſays that Mr. de St. iaien ſays , that 
one Degliaui ſays , that the Vengetians were much in 
the right to get Whores from Abroad, when they had 
not enough of theit own at Home ?.Are theſe Things 
up where in the Rook © : ve are ack cls AUP rene 
op Szews ? {4 

What Tendeney theſe püblick Son; ry piouby . 
cammended i in this Treatiſe of ſevere and exalted” Mo- 
relity) have, towards preventing Adultery, Rapes, or 


other Crimes, or guarding the Innocence of Virgins, 
is the next nn to be conſide ce. 1 


. LC 
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P P. 468. a P. 95. r Pp. 95 and 96, P. 98. 
P. 98. u Penſ. diver. Seft. 165, et! 

1 * Non. de St. Didier, Relat. de Venice, Chap. des Courtiſ. 

* Le Doglioni qui a crit les choſes notables de Venice. 
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SECT. vi e 
CES as {hee as | Viewes — be obſerved to 
.. bave a Connexion with one another. For no- 
thing can make a Man honeſt or virtuous but a Regard 
to ſome. religious or moral Principles. Now the Ob- 
ligation to all Virtues is the ſame : The ſame God and 
the ſame Voice of Nature, that ſays, do not fill, and do 
not ſteal, having ſaid alſo do not commit Adultery *, 80 
that a Man's indulging himſelf in one Vice, will natu- 
rally lead him on to the Commiſſion of others; or in 
other Words, an habitual Diſcegard to Virtue in any 
one Inſtance, will make the ne of it ſeem. of _ 
Conſequence in all 
If this be true-with Regard to different Vices, it is 
yet more immediately ſo, as to the ſeveral Degrees of 
the ame Vice. To apply this to the Cafe in Hand. 
As there is plainly a Modeſty implanted in our Na- 
ture, and intended as a Fence againſt: the Commiſſion 
of Vice, ſo it is patticularly ſtrong in the Inſtance of 
Lewdneſs. It is naturally as prevalent in Men as in 
Vomen, though Cuſtom has been fo kind to the ane, as 
to make the Breach of it be thought a leſs: Crime than 
in the others. This is very much ftrengthened by a 
Pleaſure (or to give it the worſt Turn, a Vanity) ariſ- 
ing from the Conſciouſneſs of Innocence. When any 
one has found his Endeavours to conquer his Inclina- 
tions prove ſucceſsful hitherto, it muſt encourage him 
the better to guard againſt Temptations for the future. 
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But when this Fence is once broken through, as the 
ſecond Treſpaſs will be committed with much. leſs. Vi- 
olenceto himſelf than the firſt, ſo the Tranſitions from 
one Degree of Vice to another, ** ſeem eaſy to him. 
Nullus enim magni ſceleris labor ?. 

This is more eſpecially true, wa Vice is counte- 


nanced by Authority. For in that” Caſe, Nemo Yafhs 


credit tantum delinquere quantum per mittas, adeo indul- 


gent ſibi latins ipſi. It will be but a wretched Excuſe 


for the Magiſtrate-when he finds this Licence- abuſed 
and ſtretched beyond the original Deſign of it, to ſay, 
Hee ego nunquam mandavi ; for the Anſwer will for 
ever hold true, Mentis cauſa male tamen eft, & origo 
penes te. When any one finds his irregular Defires are 


- heightened by 4zs Encouragement, or aſſiſted by bis 


Connivance, it won't be in the Magiſtrate's Power to 
ſtop bim in his Progreſs, or to fix the particular Bounds 
of Vice which he ſhall not paſs, Qzemfs revoces ſubſiſtere 
weſeir, Et te contempto rapitar metiſque relidtis,  -- 
If it were poſſible a young Fellow at firſt' ſetting ' 
out, could have before his Eyes all the Conſequences 


that an Indulgence of his Luſt would ever be attended 


with; the Ruin of Women, the Diſhonour of Fami- 
lies, the Wrong to: Husbands, and the Torment and 
Diſeaſes it might bring upon himſelf; I ſay, if all this 
were preſented to his View, while he is yet innocent, 
he mult be ſhocked at the Horror of the Scene, and 
would naturally reſolve againſt the Commiſſion even of 
the leſſer Degrees of this Vice, if ſuch an Exceſs of 
Guilt muſt be the fatal Effects of it. Now a conſtant 
Habit in any leſſer Degrees of this Vice, is the ready 
Road to all this Miſchief. It debauches the Mind, 


drowns Reflection, and lays Conſcjence aſleep ; by which 


a 
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Means the Progreſs reer in Went is n percep- 
tible even to himſelf. 

In the-Inſtance commonly look'd a as the leaft 
criminal ſort of Lewdnefs,-it ought to be conſidered, 
that every one who frequents publick Stews, or deals 
in random Amours, ſets out with an Uncertainty whe- 
ther the Woman he has to do with be a Wife or no; 
and from an Uncertainty whether ſhe is ſo or no, he 
will by Degrees grow very little ſhocked at a Certainty 
that ſhe is ſo. It is but the ſame Crime he may have 
been guilty of before; and when he is ſure of that, 
what greater Guilt can there be in a Commerce with 
one Man's Wife than another's? Till at laſt the Wife of 
his own Friend, if he has Opportunities for attacking 
her Virtue, and Skill enough to prevail, ſhall fall a Sa- 
crifice to his Luſt, who at firſt ſetting out, never dreamt 
of any greater Crime than what paſles —_ the gentle 
Name of imple Fornication." 

The Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrate will dy the Pro- 
greſs in this Vice ſtill eaſier. It will be ſome ſort of 
Excuſe to People not much given to thinking (and 
God knows, a very ſlender Excuſe will paſs with ma 
Men upon theſe Occafions) that the Magiſtrate himſelf 
allows of this Practice. There can be no great Harm 
ſure in what our Governors themſelves (who ought 
to know beſt) are pleaſed to encourage. If there is a 
Danger of committing Adultery in theſe zolerated Hou- 
ſes, it is a Danger they themſelves are appriz'd of, and 
let them anſwer for the Guilt of it. Theſe are the poor 
Shifts the generality of young and gay: People (ſuch of 
them I mean, who are not ſo harden'd as to want no. 
Excuſes at all) would be apt to take up with; which, 
if they don't prove themſelves very innocent, 40 how- 
ever ſhew their Governors to be very faulty in laying 
ſuch Temptations i in their Way, © 
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I I hall be told perhaps, there are Men of bare 
derſtandings, who won't be carried" away ' with: ſuch 
weak Pretences; that ſuch will make no other Uſe of 
this Licence, than what the Magiſtrate bimfelf muſt be 


ſuppoſed to intend by it; and thatthefe- abhoc Adultery 


as much as e of . Virtue and Conti 
nenc. 0b of act d nan: V a am 
- As to the firſt, — remembred, that Ment of 
Pleaſure are not very apt to enquire into the Groutids 
and Reaſonableneſs of any Indulgence that is granted 
them, eſpecially when it falls in ſo ſtrongly with theic 
own Inclinations, however inquiſitive they may be; 
imo the Nature and Exterit of the Magiſttate's Power, 
and the Prudence of his exerting it, when he nu 
to dridge them of their Liberties. - 

As to the ſecond, I would not be ſo Aubin 
to ſuggeſt that every Man who frequents publick Stews, 
would go the utmoſt Lengths of this Vice. Some 
would be ſtartled at the Thoughts of debauching and 
raining of Women, and would never be prevailed up- 
on to injure their Friend in what his Quiet and Happi- 
neſs are fo neacly and [o eſſentially concerned in. Some 
of this Sort, I ſy, there may be. But when Oppor- 
runities fall jn their Way, and the Hopes of Conceal · 

| pretty certain, fuch Inſtances I am - afraid 
| to be met with. It is to be hoped 
is Turn have ſome Scheme of Princi- 


ples to act upon, ſome Way of ſeriouſly | interpreting 


the Preceprs of Religion and Virtue: different from o- 
ther People, ſome DiftinQion - to convince them that 
the leſſet Degrees of Lewdneſs are ewtirely innocent *, 
when th! us ora . ol it you to them ee 
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wicked ; in ſhort, ſome conſiſtent way of Thinking to 
reconcile their Practice to their cool and ſerious Opini- 
ons. That there it unn great Harm in 4. little Pleaſure 
taken out of the May, may paſs: well enough in the 
Gayety of Company; but when a Man converſes only 
with himſelf, hen he bas: not the Mirth of his Com- 
panions to aſſiſt aud ſupport the Weakneſs of ſuch a 
Pretence, it can't hae Force enough left in it to pre- 
vail with People of Benſe. How then muſt we judge 
of Mankind ? A Punctilio of Honour may now and 
then reſttain a Man from the groſſer Injuries that at- 
tend the Practice of this Vice, but it is too whinfrcal 
and too anſteady 3 Principle to prevail with many Men, 
or. with any Man continually. Where Opportunity is 
at Hand, and all Danger of Diſcovery at a Diſtance, 
what can ſtand in the Way to his Pleaſure? A Punc- 
tilio of Honour will be too weak to keep its Ground 
long, where Conſcience; has loſt all footing before. - 
1think We may Gfely infer from hence, that the Num- 
ders of thoſe Who have this Command aver themſelves, 
and ftop ſhort. ſn: the Progreſs: of Vice; who. can refit 
the ſtropgeſt Temptations, When [tbe yielding to them 


exceeds the .Bounds they have preſcribed: themſelves, 


and yet can give into the leſſer Degrees: of this Vice, 
are extreamly rare. It is indeed impoſſible they ſhould 
be many, unleſs ſome ſetiled Principle could be found 
out for them to act upon. It will de true then, gene» 
rally ſpeaking, that Men would fall into ſuch a Progreſs 
of Vice as 1 have deſcribed, and that an Encourage» 
ment from the Magiſtrate would make it ſtill eaſier. 

And laſtly, As to the Dread, which the Objection ſup- 
poſes theſe Men of better Underſtandings have of A- 
dultery itſelf, the Sincerity of ſuch a Profeſſion may be 
judged of from their conſtant Practice. They run a 
very great Hazard of it in every random Amour they 
deal in, For there is no providing againſt Wives mak- - 


ing 


- Htſt (what he is forced to give into afterwards). that 


_ Virgins, Who are to ſerve as 
Proſtitution. But this indeed is à Miſchief that nothing 


Dehanchery ; they prevent any Amendment of their 
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ing, Fart of pettick Stews, and it would be ide: 


of ſaying ibar'Stews ſhould be totermed to 5 
Cnhaſtity of Women of Honour, might have owned at 


the State ought to debauch'* ſome Women to preſetye 
the Chaſtity of orbent; or in other Words, that in all 
well regulated Societies, like that of Venice, the Ma- 
giſtrate oughtito be Pimp General for his People 
And yet as barefared a Piece of Wickedneſꝭ, as ſuch 
a Proviſion for Lui may appear, this or ſome ſuch Me- 
thod maſt conſtantly be taken to ſupply any tolerated 
Stews. That is, whenever there is a Scarcity of Strum- 
pets who voluntarily offer themſelves for publick Uſe* 
it is the Buſineſs of the Magiſtrate to employ à Set of 

helliſh Agents in the Work of debauching Wives ot 
irſery for common 


leG than a 'Micacle can put us in any Danger of here. 
Supplies would come in fure faſt enough, and if it 
were poſſible to ſuppoſe a want of them in other Coun- 
tries; the Exportation of Whores might make a confi: 
derable Branch of Trade, and in Time 30 near to un- 
pedple-the Iſland. % 79% bus 
„The Wo 7: that Cuppty: tht common Stews, were 
themſelves. once chaſte and vittuous; and the Preſerva- 
tion of tbeir Chaſtity was of as moch Valve and Con- 
cern to the Commonwealth, as that of other Women; 
and ſuch of the Plyers there, as the Stews don't actually 
debanch, they do at leaſt continne and confirm in their 


Lives by p a ſort & Retreat for their 'Proftitas 
tion. 
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Tus Netreütz the more commodious ſt is made for 
mem ene grenter Ent eoutageiment it will Re to Lewd- 
Heſby/ und the Heſs EMH witl Women ſet upon thets 
virtue wien the Theohveniencies! attehing the Il 


of it are ſo handſomely provided ugAinſt. 


. ——— arti fite. 


. of Women of Hon , one woutd' think” he 


ſhould meun only ade Women. Ir he intends it in 


any other Senſe, all Women are alike Fortes of Hos 


our till they are debauched, and it is alixe the Duty and 
Interett of the Magiſtrate” to keep them fo; The tat- 
tered Oluiths of the pvoreſt Wreteh may contait as 


muelr Virtus in them, as the ſplendid Drefs:of a Coun» 
teſs ; and it is out of mere Neſpect t6 Quality one 


would avoid purſulng the COOmpariſun. 

I Courte kant ahd Striempet: were 20 be proſecuted with 
as much Rigvar at ſome filly People would have it (ſuys 
the Author) , whar-Locks or Burt would be'ſuffiritnr td 
prefrr ue the Hbnuur of onr M ivel and Dau bitriꝰ Whoſe 
Wives and Daughters does he rat of ? If the Honout 
of ſome Mens Wives and Daughters is to be ſo tèndet⸗ 
ly taken Care of, why miſt a Sari be made of o. 
ther Mens Wies and Daughters to procute that Safety 
tor them? For whoſe! Pleaſure and Gratiſieation muſt 


. theſe Houſes be tolerated ? If it is chiefly to ſerve the 


Luſt of Men above the common Sort, ot aut of a Pre- 


tence to guard the Chaſtity of Vomen of Faſhion, com- 


mon juſtice will dictate that the Price of all this ſhould 
come from People of the ſame Rank, and Women of 
Condition ſtand at leaſt the common Lot of Proſtitu- 
tion to preſetve the Chaſtity of the reſt. There is no 
great Danger that Men of the lower Sort ſhould at- 
_ the 2 of theie We —_— rhe firſt Ovet- 
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tures came from thence. Why then ſhould not the Re- 
turn be equal? Or with what Juſtice can Governors in- 
terpoſe to prevent this, and have in View the debanch- 
ing poor Women to preſerve the en of * own 
Wives and Daughters? 

If any Man grown inſolent fram his Birth or For- 
tune ſhould feel any Indignation from the Freedom of 
this Way of Reaſoning ; if either the Husband, Father, 
Brother, Kinſman, or Friend ſhould riſe up within him 
to demand Regard to the Honour and Chaſtity of the 
Perſon under his Care; if he finds himſelf ſhocked even 
at the Hazard ſhe would run of ſerving the Town as 
common Proſtitute, in caſe the Numbers for that Pur- 
poſe were to be decided by Lot; if he feels any thing 
of this, let him remember, firſt; that the Publick is con- 
cerned in one as much as the other: Then, let him con- 
ſider, what Pain the poor Man muſt ſuffer from the De- 
bauchery of a Cbild he placed his chief Comfort in; 
one whom he hoped to ſee the virtuous Wife of ſome 
plain honeſt: Man, but whom by the Encouragement of 
the Magiſtrate: he now ſees debauched, or at leaſt con- 
tinued a Proftitute in zelerated Stews? There are poor 
Men who have as quick a Senſe of Shame as their Bet- 
ters, and of the Blemiſh themſelves and Relations re- 
ceive from ſuch a Way of Life. And it will be but a 
ſlender Satisfaction to him, that his Wife or Daughter 
is proſtituted to the Luſt of thoſe who would otherwiſe 
attempt the Honour, of ſome richer Woman. Even in 
eommon Caſes (whatever the Pride of Wealth and 
Birth may ſuggeſt) there are poor Men, who have no 
Ambition to have the mean healthy Blood that would 
run in the Veins of their Poſterity, improved from the 
Vices and Diſeaſes of Quality; But perhaps it was un- 
neceſſary to inſiſt ſo much upon this. 
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For allowing for 'once (as the Author would have it) 
that the Magiſtrate may lawfully debauch poor Wenches, 
to preſerve the Chaſtity of Gemzleſolks ; does he think 
that a Toleration of Stews would have that Effect in 
England? And that if the Magiſtrate were to endea- 
vour it, it would be poſſible to reſtrain this Proſtitution 
to Women only of the loweſt Degree? at a Time 
when Vanity and Extravagance are arrived to ſuch a 
heighth among us, the aukward Manner, hard Hands, 
coarſe Breeding, and tawdry Dreſs of the Henches, who 
in the Day time carry Fruit about in Wheelbarrows *, 
would not go down ſo well with the Engliſo Taſte, 
Our Gentry are ſeldom ſo frugal in their Pleaſures as 
4 Dutch Sailor *; and to their Shame be it ſpo- 
ken, I am afraid many of them would outbid 
eren a Burghomaſter of Amſterdam. Large Pri- 
ces will naturally raiſe the Ambition of the Tra- 

ders to gratify the Taſte of their Cuſtomers with 
better Fare. In a Country therefore ſo polite as ours 
is, we ſhould have different Ranks of Whores for the 

different Quality of Gueſts. We are very apt to im- 
prove, and no doubt but very ſoon, beſides the tolerated 

Stews for Women of the lower Sort, we ſhould have 
' tolerated Aſſemblies for Ladies of better Faſhion. I ſay, 

by the Aſſiſtance of the Court and Magiſtrates, all this, 

and other Improvements, might reaſonably be expeQed. 

There would be no Fear of ſuch a Scarcity, as to 

oblige the Parliament zo procure a Namber of Whores 

from foreign Parts ®, 

It will be found, I am afraid, that the Danger of this 
is not altogether! imaginary. For beſides the Tempta- 
tion Women of Condition would be under from the 
Unfaſhionableneſs of Marriage (which would ſoon be 
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( 148 ) 
the Conſequence of tolerated Stews) the Sex in ge- 
neral, even at preſent, feem to be ſtrangely ipfeRed: 
With a ſort of Curioſity, like that of poor Dixab,: to 


go out aud fee the Sans as well as the Daughters of the 


Land; to ſee them in all Shapes and Attitudes, in all 
Guiſes and Diſguiſes, Habits, and pa Habits ; 10 ſeg 
what their Behaviour would be in a State of Nature, 
free from the Reſtraints that Education, Cuſtam and 
Decency have lain them under. When this Humour, 
prevails ſo ſtrongly among them, and the Sem {0 
much abound in this our Land, the Friends, Guatdi- 
ans, or Brothers of any Damſel, ſeem to have very lit» 
tle Reaſon to be amazed at the Conſequence, or io ety 
out as if it were ſome unexpected Diſaſter, ſhould he tak 


with our Siſter as with an Harloz * ? 


J don't mean however that Maſquerades are quite 
new among us, though they never were till naw made 
a general Entertainment. And therefore if the learned 
Biſhop, who lately told his Audience, that :h;s Diverſion 
was brought among us by the Ambaſſador of a neig blour- 
ing Prince in a late Reign',. means, that it was then firſ6 
brought among us, that this is one of the various En- 
gines of Vice contriued by, the preſent corrupt Genera: 
tion u, we mult attribute the Miſtake to his haſty Zeal 


' 3gainſt thoſe dangerous Men, who by means of that ſingle 


Maſquerade intended to enſlade us; and who knows, 
but the Meaſures he ſpeaks of, were then, and there con- 
certed for that Purpoſe 2 When ſuch Company meet, 
what mayn't we reaſonably ſuſpe& to be carrying on? 
The Pope and the DBexil were certainly there, and it is 
well known in the. Cities of Loudon and Weſtminſter, 


„„ — n » 7 ” *\ =} — 
i Gen. xxxiv. 1. mib. verſe lat. 


iS. —— of London's Sermon to the Societies for Reformation of Man- 


"= tha. p. 18. 
that 


+ 


(249 ) 


that theſe due ſeldom appear in Mekquetada without . 
ird Feiſon in Company, 

As, fat back as Kaward the Third's Time (and * 
bly there may be Inflances long before) we are told of 
3 Maſquerade or Mamming, made by the Citizens for 
Difpart of the yaumg Prince Richard, Sax to the Black 
Prince. This indeed feems to be only an innocent 
Chriftmas. Gambol, without the leaſt view to intri- 
guing, where a hundred and thirty Citizens went to 
Court maſqued, with great-Shew and Finery, and after 
much Feaſting, Muſick and Dancing, they retired Home 
in good Order. 

The like Chrifknas Entertainment was made for 
Henry the Fourth at Eliham, Twelve Aldermes and 
their Sons rede in 4 Munming to the great Sati action of 
the Cours. However, there is not yet any mention of 
their Wives and Daughters. 

Harry the Eighth was himfelf a noted Maſquera- 
der. it is plain Love Affairs had by this Time got 2 


footing in them. Indeed the Maſquerade that was made 
for him and the King of Frauce by Azxe Bolew at Ca- 


lais ?, had no other Effect (that we know of) than the 
haſtening an intended Marriage. 

But we have yet more certain Authority, that before 
this, Wit and Gallantry had made a conſiderable Pro- 
greſs there. In the beginning of the fame Reign, an 
Ad of Parliament paſs'd to ſappreſs them, which ſets 
forth, that Farafmuch as lately within this Realm, di- 


verſe Perſons have diſguiſed and apparelled them 


ſelwes, and covered their Faces with Vizors or other 
other Things, in ſuch mayner as they ſhould not be 
i WE CO. — — 
err. 

? Lord Herbert's Hit. of Hen, $th. 
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5 | 
© known: And diverſe of them in a Company toge. 
© ther, naming themſelves Mummers, have come to 
© the dwelling Place of diverſe Men of Honour, and 
© ſubſtantial Perſons, and ſo departed unknown: Where- 
upon Murders, Felony, Rape, and other great Hurts 
© and Inconveniencies have afore-time grown, and 
© hereafter be like to come by the Colour thereof, if 
© the ſaid Order ſhould continue not reformed. Where- 
© fore be it enacted, c. 

I don't pretend that they were yet in tolerable Perfee- 
tion. We find the Ladies were ſomewhat coy ; but! 
can aſſure the Reader, that after this I don't meet with 
one Inſtance of a Rape committed in them. All Arts 
and Inventions require Time for Improvement. 

Polydor Vergil, who wr his Book de Inventoribus 
rerum a few Years after the paſſing this AQ, has given 
us an Account of the Condition of Maſquerades in his 
own Country at this Time. Noſtri morem induendi perſo- 
nas non uno vel altero die, nec ſacrorum cauſa, ſed turpi in- 
ſaniendi ſtudio, duos continuos menſes ante quadrageſimæ ini- 
tium ſtolidè ſervant, ſub quibus, inveterata jam doliranda li- 
centia, ſexcenta flagitia quotidie faciunt &illud impune, 
perinde quaſi eo modo, cuique liceat eſſe ſcelerato, nihilque 
maleficii credatur committi, fi vera hominis facies non 
videatur, per inde ac non pateamus etiam Deo. In the 
next Words he pays a Compliment to Exgliſbmen, 
which even at that Time it is plain they had very little 
right to. Una omnium regionum Anglia ejuſmodi per- 


ſonatas Belluas hactenus non videt, nec quidem vult vide- 


re; quaudo apud Anglos, in re bac pre als certe ſapien- 
tiores, Lex eſt, ut capitale fit, fi quis perſonas induerit ”. 
Mr. Prynne ſays , that Polydor Vergil means by this 

the Act of Parliament — juſt now. If ſo, the 


* 


5 6 — 
L. 1. c. 2. p. . 42 Hiſtrio-Maſtix, p. 494. 


very 
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(E190) 
very Preamble to the AQ might have informed him 


that theſe! perſonate Belluæ had made their Appearance 
in Ezgland long before; and that therefore this ſingular 


Character for Wiſdom was very ill 'beſtowed/upon us. 
Befides, he miſtook the Puniſhment, which was not Ca- 
pital by that AR (nor indeed by any Law whatever) 
but only three Months Impriſonment, a aFi ine at the 
Diſcretion of the Juſtices. | 

The Maſquerades in James the Furſbs Time leave no 
room to ſuſpect there were any Rapes committed in 
them. Let the Reader take the Account of them from 
the Hiſtorian himſelf. Speaking of the Queen, he ſays, 
© She was not without ſome Grandees to attend her for 
© outward Glory; the Court being a continued Maska- 
© rado, where ſhe and her Ladies, like ſo many Sea- 
© Nymphs or Nereids-appeared often in various Dreſſes, 
to the Raviſhment of the Beholders: The King him- 


+ ſelf not being a little delighted with ſuck fluent Ele- 


© gancies, as made the Nights more glorious than the 


9 Day. But the Latitude that theſe highflying Fancies, 


and more ſpeaking Actions gave to the lower World, 
to judge and cenſure even the greateſt with Repronch- 
© es, ſhall: not provoke me ſo much as to ſtain the in- 
© nocent Paper. I ſhall only ſay in general, that Prin- 
© ces, by how much they are greater than others, are 
© look*d upon with a more ſevere Eye. If their Vir- 


e tues be not ſuitable to their Greatneſs, they loſe much 


© of their Value: For it is too great an Allay to ſuch 
© a Refinedneſs to fall under the common Cogni- 
* Zance “. 

We have one Inſtance in the following Reign upon 
the Birth of the Duke of York by the four Inns of 


Court: An Entertainment of that Magnificence, that 


* 


2 ſen's Life of Janes 1ſt. ; 
W 


Fa 612) 
we tte told, iv coſt above 20000 J.; but this · Was li 
tle more than a Piece of Pageatitry. Indeed the Name: 
2 the Petſons who had the r ae 
to ſuisfy us of what kind it w e 

In Gheriesthe Second's Time they we mack Wd 
modern Tun; unlike them only in this one Cirdutu- 
ſtance, that the Hiſtorian ſeems to attribute them 104: 
great Diſſolution of Morals in the Gear: . He gives ttc 
following Arconnt of them. © At this Time the-Qourt 
© fell into much Extravagance in Maſqueradingy: both 
« King and Quoen, and all the Court, went abbut mask. 
< ed, and came into Houſes unknown, and dunced 
there with, 2 great deal of wild Frolick. In all thö 
People were ſo diſguiſed, that without being on the 
Ggeoret, none could diſtinguiſn them. They werd cat 
© ried about in Hackney Chairs. Once the Queen's 
Chairmen, not knowing who ſhe was, went from het, 
_ © fo the war atone; and was thuch-difturbed; and" came 
to. ¶hiiohalit in a Hackney Coach: Some ſay it was 
. Cart. Tbis gave ſo. much Scandal, that we are 
told in the next Words, Buclingbam took the- Advan- 
tage of her: Behaviour, and * propeſed to the King, 
© that he would: give him Leave to ſteal her away, and 
ſend her to. a Plantation, where ſhe ſhouſd be wel 
$ and carefully look'd- to, but never heard of more. 
This was to give Occaſion to a Divorce, but * the King 
rejected it with Horror.” And the Queen being told 
of the Indecency of ber Behaviour, abet! it proper to 
| give over ſach-wild-Frolick. _ banked 
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(* 1537 ) 2 
The Maſquerade in the late Queen's Time is freſſi 
in every ones Memory. The Defign of this Enter- 
tainment we are informed of by the worthy Biſhop 
mentioned bcſore. I carnoi forbear to add (ſays he) that 
all religious Conſiderations apart, this is 4 Diverſion that 
no true Engliſhman ought to be fond of, when'be remem- 
bers that it was brought among ut by the Ambaſſador of a" 
neighbouring Nation in the laſt Reign, while hir Maſter 
was in Meaſurestoenſlavens *. A Paſſage full of curi- 
ous Obſervation, were it proper at this Time to enlarge 
upon it. One thing however I can't avoid mentioning. 
It is to do Juſtice to the Memory of that excellent 
Queen, who, by thoſe who are not acquainted with the 
Biſhop's Duty and pious Regard for ſo ſteady a Promo- 
ter of Virtue and Religion, might be thought, from 
this Paſſage, to have encouraged or aſſiſted this Engine 
of Vice and Profaneneſs *. It was doubtleſs for want 
of Room in ſo ſhort, a Diſcourſe, that the Biſhop had 
not informed his Audience, that upon the firſt Repreſenta- 
tion of the Tendency of them, ſhe gave immediate Orders 
there ſhould be no more of them. It had been ſtrange 
indeed, had ſhe (conſidering the Proneneſs of Mankind, to 
fall into the Diverſions and Manners of thoſe who are of 
a ſuperior Rank and Character 8) countenanced, if I 
may ſo ſay, any ſuch fatal Snare, any looſe Aſſemblies, any 
pernicious Invention that intrenches Vice aud Profaneneſs 
againſt all the Aſſaults and Impreſſions of Shame, in which 
Lewaneſs may be concerted, Luxury, Immodeſty and Ex- 
travagance may be committed in Word and Deed ; in 
ſhort, any thing of ſuch terrible Conſequence to Virtue 
and good Manners u. As the Voice of the People ſo ge- 
nerally concurred 'with her in the Choice of her Mini- 
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e The Biſhop of London's Sermon. p. 20. . 
F Ibid. p. 18. 8 Ibid, p. 19. b Ibid, 
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0154 Y 
ſters, ad che; Aphrobetion of theis Conduct, ſhe could 
have no Occafion to purſue the Advice recommended 
in Lacan, Libertas ſcelerum eſt que regna inviſa txetur', 
A fort of Liberty People have oſten paid dear for in 
other Countries; for as the Biſhop. ſays in the next 
Words to theſequoted above, There is not a more effec+ 
tual Hay to enſlave « People, than firſt to diſpirit them 
by Licentionfſueſs and Effeminacy. 

- I ſhall only obſerve with relation to the preſent Mas 
querades, that the Scheme lately ſet on Foot for their 


Improvement, by a Set of gallant Gentry among us, 


ſeems to have been wholly unneceſſary. The Pretence 
for it was, that though great Immodeſty in Word and 
Deed might be committed in them, and much Lewazeſi 
concerted *; yet it was not often that here Love-Af - 
fairs could be carried farther, that People's Minds only 
could be debauched in them; by which Means, except - 
ing that they were frequented only by Women of Honbur, 
they differed but little from the Temples of Venus at 
Amſterdam '. I ſhall not enquire at preſent whether all 
this be ſtrictly and univerſally true of them. Butſurely 
the Times don't ſtand in need of ſuch a Scheme, nor ſuch 
Projedors to haſten the Progreſs they have viſibly made 


already. The Matter is in very able Hands; and what- 


ever fond Opinion theſe Gentry might entertain of their 
own Parts, perhaps we have not one Engliſhman among 
us equal to the Work. They need not deſpair but the 
prefent ſort of Maſquerades in a few Winters more 


(unleſs the Jealouſy offHusbands and Fathers ſhould 


unexpectedly interpoſe to put an end to them) will 


— 


— — 


L. 8. 
E The Biſhop of London's Sermon, p. 19. 
They are only Places to meet and bargain in, to > make Appointments, 


in in 455 to promote Interviews of greater Secrecy. Fable of the Dees, 
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( 155 ) 


bring about every thing to their Wiſhes. The Worſhip 
of Diana (in this Senfe too) is much ont of 8 . 7 


already ®. To return. 


It muſt be left with the Reader to age: how far 
tolerated Stews (by what better Name ſoever F aſhion 


* may dignify them) wore ſecure be N of Women 


" of Hononr *. 

But' to go on. The Advocates for publick Sewn 
ſeem to lay it down as an undeniable Truth, that al! 
who are unmarried, muſt needs be guilty of this Vice; 


or at leaſt, as Mr. Bayle computes, that out of a bun- 


dred you won't meet with one who is clear of it d. An 
Aſſertion that ſhews as great an Ignorance of the 
World, as to ſay that all People are clear of it. If the 
Neceffity for it were fo great, why ſhould it not al- 
ways be as common wich unmarried Women as Men? 
If we are to believe Mr. Bayle, it ſhould be more ſo”. 


It will be ſaid perhaps, that it is the want of Opportu- 


nity in them that prevents it; and would not then the 
ſame want of Opportunity prevent it in Men? Or can 
any Thing furniſh either Sex ſo conveniently as tolera- 
ted Stews? This is thetefore another Miſchief arifing 
from them. Many a one, from too much Indolence, 
or too little Underſtanding, would not think of car. 
rying on a tedious and difficult Intrigue with a modeſt 
Woman, who would yet be at the Pains of going to 
a certain Rendezvous of Debauchery. No doubt but 
the Youth in Time may receive Improvement in theſe 
Schools, till by Degrees he grows fit for more difficule 
Wickedneſs. And I believe very few Inſtances can be 
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m p. 342. n P. 99. Ll - 
o Out of a hundred Men, 1 queſtion wherher yaw wil find d ones without 
— upon this Account. His Reflettions occaſioned by the Come, &cc. 


P It is ve that this Paſſion 3 s mor viol in Women than i 
Men, . apparent 80 1 
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given, where modeſt Women have 0 been debauch- 


(1560 


ed by Men, that were themſelves till then entitely in- 
nocent. Skill and Wickedneſs both come by Ages: | 
there is no being great. in either all at,once. . ,,,., 
As there are many who from an Indolence in. their. 
Nature would not be at any great Pains, or ſubmit to 
a tedious Aſſiduity, to compaſs the Ruin of Innocence, 


aud to purchaſe the ſhort-lived Pleaſure ariſi ing from the 
Conqueſt of it; ſo there are vaſt Multitudes of others 
ſo taken up with the neceſſary Attendance. upon, their 


Buſineſs and Profeſſions, as not to have Time for it, 
But this convenient Inſtitution will remove all Difficul- 
ties, by charitably conforming to the Humours. da 

the, one, and the Occaſions of the other. So 
pily is it contrived, that the lnaQivity and Laziueſs _ 
Men, Qualities that ſtand in the Way to any emi- 
nent Degree of Goodneſs, ſhould, by means of this, 
be no Hindrance to their Proficiency in Wickedneſs! 
That the very Dulneſs of their Underſtandings, which 
incapacitates them from being greatly ſerviceable to 
Mankind, ſhould not prevent their being inſtrumental 
in the Work of a general Debauchery !. That their 
Hurry of private Affairs, which allows them but little 
Time to concert Schemes for advancing Religion and 
Virtue in the World, or to ſeek Opportunities for employ- 
ing their charitable Offices towards the Amendment of 
others, ſhould yet leave them room to praQtiſe and pro- 
mote as much Lewdneſs as their Conititmions will give 
them leave! Here without Trouble, Contrivance or 
Delay, every one may be as wicked as he pleaſes. _ $0 
effectually would theſe Temples of Vent prevent 
Whoring, and promote the Cauſe of Chaſtity! = 
But the Advocates for licenſed Stews ſeem. to think 
the Chaſtity of the Men of ſo little Value, as not to be 
worth their's, or the publick Notice. On the other 
hand, the very Method laid down by them for guarding 
I the 


(157 ) 


the Vittue of Women, is by ſupplying the: Men with 
the moſt convenient and conſtant Opportunities for 
Lewdneſs, as if the Chaſtity of one Sex were belt 
ſecured by the greateſt Debauchery of the other. But 
they themſelves know better the natural Tendency of 

publick Stews; and whatever the avowed Pretence may 
be, the Means are not ſo diſproportioned to the End re- 
ally deſigned by them. Shame or Modeſty in each Sex 
is the great Barrier that ſtands between them; when 
this is quite: broken down on one Side, the better Half 
of the Difficulty is got over; for it is a greater Violence 
to Modeſty to ask, than to yield upon being ask c. 

How far Opportunity itſelf promotes all Degrees of 
this Vice, will appear too from Experience. I preſume 
it won't be denied, that People i in the Country of all 
Ranks, generally ſpeaking; enjoy as much Health as 
the Inhabitants of this crowded City, and conſequently 
thoſe natural Defires muſt be at leaſt as ſtrong in them, 
as in theſe. Neither will it I preſume be denied, that 
the Practice of Lewdneſs is much leſs frequent among 
all ſorts of People in the Country, than in Town. If 
it de ſaid that a Habit of this Vice once eſtabliſhed be- 
gets a Neceſſity for continuing it, even where there is 
a leſs Share of Health or natural Vigour, the Queſtion 
will recur, to what was that Habit owing ? In the 
Country there are few of thoſe Temples of Venus bank 
yet Rawiſhing is not a common Crime there. 

Suppoſe now that the Author's Project were put in 
Execution, and extended every where (as ſure it ought 
to be, if it be ſo uſeful a'one; ) ſuppoſe that not only 
the larger Towns in the Country, but every Pariſh had 
one of thoſe Temples of Venus in them, to be licenſed 
every Year by the Juſtices, as Ale-Houſes are now: 
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Cats any one ſeriouſly think that ſuch a Toleratiom would 
promote the Cauſe of. Chaſtity in either Sex? That it 
would prevent any worſe Evil that is How committed 
there? Any Imparity of a more execrable Kind? Or even 
provide bettet for the Safety of Women of Honour ? And 
yet as ludicrous as this Queſtion may appear; no Rea- 
ſon can be given why a Toleration of Stews' in every 
Pariſh ſhould not promote the Canſe of Chaſtity as ef- 
fectually in'#hem, as in the moſt populous City in the 
World. If theſe forts of Houſes in Town wERE pro- 
fecuted with as much Rigoaur as the filly People the Au- 

- thor mentions woxld have it, and as they certainly would 
be, if any ſuch were known in the Country, the Prac- 
tice of Lewdneſs muſt needs be more difficu/t,, and pro- 
dably, upon that Account, leſs frequent. If half the 
Pains and Reſolution were ſhewn by Men in the ſame 
Rank and Station, in deſtroying and putting down 
Stews, that have lately been exerted in putting an end 
to Gaming-Houſes, in all Probability the . 
de proportionably as gteat; and the Practice of this 
Vice be laid under almoſt as great Difficulties as the 
other. I ſay, by Men of the ſame Rank and Station; 
for it is not to be imagined, that a few reforming Con- 
ſtables, liable to be tempted by the loweſt Bribe, en- 
conraged ny by a Diſcoutſe from the Pulpit once a 
T welvemonth (though it were the beſt that Religion 
and good Senſe ever inſpired) are ſufficient to ſtem the 
Torrent of Vice and Debauchery that prevails in this 
Town. I mould be very loth to be thought to under- 
value the Merit of theſe Gentlemen, who have ſo hap- 
pily put a Cheek to that deſtructive Vice of Gaming, 

| and for which their Country ſtands deeply indebted to 
them; or even to blame the leſs effectual Endeayours 
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of other Men to prevent the Growth of Debauchery a- 
mong us: All I meant was, to ſhew, from the great 
Succeſs the former have met with, that the Prevention 
of Vice, at leaſt a greater Progreſs of it, is not fo deſ- 
perate or romantick an Undertaking as ſome Men love 
to repreſent it, eſpecially if the Endeavours towards it 
were openly countenanced by Authority. 


All the Pleas for the Neceffity of publick Stews are 


reducible to this, that Men have natural Defires which 
moſt be furl | But theſe Deſires being common to 
both Sexes, if they are irreſiſtible in the one, it is pre- 
famed they are altogether as prevalent in the other *. 

And if ſo, I would defire the Advocates for publick 
Female Stews to produce one Argument in their Fa- 
your, which is not equally ſtrong for the Toleration of 
MaLE Stews ; that is, why the Conveniency of Vo- 
men Of Faſhion, their Intereſt and Inclinations, ſhould 
not be conſulted as much in the Toleration of the one, 


as the Conveniency of Gentlemen in the Eſtabliſhment 


of the other; why a new Order of Lay Monks ſhould 
not be inſtituted as well as Lay Nzmns, for the Service 
of each reſpeQive Sex, where Proſtitution inſtead of 


Chaſtity, ſhould be their Duty and Profeſſion . Why, 


ſays the Author, it is the Intereſt of the Society that Mo- 
men fſhomld linger, waſie and dye, rather than relieve 


i _ * * 
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t There is a remarkable Paſſug S e, that is very fivong to this 
Parpoſe. All Chriſtians are agreed that Uncleanneſs is forbid by the Law 
of God. And yet out of a hundred Men, I queſtion whether you will find 
one who is free from this Reproach., How happens this? Becauſe the 
Magiſtrate gives no Body any Trouble or Diſturbance upon this Account. 
Mr. Bayie's Refiefions; Sect. 162. 


u It is very apparent that this Paſſion is more violent in Women than in 


Men. Mr. Bayt” s Reflections. Sect. 162. 

* Montaigne in reckoning up tbe monſtrous Opinions and Practices in 
ſome Countries (upon the Plan of Sextxs Empiricus] ſays, that in Fact there 
is a Place where there are 7 Brothels of Men, Il en eſt, ou il ſe veig 
des Bordeaux les de Maſles, L. 1. c. 42. 


themſelves 
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cheiſebver.iv an wolareful amen - If this de intended 
2s a Sneer upon the unreaſonable Cuſtom of the World 
for making this Difference (for the ingenious Author 
has ſuch a Way with him, that it is very hard to know, 
when he is in earneſt aud when not; if this, I ſay, be 
his meaning) it is giving up the Point contended for. 
But if it is his ſerious Opinion, that it is the Intereſt of 
zbe Society, that Women ſhould linger, waſte and dye, &c. 
What in the Name of common Senſe ſhould hinder it 
from being the Intereſt of the Society, that the Men 
ſhould practiſe ſome Share of this Self-denial too? For 
the ſame Degree of Virtue or Self-denial it is not in 
their Power to practiſe; becauſe it is more in their 
Power to relieve themſelves by Marriage than Wo- 
men, who by common Cuſtom are hindred from ſuch 
Relief, till they have withſtood a great deal of Invitati- 
on. If he ſays, that ſuch an Indulgence to unmar- 
ried Women would infect their Conduct afterwards; 
it muſt be allowed him it would certainly have this 
Effect; but then it would as certainly have this Effect 
upon the Behaviour of the Men too. This is therefore 
another Inconvenience ariſing from a publick 
Stews. . | 
For beſides that they promote 4 by giving 
Opportunities for Men to frequent them after Marri- 
age, their having ever frequented them while ſingle, 
has a laſting Influence upon their after Lives. If a Man 
has indulged his Luſt to ſuch a Degree as to weaken his 
natural Appetites, Jealonſy and all its curſed Train of 
Attendants (which there will be but too often juſt Oc- 
caſion for) will ſoon get hold of him. But though he 
ſhould meet with an uncommon Share of Virtue in a 
Wife, under ſtrong Temptations to the contrary, yet 


. * 
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the ill Opinion he brings with him of the Sex, con- 
tracted from an Experience of the bad Part of them, 
will raiſe Suſpicions from the ſlighteſt Circumſtances 
and moſt innocent Behaviour, and very often improve 
thoſe. Suſpicions into poſitive Proof and Convidion. 
If on the other hand his Faculties remain in full Vi- 
gour, the Love of that Variety that has hitherto enter. 
tain'd his Senſes, muſt remain as ſtrong as ever; and 
this it is probable he will till give Way to and indulge, 
But though he ſhould, from a Senſe of the many In- 
conveniencies that would attend the Purſuit of his Luſt, 
ever get the better of this vicious Inclination, yet the 
Conflict he muſt undergo in the Way to it, the very 
Struggle he will feel within himſelf, to get the entire 
Maſtery of a Paſſion he has received ſo much Pleaſure 
from, will too often grow into an Averſion towards 
the Cauſe that has produced ſo painful an Effect in him. 
And thus it won't be difficult to account for it, why ſo 
few'of our reformed Debauchees (as they are called) en- 
10y much Happineſs in a married Life themſelves, or 
confer any great Portion of it upon their Wives. But 
this is a Truth that few of our gay tempered Ladies 
care to be convinced of, till Diſeaſes and Miſery have 
confirmed it to them. 

When I fay that Men will indulge themſelves in the 
ſame Variety provided their Faculties remain in Vi- 
gour, I don't mean that this is not very often the Caſe 
after they are weaken'd and deſtroyed. An ltch after 
Variety may haunt them like a Ghoſt, long after the 
true natural Appetite is dead and gone. Thus it is to 
be feared, many of our puny Men of Quality wander 
Abroad, when there would be no great Danger of Ex- 


ceſs at Home, tho' their Conſtancy were ever ſo te- 
markable, 


1 | But 
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ut to go on. However violent or irreſiſtible the Deſire 
chil be that each Sex has to the other, it was given them by 
Nature for wiſe and neceſſaty Purpoſes. And the Wit. 
dom and Policy of all Governments have fallen in 
with this natural Inelination, by giving all poſſible En- 
couragement to Marriage. But the Deſign of each 
would be in a great Meaſure diſuppointed, if thoſe na- 
tural Deſires could be ſo commodiouſly ſatisfied ano. 
ther Way. Ir is only in this Senſe true then, that if 
Stews were __ encouraged, honeſt Women might 
go znmolefied *, Unmoleſted indeed moſt of them 
would be for any honeſt Purpoſes : But whether ſuch x 
general Neglect of them, ſuch an moleſted State, 
would tend much to the Preſervation of their Chaſtity, 


- muſt be left to the Reader's Sagacity to determine. 


Comparing this with what has been ſaid before, T'am 
afraid it will appear but too probable, that our zolerated 
Srews (call them by what Name you will) would ſoon 
have a great Number of Women of Honour reſort to 
them. It would furniſh Ladies with ſome kind of Ex- 
cuſe for going to Maſquerades, 14 nnn ſome 
fort of Aſſemblies: 

But unmarried Women are not the only People that 
would ſuffer from theſe Stews. It would be impoſi- 
ble to provide againſt Husbands frequenting them; 
and as this would naturally occaſion, ſo it would in 
ſome Meaſure juſtify a Return of the ſame rind from 


their Wives. - 


Again. Political Writers ſeem all to agree, that Num- 
bers of People increaſe a national Wealth ; which is 
certainly true as long as there is any Room For improv- 
ing their own Soil, or extending their Commerce to 
Advantage. But publick Stews greatly leſſen the Num- 
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ber of Births ; which is apparent as well from the Hin- 
drance they give to Marriage, as from the Diſeaſes they 
occaſion, and the feeble Conſtitutions they entail upon 
the ſcauty Poſterity that is generally derived from ſuch 
debauched Parents. iy 

We have hitherto conſi dd * this Author has 
urged in Defence of tolerated Stews from the Nature 
and Tendency of them: But befides all theſe good 
Reaſons in their Favour, he has the Authority of other 
Countries to countenance his Opinion. 

In Italy, he ſays, the Toleration of Strumpets is 8 

* Venice and Napies Imparity is a kind of Merchandize and 
Troffick, and Conrtezaws at Rome compoſe a Body in the 
State. And he is mightily pleaſed with their Policy at /enicæ, 
when in a Scarcity of this ſort of Traffick, they ſent 
for a large Cargo of Whores from foreign Paris 3, 
[Here no doubt-the Reader will obſerve that the Policy 
ſo much commended in. this Syſtem of ſevere and exalt- 
ed Morality, is more than a bare Connvance at Proſti- 
tution v. ] The Reaſon why ſo many good Politicians. as 
theſe, tolerated" lewd Houſes, is nat, he ſays, their Irre- 
gion, but to pre vent a worſe Evil, an Iupurity of a more 
exeergble Kind, and to provide for the Safety of Women of 
Honour. It is hard to gueſs what ſort. of Impurities | 
be means; for if our Travellers thither are not in a | 
general Confederacy to deceive us, the moſt vile and 
execrable Pieces af Wickedneſs are daily ated over in 
thoſe helliſn Aſſemblies. Their very Women ſerve for 


. ine moſt unnatural ſort of Luſt. Now inſtead of this, 
; the Reader ſure might reaſonably expect, the Author 
ſhould. juſtify the Policy he beſtows ſuch Encomiums 


upon, by ſhewing the good Effects theſe Stews have 
had upon the Morals of the People in Italy. He ſhould 
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have ſhewn, that ſimple Fornication was the greateſt 
Crime known there; that theſe zolerared Temples 
of Venns had baniſhed all groſſer and more exeerable 
ſorts of Lewdneſs from the Country. It might ſurely 
be expected he ſhould ſay at leaſt, that Women of Ho- 
nour might appear publickly unveiled and unmasked 
without any Attack upon their Virtue; and that Huſs - 
bands and Fathers were no longer in Pain for their Be- 
haviour. But this is a Deſcription that [zaly could not 
be known by. It is ſo far from being the Caſe in fact, 
that there is ſcarce a Country in the World where there 
are ſo many Inſtances of Adultery, though the natural 
Jealouſy of the Husband be very great, and the Prac- 
tice rendred very unſafe and dangerous, by the dan 
Reſentment of the injured Perſon,” not only upon evi- 
dent Proof, but the lighteſt Suſpicion; a Smile: or a 
Look being thought a ſufficient Pretence for Aſaſſina- 
tion. I preſume it will appear more probable, that this 
greater Frequency of Adultety here- than elſewhere, is 
owing to an open Encouragement of Stews, than that 
this Encouragement ſhould prevent a ſtill greater Pro- 
greſt· of Lewdneſs, which there ſeems to be no room 
left for. All the "Youth of the Nation receive, as it 
were, a Part of their Education in theſe Temples; and 


no wonder the Wife and Daughters ſhould not think 
there is much Harm in what young Maſter is always 


eneouraged to practiſe. Thus Vice grows familiar to 
them from their Infaney; ; and where all the natural 
Horror of it is worn off ſo early, the Practice will 
i on ſucceed. If Girls ſet out with ſuch” Princi- 
ples, it muſt not be expected, that Marriage ſhould all 
of a ſudden give them better y eſpecially where it is ſo 
much a Cuſtom for Husbands to frequent Stews them- | 
telves, and run into all kinds of Debauchery, as to leavg 
their Wives the leaſt Share of their Converſation. 


As the want of Opportagky makes the Practice + 
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all ſorts of Lewdneſs leſs frequent in the Grays 
try than in Town, and as England in general, 
from the want of a publick Licence, and legal Encou- 
t of Stews, is not yet quite ſo remarkable for 
this ſort of Wickedneſs, as ſome of our Neighbours; 
ſo Italy from the contrary Poliey, beſides an equal Share 
at leaſt of the common Degrees of this Vice, has the 
Infamy to be diſtinguiſhed for the groſſer Sorts of it in ſo 
remarkable a manner, that all unnatural ſorts of Luſt 
paſs with us under the Name of ITALIAN Vices. This 
is the Country, which this Book of ſevere-and exalted 
Morality propoſes as an | Example for * * 
England. 

I I would not be e to mean 1 _— never 
were any tolerated Stews in England. Stow © tells us 
of ſeveral Regulations concerning the Stews in Soxrh- 
wark, in an Act of Parliament that paſs'd at eſtmin- 
ſter the 8 of Henry IId. (in the Year 1162.) And Das 
niel in the Life of that King does ſay, that a Parliament 
was held at Heſtminſter about that Time, which others 
however think was only a Council of Biſhops M met 
about ſubjecting the Offences. of the Clergy to the 
Cognizance and Puniſhment of the Civil Magiſtrate. But 
as no mention is made of. theſe Regulations concern- 
ing Stews, nor indeed of any other Law that paſs'd 
there at that Time, either by Spelman or others who- 
have collected the Laws before Magna Charts, it is 
more probable that theſe were only Conſtitutions re- 
lating to the Lordſhip of Viucheſter, and conſirmed by 
the King . This carries us back to within fixty Years 
of the Time Marriage was prohibited to the Clergy. 
And as theſe very Regulations AE the Stews to 
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| a Stew's Sury Kd printed in 1 
© Kennet's _— Vol. 1 1 NY 


fVid. a Paper in the ; Philoſophical Tranſactiens, Jones's 13 
Vol. 2. p. 382. | 
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have been ſuhſiſting ſome Time/before-*, and as Hiſto- 
ry (for our Rerords do not reach ſo far) have not made 
the leaſt mention of them before this (I ſay; compar- 
ing theſe Things together) it will appear very probable 
that the Stews owe their Riſe to this Injunction of Ce- 
Ubacy to the Clergy. This certainly furniſhed a more 
plauſible Excuſe for them, than their preſent Advocates 
can urge in their Behalf. They continued“ (excepting 
a ſhort Interruption now and then from the Greatneſs 
of the Diſorders committed in them) till the 37 of 
Henry VIII. ſoon after the Liberty of Marriage was 
reſtored to the Clergy, when they were finally put an 
End to. And ſurely they can never gain a footing here 
again, but among the reſt 0 ern — * 
Perry... Wis 
 Agreeable: nd was han — of * merry Mr 
Heywood to Queen Mary; upon the Queen's telling him 
that. the Clergy: muſt forego their Wines : Nur Grace 
Gays he) maſt: allvzu them Lemons: then, for the Clergy 


_ eanwor live without Sauce ; meaning, no doubt, the 


Neseſſity there would be of [reviving the Stew, 10 
lately put down by her Father, —— deins an old. 
gliſß Word foe a Prieft's Hurla rt. 
Fo return to our Purpoſe. It is — beingeres 
that theſe brews did in fact proven any worſe Evil, any 
11 Fa more e en N the _ 
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N There 44 4 Temarhoble, Reard of them in Richard Hs Time, - when they 
ſiem to have been in Dang er over- running the whole Borongh, Item. Suppli- 
ent les Co es de e Burgh de Soutwerk k que nuſiez eftewes ſoyent tenuꝛ en 
le Burgh de Southwerk mes en le Ce ordeine. Le le 
voet. Rot. Parl. rg. Nich. II. un. 32. Ay 2 1 ay 4.009 

t Cambden's Remains. | 
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hand, Inftances of the moſt abominable Sorts of Lewd- 
neſs oc more frequently in Hiſtory during the Con- 
tinuance of Stews, than fince theſe Nurſeries of De- 
bauchery have been put an end to. To return. 

But of all the Countries in Zurope where Proſtituti- 
on is encoutag'd, by a fort of Prejudice very natural, 
he can't help upon ſome Accounts giving the Preference 
to Holland. He is extreamly delighted with he Tem- 

ple of Venus at Amſterdam, where Nomen are bired as 
val as Horſes at a Livery Stable. And yet the 
wary Magiftrates, by ſome wholeſome Severities upon 
thoſe neceſſary Profligates, and their miſerable Keepers, 
preſerve themſelves in the good Opinion of the weaker ſort 
of People, who imagine that the Government is always 
endeavouring, though unable, to ſuppreſs what it actual- 
ly tolerates . There is Prudence and Oeconomy v, 
Fragality and Policy to be ſeen in them. He beſtows 
ſeveral Pages in deſcribing them; defcends to the hard 
Hlandt and tawary Dreſs of the Damſels Who ſupply 
them by Night, and can't even omit he Wheelbarrgws 
they carry Frait in by Day P, Befides it ſhews Contri- 
vance, that the Muſick in thoſe Temples of Venus is 
perform'd by Organs a, not ot of Reſpect (he would have 
you think) zo the Deity that is worſhipped in them . 
What Pity it is ſo fine a Deſcription, ſo many hand- 
ſome Things ſaid of his Countrymen ſhould be thrown 
away upon them! It ſeems the wiſe Rulers of that well 
ordered City , from a thorough Senſe of the many In- 
conveniencies theſe tolerated Temples were attended 
with, have put an end to them ſome Time ago, and 
ſent all the Damſels and their Keepers a packing *. And 
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it the common Accounts are true, his preſent Holineſs 
is in very much. the ſame Way of. Thinking, and is at 
this Time exerting his Authority in order to ſuppreſs 
them at Rome. By this Means the Curioſity, of many 
of our hopeful. Youth to examine the Furniture of theſe 


| Temples has been diſappointed, a Curioſity that ſends 


many of them abroad, and fills up the greateſt Part of 
their Converſation after their. return, However, our 


Author will have the Comfort to think, that though 


theſe Temples are no more, his Deſcription of them 
will live, that it will pleaſe Men of any tolerable Taſte, 


| and not be eaſi iy laſt u. 


He ſays, aur Univerſiti ties in England are wack ber 


hed if in ſome Colleges there was not a monthly Al- 


lowance ad expurgandos renes “. That the Univerſities 
are belyed, has nothing remarkable in it. It is but their 
common Fate to be ſo, when they are talked of by 


. ſuch as he is. A better Acquaintance with them would 


have prevented ſome. other Errors in his Perform- 
ance. 

I am afraid it will be hams giving t too much Coun- 
tenance to ſo ill contrived a Piece of Calumny, to ſet 
about a ſerious Confutation of it. Perhaps the beſt Au- 
thority it has ever yet had, has been that of a Debau- 


chee at a Tavern, as an Excuſe for his own Wicked- 


neſs. I think it never ventured into Print till now; 
.and the Fable of the Bees will add but little to the Cre- 
dit of it. However, for the Satisfaction of all curious 
Readers, we do aſſure them, upon the Credit of thoſe 
who have examined the Statutes of thoſe Colleges in 
both Univerſities, which have at any Time been moſt 
ſuſpected for ſuch a Licence, that there is no Expreſ- 
ſion of this Sort, nor any Thing equivalent to it, nor 
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any other that gives the leaſt Countenance to Lewdneſs; 
nor does there appear to be the leaſt Foundation to be. 
lieve there ever was any ſuch. On the other hand, there 
are in thoſe very Colleges expreſs. _—_— that puniſh | 
— with Expulſion. 

Indeed there is a Paſſage in Fullers Hiſtory, that by 
falling. into the Hands of ſome facetious Gentlemen, 
might poſſibly be improved into this Piece of Scandal 
upon the Univerſ$:ies. And if this Conjectute won't 
account for the Riſe of it, ſurely thoſe People, 
who ſpread it with ſo much Induſtry, will think them- 
ſelves obliged to produce ſome better and more certain 
Authority to vouch for it: 

At the Diſſolution of religions Houſes in Eagle, 
when the Zeal of the People encouraged every little 
idle Story to reproach them, when ſubterraneous Paſ- 
ſages were diſcovered leading from Fryeries to Nunne- 
ries through Rocks, and under great Rivers; there 
went another Report yet more improbable (ſays Fuller) 
that Abbots made Proviſion for their Luſts on their Lea« 
ſes, enjoining their Tenants to furniſh them, &c. And, 
he ſays, @ Reverend Divin> (a hot-brained, fanatick 
Preacher) Mr. Stephen Marſhall told him, he had. ſeen ſuch a 
Clauſe in a Leaſe of the Abby of Eſſex, where the Leſſee was 
enjoined to provide, unam claram & lepidam puellam, ad 
purgandos Renes, Domini Abbatis. Now if we are to 
believe Mr. Stephen Marſhall did not contrive the whole 
Story, it was probably the Impoſition of ſome Wag 
upon him to try the Exceſs of his Credulity, which he 
afterwards gave out he had ſeen himſelf; for that he 
ever did ſee ſuch a Leaſe is highly improbable; And 
his Friend Fuller ſays at the ſame, Time, he did not 
believe him. And indeed ſo remarkable a Leaſe pre- 
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tube upon duch Dender Credit. This too feems fill 


poſe an ignorant Steward or — to believe 
| Rewes, is it poſſible to imagine, that the Compilers of 


(19) 


| Grved folate es: Stephen Marfoall's Days, che Zral of 


the Times againſt: Popery would hardly have left to 


more likely from the Jocoſenefs. of the Stile, for the 
Sake of which they were content to uſe ſo abiurd un 


Expreſſion as pur gundos Renes. 


Bot allowing, againſt all Probability, that e 
Marfball did fee ſuch a Leaſe, though we ſhould ſup- 


clargm e lepidam pucllam to be of Uſe ad'\purgendes 


College Statutes ſhould flep ont of the common Road, 
and talk in the Language of a Profeſſion, on Purpoſe 
to ſhew their Ignorance in it? For a ſmall Share of 
Knowledge in Anatomy would have told them that 
the Kidaeyt havr no more to do in Venery, than the Guts 
or the Brains. 

There are in ench of the Univerſities a great many 
hundred Vouth in the Health and Vigour of their Age; 
much the greater Part of them from ſeventoen to five 
and twenty; and perhaps there is not in the World 
any Place where this Vice is leſs:praQiifed. . Indeed the 
Opportunities for it are very rare, and the Punifhments 
very ſevete. Bat the wiſe Rulers of thoſe woll · orderoi Bo- 
dies.” would not I preſume thank the Government, 
nor the Author, for giving thein the Hint, if in the 
Scarcity of Whores there is there at preſent, they ſhould 
procure a freſh Cargo from foreign Parts to ſupply 
their great Neceflities, It would be difficult to per- 
faade them, that theſe Whores were ſent thither to 
ſerve the Cauſe. of Chaſtity, or to prevent any greater 
Wickedneſs. For whatever he may have heard of the 
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Univerſities, 
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Univerſities, I muſt tell him, Revifong'ts ere . 
4 daily PraQice among them. Po rerum. 


I have 411 along purpoſely avoided taking-Notice of 
any other Inconveniencies' oceaſioned dy the licenſing- 
of publick Stews; than the Tendency of them to in- 
creafe the Practice of Lewdneſs in all & Branches. 
The frequent Quatrels that muſt unavoidably happen 
there, the Marders that ate often Committed, and the 
many other feandalous Enormities, which always have 
been and will be the Conſequenceof this licended Wick · 
edneſs, would of themſelves farniſhafficien Matter of 
Obje&ion againſt them. But tilt ſforne more clear- 
ſighted Advocate for them tiſe up than hus hitherto o- 
bliged the World with his Diſeoveries, ohe who 5 
the Cham of Canſes can foe farther, and in rhe Profpeds 
of concatenated Events can enlarge bit View to 2 
greater Diſtance than the reſt of Mankind, we may 


venture to reft the Merits of the Cauſe upon this one 
Point, whether publick tolerate# Stews 1 to Rn 
the Cauſe of Lewdneſs or Chaſtity? - 


Perhaps it will be needtefs to ſhew, e Adul- 
tery is prejudicial ro Society, ſinee the Author allows 
it, and makes it the Duty of the Magiſtrate” to ptevent 
it. It will be thought ſufficient, if whar has been ſaid, 
proves that an Allowauce of Fornication naturally pro- 
motes Adultery. But as there are others who won't 
think the Deſign of the Fable fully anſwered; untefs it 
de ſhewn too, that Aduſtery is prejadicial ; forthe Sake 
of ſuch, 1 malt juſt obſerve, that if the Happineſs of a 
Communtiy confiſts fn rhe Happineſs of the Thdividuzts 
who compoſe it (as has been ſewn already ) it will 
de fafficient to ask any murried man n 
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Suſpicion of each others Adultery, is not malt to 1 
ditter their private Lives, to alienate their Affections from 
one another; and in ſhort, to render that State that 
was intended for the Benefit of Mankind and the Sup- 
port of Society, painful and miſerable. I believe very 
few have ſo ill a Taſte of Happineſs, as not to anſwer 
in the Affirmative.” Nay, the Action itſelf would have 
this Effect, though there were an abſolute Security of 
Secrecy. Nature ſeems to have taken Care, that the 
mutual Love and Affection between Husband and Wife 
ſhould be owing to the mutual Aſſiſtance and Benefit 
they bring to each other. Now, whether this Benefit 
conſiſts in relieving our natural Neceſſities, or- beſtow- 
ing any actual Pleaſure, it naturally oreates in us a 
Love towards the Benefactor. Where both theſe con- 
cur, our Love or natural Gratitude is very ſtrong. But 
the ſatisfying theſe Deſires elſewhere, or receiving this 
Pleaſure from another Perſon; miſplaces the Affection 
that naturally ariſes from thence, anddeſtroys that Loye 
for the other, without the mutual Returns of which 
the State itſelf would be intolerable. Perhaps in com- 
mon” Caſes, the receiving Obligations from another, 
does not very ſenſibly or ſaddenly deſtroy a Senſe of 
Gratitude to a former Benefactor (which yet it may be 
is doubtful, eſpecially where the Obligations are of the 
ſame kind.) But Love admits of no Equality in the 
ObjeQs of it. It is impoſſible to loye two alike, or 
either of them with the ſame Ardor as if you loved 
only one. This indeed may now and then be miſtaken, 
or Love may be repreſented by only one Part of it, or 
by ſomewhat foreign io it, Love is a mix'd Paſſion. It 
is a Compoſition of F riendſhip and natural Deſire, or 
what, if the Reader would join no criminal Ideas to it, 
I ſhould chooſe to call Lzſ#. As the Proportion of the 
two Ingredients may vary with different Conſtitutions, 


I | ſo 


. 


? 


„ 
| ſo they mey be divided between two ObjeQs, while 
neither of them is; properly loved: As among Men one 
has more of your Friendſhip, while the other has the 
greater Share of your Eſteem. But without amuſing 
my ſelf or the Reader with ſuch Speculations, it is moſt 
certain, that as this mutual Benefit is the greateſt Tie 
married People have upon each other's Affections, ſo a 
Gratification of this Paſſion with one, will deſtroy. it 
towards another. And to gaard and preſerve this in its 
utmoſt Purity, that ſtrong, and other wiſe unaccount- 
able Paſſion of Jealouſy, is implanted in our Nature. 
- This laſt Conſideration is of. itſelf a ſufficient Proof, 
how certainly ſuch Liberties deſtroy. the conjugal Af- 


fection. That ſome Men, from a peeviſh Diſpoſition, 


ſhould vex and give themſelves Pain, for Accidents that 
really do them no Hurt or Damage, and which a wiſe 
Man would overlook, is eaſy to be accounted for. But 
that ſo violent a Senſe. of Wrong: ſhould run through 


the whole Species, that Peaple ſhould put themſelves 


to Torture (and, if we are to judge by ſome Inſtances, 
as exquiſite a one as we are capable of enduring) from 
a mere imaginary Evil, from what does them no real 
Hurt or Injury; to ſuppoſe this, I ſay, is to make Nature 
to have delighted in our Miſery, to have wantonly ſported 
in her Works, and to have given us this Paſſion of Jea- 
louſy (unlike all others) not only not for any ſervice- 
able Purpoſe, but to our extreme Pain and Torment. 
Jealouſy ſeems to be a Suſpicion or Fear, that the Perſon 
loved does or will beſtow a Part of his or her Affection 
upon another, which you deſire toengroſs wholly to your 
ſelf. If the Paſſion itſelf then be a reaſonable one, as 


certainly all our other Paſſions are, it is the fear of a 


real Evil, a real Loſs of Affection towards you, that 
Jealouſy conſiſts in. And this real Evil a Commerce 
with another will always occaſion, 

But 


* 


C 
ann e good of the preſent Age muſt nes be nem 
y :ObjeR of our Care, Dovbrteſs it is a Duty every 
one owes his Country, to convey down the Happineſs 
he himſelf enjoys, 5mmproved, if pofible, to thoſe that 
tome after ' him. And therefore, if married People 
were to indulge each other in 'a' Licence of Adukery, 
beſides: the Inconveniencies memioned already, it would 
be anended with the moſt pernicious Effefts to heit 
Country. - It would introduce an Uncertaimy of Of 
Spring... Now if « Man once fuſpeds the Children in 
his Family not to be his own, if he is uncertain whe 
ther Nature: has given him a parrecrdar Intereſt in their 
Welfare, be cat de very ſolicmous either about rheit 
Education, or a Provifion for chem afterwards: Inn 
Word, he muſt needs fail in that Duty which he owes 
noch to them and to his Country, the making them hap- 
N themſelves; and the Inſtruments of as much Happi- 
eit as pofſible to the 2 of the World. And if there 
be nuy fort of Pleaſure in performiag theſe Duties to 
bia Children, or in the Conſcioufneſs of hui,. truly 
__andfaithfullyiperform'd them, it is unerly loſt to Men 
in theſe Cireuimmſtances, and ee their preſent 

7 Heppſneſot-atefies by jew"! 52th 
Such 4 Confuſſon of Offspring would by Degrees 
padids Marriage from a Society; and the Commerce 
det ween the Setes would be teduced to a Level with 
that of Brutes ; which is what the Author of zheiFable 
ſeems to labour to bring it to. It will be difficult to 
8 "3340 | . 1 p 1 F C ' | 4 find 
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ot Mankind, will obſerve, that the more and exempt Love is 
irom all Thoughts of Senſuality, the more ſpuriqus it is, and more it 
from its noxzs 7 Original and primitive Sanplicity,om— 
By flattering our Pride and ſtill — good Opinion we have of our 

ſelves on the one Hand; and i _ us on the other with a ſh 
Dread and mortal Averſion againſt Shame, the artful Meraliſts have taught 
us chearfully to encounter our ſelves, and if not ſubdue; at leaſt ſo to _ 


*. 
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1nd ang abe Reaſon, but the lncoaveninacies ariing 
from hence, why Adultery in « Fife is mee — 
or bop moves than in a Hausband. 
be ſ•,n ia every ather Indunce, that rhe 
Conde of private Mey is always. prejndicial to So- 
ciety, i Proportion as it deviates from. me Rules Gf 
Virtue. And wikhout taking into the Account any par- 
ticular Blaſſings from Heaven, as a Reward for Virtus 
and Goodneſs (a Nation the Author is pleaſed to di- 
vert himſelf with ©) upon the whole, it would appear 
after a full and impartial Examination, à 2QLITICAL 
TRUTR, that Righteouſneſs exaltath a; Nation ©; and 
that what Tally do. often repeats is certainly true with 
N to a whole Society, quicguid boneſtum, idem 
All this I ſay may be done without calling in che 
peo Revelation, 
But fusely it muſt ſeam range to a thinking Man, 
that in a Country where Chriſtianity is prafeſſed, and 
has as yet the Eſtabliſmment of its Side, it ſhould be 
thought unfair or inſufficient to appeal to its Authority 

againſt an infamous Piece, writ nat only in direct. Con- 
tradiction to the Precepts of it, but on Purpoſe to 
overturn the firſt Rudiments of Virtue and Goodneſs, 
to encourage the Magiſtrate to a Toleration of the 
molt open and bare-faced many upon the con- 
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ceal and diſguiſe;our darling Paſſion Loft, that we ſcarce know 3 it, when we 
meet with it in our own Breaſts; Oh! the mighty. Prize we have in view 
for all our Self-denial! Can an = Man be ſo ſerious.as to abſlain from Lau a 
ter, when he conſiders that for ſo much Deceit and "Infmcetiy 5 
upon our ſelves as Well as others, we have no other Necompence chan the 
vain Satisfaction of making our e — more — te. and remate 
from thar of other Arümals, than and we in our Conſciences 
know it to be? 
1 Tim. iv. 8. Godlineſs is profitable unto all Things, having Promlſeaf oe, 
that now is, andiof ut, to come. 
fp. 250. Let them be baniſhed notwithſtanding, ſays a good Man: When 
every Strumpet is gore and the Land wholly freed-trom Lewdne's, God Al- 


mighty will pour ſuch Bleſſings upon xt as wall valily exceed the Protics 
that.are now got by Harlots, 
Prov. xiv. 34. 
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dent Aﬀertion'that Vice is not only the Fountain or 


Wealth, but the ſolid Baſis upon which the very wp. 


of Society ſubfiſts. 
This ſcandalous Conplallanee; this ee 
Shame of being thought ever to look into theſe Writ- 


 Ings, upon the Knowledge of which, and the Uſe we 
make of them, our eternal Welfare depends, it is the 


Bufineſs of ſuch Men to promote. And they have 
ſacceeded to that monſtrous Degree, that while they, 
even in their common Converſation, indulge t ſelves 
in the open Ridicule of an eſtabliſhed Religion, 'and 
Compliment all that differ from them with the Names 
of Fool, Bigot, and Enthuſiaſt, for happening to be- 
lieve as they were taught; while they, I ſay, are al- 
lowed all this without the leaſt Imputation of ill Man- 
ners; the poor Youth (for thoſe that are elder would 


ſurely be more cautious) who offers any Thing in De- 
fence of a reviled Saviour, who ſhould profeſs his Be- 

Hef of a Neſurrection to Happineſs, or mention his 
feat of Damnation as a Reaſon againſt the Commiſſion 
of the moſt ſcandatous Enormities, is to be overwhelrmm- 


ed with Noiſe, Impudence and Numbers; is to paſs for 
2 raw, aukward, diſagreeable Fellow, and as one who, 


till he is better acquainted with the World, is altoge- 


ther unfit for polite Companies. But if he ſhould chance 
to quote a Text of Scripture in his Behalf, though ever 
ſo beautiful in itſelf, or appoſite to his Purpoſe, the poor 
Man is ſunk paſt Recovery. Would not, I fay, an un- 
prejudiced Man wonder, by what Concurrence of 
ſtrange Accidents this Behaviour ſhould paſs upon the 
World, and not be reſented by every honeſt, good-na- 
tured, or well-bred Man ? But theſe baſhful Gentry, 
whoſe Weakneſs has contributed more than any Thing 
to this tyrannical Cuſtom, would do well to remember, 
that as without a competent Share of Spirit and Reſolu- 
tion 
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rage a Man is every Day in Danger of acting like a 
Raſcal,ſo the want ofthem in aChriltian is threatned with 
2 moſt dreadful Sentence ®, " 

But let Cuſtom and Faſhion prevail which Way they 
will, let the mention of Scripture either in Diſcourſe 
or Writing be thought ever ſo ungraceful or improper, 
it is impoſſible to talk well and juſtly upon almoſt any 
Point of Morality, without borrowing Aſſiſtance from 
thence, It is by means of this, that what are called” 
the Principles of natural Reaſon, appear ow ſo plain 
and demonſtrable : And from hence it is that perhaps 
the worſt Syſtem, of Ezh:cks, ever writ by a Chriſtian, 
and conformable to his Belief as ſuch, is a better one 
than Tully's Offices. Where is that Chriſtian Philoſo- 
pher, who (like this learned and ſenſible Heathen) would 
not have been able to confute ſuch: a Quibbler as Car- 
neades, When he endeavoured to puzzle the Notions af 
Right and Wrong '? What ſhall we.fay then to a 
Writer who has left this ſure Guide to wander amid 
a ſenſeleſs Au a eee and F 
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b Mark viii. 38 e ther ore ſhall be aſhamed of me , 
Words, in this yup and fm 2 1 . of him ſhall the bout of nd of my 
aſhamed when he cometh in the Glory of his Father with the Holy Angeli. And, 
Luk. ix. 26. and Mat. x. 


ad, L. 5. 16. Qu Marcas Tullins mon peer reſelere, 
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HAT remains to be conſidered is the Eſay 0 on > 

Charity Shools. f 1 30 ys 

\The fra Deſign-of theſe Stoch 8 J 

been purely religious; the Good of the State be- * 
ing conſidered only as the natural Conſequence of the 
oter. But ſb reaſonable an Inſlitution meeting with 

very great Uncouragement, the Perfons who have the 3 


Gare of them, have found means to add ſeveral poliii · 
cal Uſes to this religious Deſign. Beſides. teaching 
Children to read, and inſtructing them in the Principles 
of Religion, in moſt Places they are cloathed, and in 


ſome the Burden of their Maintenance is entirely taken 

off from their indigent Friends and the Publick. When * 

they have ſpent Time enough for the little Qualificati- . 

ons of Reading, c. and by the ſtricteſt Care are'fixed 

— Principles of Virtue and Religion, their future * 
Welfare is as much as poſſible provided for, by placing LA 


them out to ſuch honeſt Employments as the ſmall 
Sums given with them will recommend them to. To- 


wards the Expence of their Education and Mainte- an 
nance, beſides the generous Contributions of others, E. 
the Promoters of them have begun to ereQ Manufac- gt 
tures for their Employment at thoſe Hours that can be lit 
ſpared from their other Inſtruction. In this they have 

ſucceeded ſo well, that in ſome of theſe Schools, not- re 
withſtanding their want of Vears and Strength for aby ; £0 
hard Labour, they are enabled to get their whole Live- . 


lihood. 
Cn: 
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mood. By which means even thoſt who are not bound 
Apprentices from 'thence, by being enured to Labour 
and Induſtry as well as Honeſty, are put into a Way of 
maintaining themſelves in the courſe af their Lives 
much better and ſooner, than they could have done 
without this Care in their Education; in the idle and 
diffolute way of Le they might othetwiſe take up. So 
that this charitable Inſtiration is become one of the 
moſt uſeful unexceptionable Projects for the Advance- 
ment, not only of Virtue and Religion, but the Trade 
and Wealth of the Kingdom, that rr any 
better Age has produced. 

But as the Advantages of dem we extremely obvi- 
ous, and they have had, as the Author tells us, ſo much 
Labour and Eloqpuenct laid out npoy wem, not by vou 
Perſons or poor Scholars of little Creiit, but the moſt 
learned of our Pre lautes, and whe (he very well adds) 
at the ſame Time have been the met eminent for Ortho- 
doxy k; all the Defence of them I ſhall attempt to make, 
is to conlider what has been what in this Eſſay — 
thern. 

As — adove bourſocte Pages, und is pom- 
pouſly brought ihto the World dy an Author, who, if 
- you will take his own Word for it, had with his for- 
met Performatices had the Honour to divert Perſons of un- 
teſt v uable good Senſe \, (People of Quality as likely as 
any) we may reaſonably think it contains the utmoſt 
Efforts of their Enemies, all mat their Politleks, Reli- 
gion, and Love for theit Country elk luggel in Oypo- 
ſition to them. 

When this Eyay is ſttipped of its 'Ditsiartoris,! and 
reduced to u plaih-wity of Reafotiing, It will be found 
£0 contain very little more than this one Objection, 
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| + That the Managers of Charicy-Schools place out the 
Children to profitable Employments, when they 
14 ought to be employed in Husbandry, or in other mean 
and laborious Work. For all Trades and Handicrafi; 
are overſtocked , and every woe þ in the Country the 
Farmer wants Hands ". 

It in anſwer to this he ſhould be told, that the more 
Money private Men get honeſtly, the more beneficial 
they are to the Publick ; as great a Politician as he is, 
it would puzzle him to ſupport his Objection. I dare 
"affirm, ſays Sir William Petty o, that if all the Husband- 
men of England, who now earn but 8 d. a Day, or there- 
-abonts, could become Tradeſmen and earn 16 d. that then 
it would be the Intereſt of England to throw up their 
Huscbandry, and buy their Corn, &c. of their Neigh- 
bours, as they do in ſome other Countries. But allow- 
ing for the preſent that Sir William Petey is miſtaken in 
this (though what he ſays is demonſtrably true) allow- 
ing that eight Pence got in Husbandry is more advanta- 
gious to the Nation, than ſixteen Pence got in Trade, 
how does this affect Charity Schools? The Children 
put out from Charity Schools in the Country are put to 
Country Buſineſs; the Children in London are bound 
out to thoſe Sorzs of Buſineſs, which, if they followed 
any at all, it is; probable they would fallow otherwiſe. 
Does he think that the Truſtees of the Schools ſend 
for Children from Country Pariſhes to have the Credit 
of binding them to profitable Trades in London? They 
don't take Children from Husbandry to Trades, but 
from Idleneſs to Buſineſs. Their only View is to em- 
ploy them in ſome uſeful! Labour ; many of whom it is 
feared would not apply to Buſineſs of themſelves, and 
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i 
others, by the indigent Circumſtances of their Friends, 
ate in no Capacity tor doing ſo; while thoſe who have 
the good Fortune to get over theſe Difficulties, could 
not find Employment ſo early as by the Help of theſe 
Charities they are enabled to do. What then is all this 
Clamour againſt the mowing to? Why, the Children ate 
brought up to the Practice of Virtue and Religion, 
which, to one who places the publick Happineſs of a 
Society in the Vice and Wickedneſs of the Individuals, 
is indeed ObjeQtion enough; for where there are xo 
Thieves, nor Hynſebreakers, Smiths will want Employ- 
ments v. But togo on with the ObjeQion. 

Does the Authpr really think the Managers of Cha- 
rity Schools can turn the Scale. of Employments from 
Husbandry to Trades, or from Trades to Husbandry, 
juſt as they pleaſe? This is complimenting them with a 
Power which the whole Legiſlature can't pretend to, 
unleſs they can change the Profit got by the Labour in 
one and the other. Trades and Employments will 
take their natural Courſe where Profit directs them. 
Men won't take to one ſort of Work, or place out 
their Children to it, when they can get more by ano- 
ther ; unleſs their particular Diſpoſitions or Opportuni- 
ties (which it is not in the Power of the Legiſlature to 

influence) direct them to a worſe Employment rather 
than a better. | 

But allowing they had this Power, inſtead of mak- 
ing his Complaint ( of this diſproportionate want 
of Hands) an ObjeQion againſt Charity Schools, he 
ought to have urged it as a Proof. of the Uſeful- 
neſs of the Inſtitution of them. For as it has 
been ſhewn already, that the Children bound out by 
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e P.82, I ſhall be asked what Benefit the Publick receives from Thieves 
and Houſebreakers.— If all People were ſtrictly honeſt, Cc. halt the Smiths 
in the Nation would want Employment, | thi 
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his Charity in Lenden, would not take to Country Bu- 
' fineſs otherwiſe (except a ſe of the more couragivus 
of them perhaps to the Highway) all he can prove froiſi it 


is, that the Managers don't make all the Advantage of 
this Power which they. might du. The Objection then 
ſhould be ſtated thus. The Managers of Charity 
Schools (ſuch is the Excelleney of the Inſtitution) 


have it in their Power to do eminent Service to theit 


© Country, by turning the Balance of Trades and Em- 


© ployments to that {ide where Hands are moſt wanted. 


But this Opportunity is negle&ed by the Managers, 
© who ſuffer Trades and Employments to go on as they 
would otherwiſe,* Let him make more of it if he 


ean. The Truth is, the Truſtees act for the Children, 


as their Parents would or ought to act for them, by / 


putting them to ſuch Employments as they can belt get 
a Maintenance by; and he that molt conſults the Inte- 
reſt of a Child in his Education, conſalts the Intereſt 
of the Publick the moſt. _. 

u ben ail Trades complain, ſays he, and perhaps juſt, 
that they are overſtoc ted, you manifeſtly injure that Trade, 
to which you add ove Member more than would flow from 


the Nature of Society . The View he mult ſuppoſe 


the Managers have, is the Good of the Children; that 
without Regard to the Publick, they put them tothe 
molt profitable Trades they can. Now to any other 
than fuch a Politician as this, it would have been a 
Demonſtration, that whatever Trades are moſt profita- 
ble are not overitocked ; it is when they ceaſe to be pro- 
fitable, and then only, that they are overſtocked. And 
as ſoon as any Trades appear to be overſtocked by being 
found to be not ſo profitable, the Managers from tht 
_ lame Principle of Regard to the Children (or what he 
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would 
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ud chooſe to call 4 petty. Reverence for the Paar ty 1 
will certainly look ont for Trades more wa | | 


and conſequently d Mer ſtocked, It is thus the Pro- 
portian as t Numbers in, euern Trade funds icſelf „ and 
this Proportion, is neceſſarily, conſulted: by all Perſons, 
and in the very ſame Act in which. they conſult the la- 
teteſt of; the Childgen put to thoſe Nradæes, 

The Foundation he:gaes upon to arovedbie. Condat 
in the Managers do be pxejudicial, ta the State, is, that 
* Abundgvee of hard aud dirt) La lour is tg be dong, and 

courſe Iuining to be complied with ;. bers, ſays be, hall 
we. find 6. hetter, Nour tar theſe. Neceſſities than the. 
 Childrem of they Page ©? Y Ang if Nach Peqpla there m 
be (ſpeaking of the Poor thas fore bard) 45.9 great Na- 
tion can be happy withou aſh Numbers, of thens, wow 
not. @ wiſe Legiſtature culti vate the Breed, of them with 
all imaginable Care, aud provide againſtibeir Searcity, as 
he * pew/q, prevent 3be Searcity, of Prowilian reſelf? Na 
May went be poor audtavigue hime(f for ks 
if he could help it. The Inferencs is, that the Legit | 
Jature muſt take care they ſhould be poor, and ſo lay them | 
under a Neceſſity; of futiguinę themirlves ; or, to-uſchis | 1 
own Expreſſion, The Lag iſtature muſs provide againſt o i 
Scargity f Poverty, as they. would, prevent Poverty it | 
ſelf. Why. Wh Harm will the Segreizy. of Poverty: 
do a Nation? It will make them paar by making Ero · | 
vibons-ſearce ; and conſequently: a Plenty. of Poverty ll 
may, for qught we know, make à Nation fich. Nay, 1 
the Author will prove it to you by ; diſtinct Argument, U 
as. big With Demonſtration as the laſt. For though: the my 
ſharty/ighted. Vulgar inthe Chain of Cauſes ſeldom can bk 
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to think it wrong that they are not allowed of) the ſureſt 
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Niem, and will g give themſelves the Leiſure of gating ow 
the Proſpect of concatenated Eventi, may ſee Good 8 


and pullulate from Evil, as naturally as Chickens dv 
from Eggs. In the ſame maduitr Riche; may Pulla late 

from Poverty, Plenty from Tae and We, we the 

natural Effect of zolerated Stews. * th 


What a rare Emiſſary this would "eu fart an e 
grown Stateſman, who had ſpent bis Life in fatning him- 
ſelf with the Spoil ef the Nation? 'When he had" by 
pinching and plundering heaped of an immenſe Treaſure, 
he would tell us, i oxy hr t6 fill Leh good Member of 
the Society with Joy to behold (not #he uncommon Pro- 
Fuſeneſs of bir Son , for that is but a"rrifling Cotiſidera- 
tion, but) what a noble Foundation he has laid for the 
future Wealth and” Grandeur of his Country, by fof- 


| ficiently providing againſt a Scarcity of Poverty among 


his fellow Subjects! And indeed it is plain from the 
Title of his Book, he ſet out with a Refolution to write 
a Panegyrick upon Men of Quality, and to prove that 


even ther frivans Life has a | Fendency to. the N 
Good. 


That the Author is not wiwred in this Repedſncaion 
of his Politicks, will appear from two or three other 
Paſſages, which at the ſame Time will give the Reader 


a better Inſight into the reſt of his State Opinions. Is 


a free Nation, where Slaves are not allowed'of (he ſeems 


Wealth conſiſts in a Multitude of laborious Poor. And 
again, To make the Society happy, and People eaſy under 
the meaneſt Circumſtances, it is requiſite thad great Num- 


bers of them ſhould be poor *; and he has wondered for- 
merly, how an Engliſhman, that pretended to have the 


Honour and Glory as well at the Welfare of his Canntry 


K 
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at Heart, could. take. delight in the Evening to bear an 
idle Tenant - that owed him above a Year's Rent ridicule 


the French for wearing wooden Shoes, when in the Morn- 


ing he had had the Mortifitation of bearing the great King 
William, that ambitions Monarch (who is this abuſive 
Writer talking of ?)—openly own to the Horld, and with 
Grief and Anger in his Looks, to complain of the exorbi- 
tant Power of France? So that becauſe. his ambitions 
Majeſty (if it be ſafe to tranſcribe from him) was gra- 
ciouſly. pleaſed i» 4 Morning with Anger in his Looks to 
complain of the exorbitant Power of a Prince that he had 
a perſonal, Averſion to, no true Engliſhman ought, to 
bear with the Inſolence of his ſawcy Tenant at Night, 
for ſhe wing his Archneſs upon wooden Shoes. At this 
Diſtance of Time we are told the Revolution itſelf 
was brought about to reſcue us from wooden Shoes, and 
ſuch other Effects of arbitrary Power, which now 
(it ſeems) & is a Crime, for all but Gentlefolks 
to ridicule. But why is he ſo offended at the Landlord, 
who we are told felt a ſenſible Mortification only at 
hearing King William, with Grief and Anger in his 
Looks, complain of the exorbitant Power of France; 
why I fay does he blame him for not checking the Inſo- 
| lence of his Tenant, whoſe way of thinking rather fell 

in with the King's Meaſures ? For in common Senſe, 
one would think that a general Avyerſion to wooden 
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Shoes, mould make People pay Taxes the more chear- 


fully to keep wooden Shoes out of Exgland, which no 
doubt the ſame 185 were told his Majeſty of France 
intended to make a Preſent of to this as well as ſome 
other neighbouring Nations. No, ſays the Author, 
eino ef. LE CLI SW I 44. Nine 1.4141 
Me er Arm ore reren 
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© In his Receipt to make Courage, p. 2.32. Shew them that their Alcarg, 
their Poſſeſſions, Wives, Children, and every thing that is near and deay to 
them, is concernd in the preſent Quarrel, or at leaſt may be influenced by it 
hereafter, ME | : 
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e 
it was the Landtord's Duty, if he had 25e Glory as well 
as the Welfare of his Country at Heart e, to reconcile 
his Tenants to wooden Shoes, and other Inſtauces of 
coarſe Living ; that they might ſave up the Remainder, 
and gladly offer it as an humble Tribute of their Du- 
ty, at the Feet of his ambitious Majeſty. For when a 


People wear wooden Shoes, or no Shoes under o Prince, 


or when their Liberties are precarious, no doubt they 
Will contribute their Labour and Taxes chearfully, and 
fight moſt manfully to prevent a change of Govern- 
ent. 07 +2 | | 

I have ſaid that the Author ſeems to lament the 
want of Slaves, Thoſe who examine into the real 
Opinions of the Party, will ſoon be cohvinc- 
1 they have not Averſion to Slavery they woutd be 
ought to have. I don't mean that they have any In. 
elination to be Slaves themſelves; and how müch ſö- 
ever Vittue ſuch a Principle i» ie may ſuppoſe, it is 
not my deſign to rob them of it. But I think it is pretty 
plain they all want to be Tyrants in, their Turn; thit 
they would be content even with ſome ſhare 6f Oppref- 
fion from their Superiors, provided there is room fot 
inem to exerciſe the ſame Tyranny over thoſe whoſe 
itcumſtances have placed them in à Station below 
them. And indeed where there is a Slavery in any one 
Patt, it is next to impoſſible but there ſhould be a Gra- 
dation of Slavery through the whole. Where the Com- 
monalty ate Slayes to the Gentry, the Gentry will be 
held in a proportionate Subordination to the Nobility or 
the Prince. The true Reaſon why dome Gen tlemen prefet 
aRepublick to any other Form of Government: is only the 
greater Chance each Manhas to ſhare in the ſupreme Pow- 
er himſelf, while the Multitude would enjoy no more 
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Liberty than before. Their Condition would be juſt, 
the ſame, excepting that the Number of theſe ſupreme 
Tyrants would be increaſed over them. So that the 
common Outcries of the Party for Liberty, which are 
delign'd to catch the Ears of the People, and give good 
natured Men an Opinion of their Virtue and Modera- 
tion, don't proceed a Jot from their Love to Mankind, 
or a generous Inclination to ſee a People happy, but 
from thoſe very Principles they pretend to condemn. 
Mr. Fletcher of Salton, a noted Republican, has writ a 
Treatiſe to ſhew the great Uſefulneſs of Slaves *, and 
to recommend the Conſigeration of this Point to the 
Scotch Parliament, who we are told had made ſome 
Advances towards it'. And indeed, conſidering the 
"Temper of that People, their Neighbours will think 
themſelves happy if they never introduce Slavery inta 

any other Country but their own. 

But to come nearer to the Point we ſet out with t 
This very Writer, this Author of the Fable of the Bees 
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1 have not room to give a particular Account of this Gentleman's 12225 
Ba it ſeems to be truly worthy of of big, and bis Frey In the me 
things he would have the poor ts Fa, free. _ 4 Rakes l 
this Republican' means by the tial Things ? Why, he 2. excepting 
that they ſhould poſſeſs nothing and might * 4 old, they Hill remain 
free, and live very comfortably. And what is it to be fold ? l 
nothing but an Alienation of their Service without their Conſent, What he 
2 in the Words juſt before to reconcile the People to his Slavery looks more like 
elt of a hanghty Tyrant to add to the Cruelty of his Pomer than the ſe- 
- ſal of 4 Member of Parliament. Any Man, fays be, ſhould be 
x7” Aces * — — obrious Name of 5 ec of 
1 an e 1579, any U 
Eſtate is Mel to 174 the Child 1 Beggar, and educate him 5 
Service; which Child is to dere ſuch à Maſter for: a'cerrain Term 
of Years; +155 Tex Years extended by another Act made in the 
Year 1597 So that here is à great Advan rowards my _ 
tion; d tbe from Ls Miſtake ( ſays the — Tee about 
ſtian or Civil Liberty, they did not proceed to con eceſſity 55 
tinuing that Service, in the Children 1 ſuch Servants, ke iving their Ma- 
ary Peer of ; — that Service to Whom "0 I think-fir. 
etch. 
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has, in another 5 0 TraQ of his, writ a long Pa · 
negyrick upon the Conduct of Lewis XIV. particularly 
for his good Policy in extirpating the Proteſtants out of 
France, and from the Inſtance of that Kingdom, which 
he tells you was in its moſt flouriſhing Condition, when 
the Country People were always poor; lays it down as a 
Piece of excellent Politicks, that, thre the Poor ſvt a 
all Value upon themſelves, and eſteem the better fort far 
above their own Rank, it will follow they will work much 
cheaper, and be content to live much meaner than where 
they are ſo haughty *: To which Condition conſequently 
a good Patriot ought to endeavour to bring his Coun- 
try. Vou ſee his Opinion of the Uſefulneſs of Pover- 
ty and Slavery, is not any thing'he has fallen into by 
chance, but appears wherever he has an Opportunity to 
fhew it. But to return to his Objection. 

Since then Abundance of hard and dirty Labour is to 
be done, and coarſe Living is to be complied with ; and 
fince we can no where find à better Nurſery for. thefe 
Neceſſities than the Children of the Poor, none certainly 
being nearer 20 it, or fitter for it"; (that is, none being 
nearer to coarſe Living, or nearer to Poverty, than the 
Poor; this I ſay being ſo) he is afraid Charity Schools 
will deſtroy theſe Narſeries of the Poor. For as the 
Children-are placed out to better Employments than 
they ought to be, in a few Years there will be want of 
People to do hard and dirty Labour ; there will be a 
want (ſuppoſe) of the Black-Guard, Scavengers, and 
Night-workers. But certainly there can be no want of 
theſe till there is a want of Poverty; for there always 
will be found Numbers enough that will ſubmit to the 
meaneſt Offices of Life, rather than ſubmit to the want 
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of Bread u. Therefore before this can be made an 
Odjection againſt Charity Schools, it muſt be ſuppoſed 
that Charity Schools will entirely deſtroy the Nurſeries 
of the Poor, and make all People rich. So that all this 
is ultimately an Odjection againſt Wealth, for till there 
is a general Wealth (at ſooneſt) there can be no ſuch 
general Grievance, which makes it ſtill plainer, that 
the- Author's Politicks were bn repreſented be- 
fore. 
Bat to filence this Objeftion effe@ually, I ſhall en» 
deavour to ſhew, firſt, that what he grounds it upon is 
not true in fact; nor indeed, without ſoppoſing the 
greateſt Abſurdity, is it poſſible it ſhould be true. And 
24%”, allowing it to be true in never ſo great a Degree, 
it cba not produce the Effect he is afraid of. " 

As to the firſt, it has been ſhewn already, that the 
Managers of Charity Schools don't take Children from 
the Country, that would otherwiſe' be employed in 
Husbandry, and place them out to Trades in London: 
And that they don't chooſe ſuch profitable Trades to 
place the Children to in London, is plain from hence. 
He won't deny, that the Promoters of Charity Schools 
in general, act upon a Preſumption that they are aſeful, 
and conſequently it is natural to imagine they would ex- 
tend the Uſe of them as far as poſſible. Now as it is 
apparently true, that the better Trades theſe Children 


are put to, the more Money i is required with them, ſo 
the placing them to ſuch creditable Callings would con- 
fine the Benefit of this Charity to a very ſmall Num- 
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b P. 327. The Axthor will this himſelf. For the abſ. lute Neceſſity all 
ſand in for Victuals and Drink, and in cold Climates for Cloaths and : 
ing, makes them ſubmir to any thing that can be bore with. He carries the 
Matter yet farther. The greateſt Hardſhips are look'd upon as ſolid Plea- 
ſures when they keep a Man from ſtarvi 


9 * likewiſs P- vr where hs ſays, if no Body did ways no Body would 
wor 
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, 3nd ſo deſtroy the very Deſign the Promoters of i 
wſt be ſuppoſed. to act upon. He allows himſelf elſe, 
where (for Contradiction is extremely familiar to him) 
ö ah the Gavernors of Charity Schools don't deliberate 
nuch what\ Trade is 144 Th buys what Tradeſmen they 
| can wig that will take the Boys with ſuch a Sum. It 
ſome Frugality is what they chiefly aim at: And a little 
gquiry will confirm it to him, that the Sums given in 
placing out the Children is never ſuch as would recom- 
mend them to any profitable Trade; however, the 
Hopes of their Sobriety, Honeſty and Induſtry may 
now and then ſupply the want of a larger Sum. In 
ort, he will find that the meaneſt Trades among us 
expe as much with a Child of the ſame Age, as is ge- 
nerally given with a Charity Boy. For as to the moſt 
ſordid nauſeous Offices of Life (let them be called 


rades if he pleaſes) they are ſuch as very few can live | 


by alone. He won't find many that are bound to the 
158. of Shoe - oleauing, and ſcarce. any that ſerve an 
pprenjiceſhip to the Myſtery of Night-working. Be- 
ſides, that there can never be a want of Hands in thoſe 
Employments where there is ſo little Skill or Money 
required to ſet up with. The Refuſe of other Trades, 
ſuch as are defectiye either in their Capacity or Fortune 
for better Buſigeſs, will always, it is feared, furniſh 
| = larger Supply for ſuch Offices than the Neceſſities of 


Mankind will ever require. Exglaud muſt indeed be 


_ the happieſt Spot. upan Earth before there can, be a want 
of them. Nay, even allowing, 2%, That this Chari- 


ty was ever ſo laviſhly diſpoſed of, that all the Children 


were placed out to the moſt creditable Callings, that 
.this Condu@ of the Managers (or rather that ſome 
Miracle from Heaven) ſhould at once deſtroy the Nur- 
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frrits of the Po, and ereate & genergl Plenty through- 
out the Land, it could never otchfion 4 Scarcity of. 
Hands for the meaneſt Employments in Life. 

If Poverty — — a want of Neceſſaties fot Sul: 
tenance, it Is indted fonfewhat p6ſirive and abfottte. 
But this ſort of Poverty out Laws have ſtrictty pro- 
vided againſt, and it is what the Objeckion ſuppoſes un 
entire Abſence of. When we talk of the poor People 
of England, we mean the People that live by doing 
hard and dirty Labour; and in this Senfe of the Word, 
Poverty is ſome what as much relative or comparative as 
Wealth is: And if ſd, thoꝰ never ſo great ah Addition were 
made to the Property of the People inpener#1; yet as thers 
would (till be different Degrees of Wealth; fo in Oo. 
pariſon to thofe of better Fortatie, forhe would I rt be 
counted pobr, or leſs rich; and AM. ſuth Would — 
unue to de the Htnb Offiets- poor People de now. 
ſays the Author, if no Both dd w⅛ #6 Bolly Ub 
work ®, If he means, if no Body did Kant Bal, no 
Body would work, it is falle in fu. Eber) Def 's Ex 
perience ſhews, that Tome People wit -Tabdtir a8 Hard 
to improve their Income, or Heap up Wealth, a8 Sthefe 
to earn their daily Bread, and will Tondrſbend to 
Employments for this Ptirpoſe. Mens Want are 
Defires. Till Bounds are ſet to ib, thoſe are not fo 

tisfied. | This al ways has been, and — will be ie 
Temper of Matiftind. - ' * 10e 

The only Effect ten thiv-gterer p lonty woe have, 
. tust People would de bettet paid for performing 
 thofe mean Offices thiti they ure tow, which doeb unt 
affect he Welfare of the Publiek one May or othe. 
Wen there is u Scarcity of Men in one Employ metit 
mote than others, ſüch Work will grow drar. But 
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bs cop never; reach to any great, Exceſs, becauſe 
28 earneſs Will. encourage others to take up the 


ſame Employment... By which Means the Price of the 
Labour will ſoon leſſen again. This will be the Cafe 


cCanſtantly and in all Places from the natural Courſe 


of Things, let the Scarcity of ſuch Labour ariſe, from 
Plenty or any other Cauſe. And in this View again it 
appears, that zbe Proportion as-t0 W in every 


Trade finds rrſelf . n 


Suppoſe for luſtance there 1 was a a Scarcity of Chim- 


ney-Sweepers; the Price of their Work muſt immedi- 
ately riſe, and the, Buſineſs, itſelf. would in ſome; Pro- 
portion become creditable as. it grew profitable,-. For 
where there is no Diſhoneſty in a Profe ſſion (and too 
often where there is). Reputation. and Reſpe& wilhfol- 
low, Profit at no great Diſtance.” Others would, ſoon 
take up the ſame; Employment, till Numbers ſoak, the 
Value of it to the old Standard. 


To apply the ſame way of Reaſoning to the other 


Part of the ObjeQion. As the Proportion of Numbers 
n different Trades finds i:ſelf, ſo will the Proportion of 
Numbers between Handicrafts and Husbandry. That 
is, where there is a Scarcity of Hands in one, and the 


Labour by that Means grows dear, it will be an En- 


couragement to the others, who, find themſelves crowd- 


ed, to leave this and take to that; at leaſt it will be a 
Reaſon for Parents and other Truſtees for Children to 


bind them at firſt where there is this Scarcity, and ſo by 


conſulting the Intereſt of thoſe under their Care, they 
mult contribute to the ſupplying the Defect of Num- 
bers complained of in the others. The Scarcity in one 
is a kind of natural Drain for the Superfluities of the 
xeſt ; or they are like a Pair of Scales, that gently moye 
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up and down, and are never far from an exact Balance. 


80 little is it in the Power of the Legiſlature tbem- 
ſelves, much leſs the Managers of Charity Schools, to 


turn this Balance as they pleaſe. 

This is not only true from the Reaſon of the Caſe. 
but confirmed likewiſe by Experience. A little Enqui- 
ry would convince the Reader, with how little Truth 
the Author affirmed, that 4/ Trades and Handicrafts are 
overſtocked , and every where in the Country. the Farmer 
wants Hands *. Perhaps there is not one Handicraft in 
London, of thoſe eſpecially that miniſter to Luxury, but 
where the Maſter complains of a Scarcity of Hands. 
I ſhall trouble the Reader but with one Inſtance. Let 
it be in that Trade that the Author particularly refers to 
himſelf. Such, he ſays, is che unreaſonable Vein of. pet- 
ty Reverence for the Poor that runs through this Nation, 
that Fourneymen Taylors go to Law with their Maſters, 
and are obſtinate in a wrong Cauſe, yet they muſt be pi. 
tied a. Whether the Journeymen were in the wrong or 
no, is not very material: But one may give a ſhrewd 
gueſs it is more than he knows; unleſs from the ſame 


Vein of Liderty that runs through his whole Treatiſe, 


he concludes them to be in the wrong, becauſe they are 
S:rvants, and were contending with their Maſters. The 
Maſters themſelves however were not ſo fure of the 
Journeymens being in the wrong as to venture their 
Cauſe in Weſtminſter-Hall; But thought the ſafeſt Way. 


of proving them ſo, was to call for an AQ of Power, 


and ſo put an end to the Diſpute, This it ſeems they 


had Intereſt enough to procure, An Ad pals'd that re- 


duced the Journeymens Wages, and fix'd it at one 
Price, let the differeat Skill and Abilities of the Work- 


men be what they would: And in order to have it pune- 
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w obeyed, the Maſtery were laid under Penalties/if 
they ever gave more, The Conſequence of this is, that 
at preſent perhaps there is not one Maſter Taylor Wich- 
in the Bills of Mortality, who does not every Day ron 
the riſque of the Penalty (or ſome Way or other evade 
it) by giving more Wages than he ever did befvre'the 
paſſing the Act. Does this happen becauſe Handi. 
crafts are overſtocked? And is it not by Miſtake that 
be fays in the next Words, that »armaring Weav- 
ers maſt be den and have fifty Al Things dane to 
bumonr them? 

Nor is it true that the Farmer wants Hands ſo much 
more than the Tradeſman. Let him go into any Coun- 
try Pariſh, and ask if the Farmers are willing to take a 
healthy Boy at nine or ten Years old for the ſake of his 
Service the next fourteen Vears? If he finds they refuſe 
this without the Advance of ſome Money to them de- 

ſides; if they conſider the taking even ſuch Pariſh Chil- 
dren as a Burthen, then I preſume it is a Proof that there 
is not this diſproportionate Scarcity of Hands. I don't 
mean that Hands are not at 4/l wanted in Husbandry, 
Perhaps they are wanted here as much as in Trades; 
and the Reaſon of this Scarcity in both ſhall be taken 
Notice of by and by. But it is hoped it appears by this 


Time that it is not owing to Charity Schools, 
What the Author of the Eſſay has hitherto inſiſted 


upon is, that Charity Schools deſtroy the Narſeries for 
the Neceſſities of Life, or the Nurſeries of the Poor 
(which it has been proved it is impoſſible ſhould happen, 
till all People become rich, if it happens at all) and de- 
ſtroying theſe Nurſeriet of Poor, he thinks, mult make 
the Nation poor, by making Provifions ſcarce. But 


Was over- 


—_ 


r Excepting only for that ſhort Space of Time, in which, from an ima 
ä —— Money, the Value of Labour as well as of every Thing elſe 


would 
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would not be undetſtood from hence that he bas 
ed this. thtonghout the whole Eſſay. For this won 


ett / 
5 


but eve Abſucdity.; and thongb a pretty, gteat one, wopld , 


ſhew however ſome Conſiſtency, in Blunder. But be 
has a peculigr Art. to be yery ingonliſtepr, to ſhift Sides 
in his, ObjeRigns,. to aſſett dire, Contraties, and ſtill 
de as ron as ever. He has found, out that the Go- 
vernots of Gharity Schools, ;though they, intend to 
make all the Children rich by putting them to profitable 
Callings, pet the; labour under that ſtrange Fatality, 
that almaſt all the Maſters they put them to, take the 
Money and then leave the Prentices in the Lurch; by 
which it ſeems af if, we, intended notbing more thay to 
bave, à perpetual Narfery for Charity Schools ©. * Charity, 
Schools are.;very;miſchieyous, begauſe they diſappoint 
' the: Care of the Legillature, whoſe: WW iſdom is ſeen in 
cultiyating the Breed of Poor, and providing againſt the 
Scarcity of them; without a Plenty of Which Proviſi- 
ons. would grow, ſcarce . For Charity Schools deprive 
« us of the Nurſery for the Neceflities of Life v; that is, 
the Children of the Poor. Again 7 Charity Schools 
ate very miſchiey ous, becauſe they create 4 perpetnal 
Nunſery for Charity Scbools .; that is, they create a pers 
© petual Nurſery of Poor. | 
. Word more before we leare this Objedion; ; it 
to give an Inſtance of the Author's, Candor in his 
Fre —— of theſe Chacities. His Turn, here is to ew, 
that Charity Schools create Poverty. It is no wonder 
that the Maſters leave their Prentices in the Lurch, fot 
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2 155 en If fark People ere maſt —— nden unn be 
without yaſt Numbers of them, would not W 1 the 


Breed of them with all imaginable Cares ad provide _ 
as he would prevent the Scarcity of Proviſion itſelf ? Nai an would be 


have and fatigue himſelf for a Livelihood if he could help ir—if no Bo- 
id want no Body would work. 


2 357 9 ; 
Ses few 


their Scatcity 


r Mew of Subſtantt | 55 Sl will'have any thing 
fo. do with theſe Childi#n*: An luſi nuation ſo ſevere and 
mm. natured ſure muſt have been grounded upon long 


Experience and Obſervation. He miſt be poſitive that 


Tradeſmen generally inſiſt upon mote Money with a 
Charity Child, than they would be content to receive 


with another. And ſuch Conviction no doubt he he 


met with, which made him complain juſt before, that 
truly now a-days, when a Boy or 4 Girl are wanted for 


3 any ſmall Service. (and in ſuch only we may well think 


it is that they are employed) we reckon it our * ro 
employ Charity Cbilurtu before any other. 

Since then a general Plenty, be it ever o! great, could 
not occaſion a Scarcity of Hands for the moſt dirty 


and laborious Work, it is leſs to be imagined, that any 


Pretence to a Superiority of Underſtanding from the little 
low "Accompliſhments of Reading and Writing can be 
attended with ſuch'a fotmidable Effect. If an actual 
Improvement of every Man's Fortune could not make 
them deſpiſe ſuch Labour, Qualifications that only put 
them into a Capacizy, that only give them a Chance for 
this Improvement of their Fortune, could never OCca- 
fion ſo extraordinary a Pride. If Charity Children can 

find Employment more beneficial to themſelves by the 
| Help of ſuch Education, than they could otherwiſe, 
the Publick likewiſe receive a Benefit by their Educati- 
on, If there is no room for this, and better Employ- 
ments are full, Neceſſi ity would ſoon reconcile them to 
the hardeſt Labour.” Beſides it ſhould be remembred, 
that that ſort of Pride which ſhews itſelf in ſcorning 
the low Employments of Life, ariſes only from the 
Experience of a better Way of Living, which can't be 


the Caſe here. All that are placed out from theſe 
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Schools, or otherwiſediſpoſe of themſelves from thence, 
afford Notice enough to them that ſtay: behind, of what 
kind of Labour they are to expect: So\that = thorough. 
Conviction, that theſe Children are intended for the 
lower Stations of Life, grows up with their earlieſt 


Education. That fond Opinion that People entertain 


of their Fitneſt for: better Employments than they can 
get into, is the mere Effe& of miſtaxen Prudence; the 
Experience of which, or a continued 3 Suc- 
ceſs, muſt put them upon other Meaſures. - 

In ſhort; Reading and Writing are uſeful Qualifica- 
tions; or they are not. If they are, thoſe who poſſeſs: 
them; muy as reaſonably: ſet a greater Price upon their 
Time and Labour on Account of that greater Uſeful- 
neſs;i as others who are poſſeſſed of better Skill, or 
bettet Strength, or any Quality which they hold in a 
greater Degtee than others. If Reading and Writing 
are found to de quite #ſeleſ7, or but very little uſeful; if 
I y they find the World entertains this low Opinion 
of their Value, why ſnhould we think that their own 
Senſe of theſe Qualifications ſhould not be influenced 


by the Opinion the reſt of the World has of them? 


Why muſt we be ſo perverſe in the Caſe of Charity 
Children, as to think that heir Opinion of themſelves 


(above all others) muſt tun counter to Truth, Reaſon, 


and the common Sentiments of Mankind ? But Read- 
ing and Writing are certainly of uſe in every Station 
of Life, and as the Learning of them does not prevent 
the: Attainment of other more uſeful Qualities, what 
Reaſon can be urged againſt it, that won't prove as 
ſtrongly? againſt the Acquiſition of any other Sort or 
Degree of Knowledge or Skill? Nay, that won't prove 
35 much againſt the Benefit of our natural Endow- 

ments, or the Uſe of two Eyes, or two Hands. But 
it is vain. to think of puſhing ſuch a Writer as he is, to 
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Mawificence of Heaven, aud-ull the: — Benefits 
of Nature. They are the | Neceſſities, the Hees, te 
bereavECTIONS:of Man, that are the great iGptings. of 


Arts, Indufiry! and. Labour V. 5 1 Nature of 
Blefſmgs 10 beial ways pre judicial. 8 2 oi! 


Bat ſuppuſiig what has hitherto! 28 ſaid 0 dis 8 


Head, to be inconcluſive; ſuppoſing that to berableito 
read ad vvtitr ſhouid occaſion ſu extraordinary ride, 
as to make People chooſe toi continue idle nud tun a 
Hazard of ſtarving, rather than work and eat:;: ven 


this can anly ariſe from a Compariſon: of: themſelves 
with others who want thoſe Accompliſhments, it can 


laſt no longer than there is room for that Compariſon. 
But it is notorious even at preſent, that Reading and 
Writing are grown too common to leave much com 
for any ſych;ridiculous Pride. What: then: will he dhe 


_ Caſe in another Age, if Charity Schools ſhauld make 


2 proportionable Progreſs? Therefore if we ſhould; al- 
low ever ſo much Weight in this Objedtion, and Cha- 
city Schools from other Conſiderations can / be ſhe wn to 
be uſetul, it can't be a Reaſun for the abyliſbing of them, 
but tather for the making them uni verſal! For when 
all, or the Generality of the People are poſſeſſed of theſe 
Qualifications, it will be much the ſame thing in the 
preſent Caſe, as if none at all had them. Now as it is 


preſumed the Author of the Eſſay, and his Friends, 


have no great Hopes ever to ſee them utterly sm iu, 
the next prudent thing they can do, if they would act 
conſiſtentiy, is to promote them, and make them as 
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extenſive as poſſible. The Labours of this Writer may 
have gone a great Way towards putting an end to them, 
but yet if he ſhould be able artery to extirpare them, 
how does he know but Charity Children may always 
continue by ſuch another Trick as the Hugonett do in 
in France e | 
But beſides that Vanity and Pride are the natural Effects 
of Knowledge (which ſutely are often owing to another 
Cauſe *) he has other Reaſons againſt it. I don't mean 
the owing only how to read and write, bat Knowledge 
in general. Charity Schools are very miſchievous, by 
making the People more wiſe and knowing, than is 
conſiſtent either with the Good of the State or Religi- 
on. He had before made [zmorance, Folly, and Credn- 
lity, neceſſary Ingredients in the Mixture of Society ©, 
And in the Eſſay againſt Charity Schools, he ſays, 
To make the Society happy, and People eaſy under the 
meaneſt Circumſtances (ſurely he means under Slavery) 
it is neceſſary that great Numbers ſhould be ignorant as 
well as poor 4. And Great Britain at this Time wants 
Ignorance to be happy*. And ſhould a Horſe know as 
much as a Man, he ſhould not deſire to be bis Rider *. 
Inſinuations of too dangerous a Nature to bear being 
examined! As to Religion, he ſays, the mnt knowing 
and polite Part of a Nation have every where the leaſt 
Share of it, and Ignorance is, to a Proverb, counted to 
be the Mother of Devotion s. It is not to be expected 
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It is very much owing to the great Number of Hagenots that have al- 
ways been in France, ſince the late utter Extirpation of them, that that 
Kingdom, Sc. p. 64. 1, Edit. p. 93. 2d and 3 Edit. 

b My Vanity I could never conquer, ſo well as I could wiſh; and I am 
too proud to commit Crimes, Fab, of the Bees, p. 472. And again, we are 
told, that the Spaniards, from a knowing, acute and rich Nation, are now 
become a ſenſeleſs, low, proud and beggarly People, p. 214, and 21. 

yp * Index ander the Word Ignorance, and p. 106. | 

. 328, JP | 
e * Index under the Mita lenoranee, and 7. 370. 
. 331. 9 P, 304. 
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that Religion ſhould receive better Uſage at his Hands, 
when the civil Government itſelf cannot ſcape bis A- 


x 


But inſtead. of entring into a particular Examination | 


of the Importance of what he has offered in favour of 
Ignorance, it will be ſufficient to offer ſome Reaſons 
for the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, which will ſerve 
for a Balance on the other Side, 
In the firſt Place it made the moſt conſiderable Argu- 
ment againſt the Schiſin Bill; that ſort of Knowledge 
particularly that is taught in Charity Schools sz. 
But as appealing to the Authority of eminent Men to 
prove the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge would look as 
much like a Ridicule upon them, as to quote their O- 
pinion to prove the Uſefulneſs of Health (which the 
Author here puts upon the ſame Foot) and as it is 
feared he is not eaſy to be convinced that his Opinions 
are wrong, from being ſhewn that they have a wicked 
Tendency (theſe things I ſay conſidered) I ſhall have 
Recourſe to other Arguments to prove the Uſefulneſs 
of Knowledge, the Force of which one may venture 
to ſay it won't be eaſy to withſtand. As firſt, * The 
© more our Knowledge is enlarged, the more will our 
© Wants be multiplied, and the more our Wants and 
« Neceflities are multiplied, the greater Variety of 
* Trades and Employments are required to ſupply them“; 


ä So 
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Þ That the Bill tended to introduce Ignorance, and its inſeparable Attend- 
ants, Snperſtitiom and Irreligion; that in many Country Towns, Reading and 
Writing were chiefly ſupported by Diſſenters, not wy for the Benefit and 
Inſtruction of theirown Children, but likewiſe of thoſe of the poor Church- 
men: So that the ſuppreſſing thefe Schools would in ſome Places ſuppreſs 
the reading ef the Holy Scriptures, Lord Hallifax's Speech. 

iP. 328, It is requiſite that great Numbers of them ſhould be ignorant 
as well as poor. 3 | TAS 
xp. 4242425. Whilſt we are employed in ſupplying the infinite Variety of 
our Wants, which will ever be mul - ona as our Knowledge is 4 
and our Deſires encreaſe. And p. 328. Knowledge both enlarges and multiplies 
our Defires. And p. 467. From thoſe very Neceſlities and nothing elſe, 


ariſe all Trades and Employments, 
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and the greater Variety of Trade and Manufaclures, 
the more eaſily a Society may be rendered a rich, wor” 


tent, and flouriſhing People. For the Proof or the 


ſeveral Parts of this Argument I would recommend the 
Reader to the Pages referred to underneath, and be ex- 
cuſed the Trouble of proving them my ſelf. 

Another Argument may be drawn from the Autho- 
rity of a Book, that won't ſuffer by a Quotation of it, 
for this or any other Purpoſe. What I mean is, Free 
Thoughts on Religion, the Church, and national Happi- 


neſs, by B. M. a Piece referred to once or twice before. 


I am very little concerned what Opinion the Reader is 

pleaſed to entertain of theſe Free Thoughts, fi nce in the 

preſent Queſtion it muſt be allowed to be more (han. 

equal to all other Authorities put together.. 
To ſhew the temporal Conveniencies of Knowled 

the Author fays 8, that Prieſt- craft, that Source of pledge, 


may Miſery, is the Offspring of Iguorante. In how ma- 


} 


ny well chofen Inſtances does he make appear what he 
promiſed in the Preface, Tbeir (the Clergy” ON Zeal 4 
Inveteracy againſt human Learning, in order to breed Ig- 


norance and Super flition ® a particular! Y their 45 „ 
of Picture: and mitilating of Statues . And again; It 


is the common Opinion, that the Wars and Devaſtations, 
occafioned by the frequent Irruptions of the Goths and 


Vandals, i#zrodxced Barbariſm into Italy, and were the 


only Canſe of that profound Ignorance that ſo univerſally h 


r ee the Empire for ſeveral Ages; But this i, 
wronging the Clergy, who rboroughly underſtanding their 
Intereſt 1 the Growth of it with 'J much Yu. 
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tion. For Kuowledge is the Bane of Prieft- craft v. To 
Fen the. ſpiritual Miſchiefs of Ignorance, how plainly 


has the ſame Author proved, that the Vulgar's Incaps- 
city hinders them from being affeied with true Holineſs 


and Spirituality??? How handſomely does he lament, „ 
that few bave Leiſure and Ability both to rend and exe d 
amine the Scriptures, as they ought, for the thorough un- tl 
derſtanding of them? Indeed the next Words, for want . 
of proper Caution, have carried the Complaint ſome- . 


what too far. It looks more like an Opinion of the 
Conclave at Rome, or a Reſolution of the Council of 
Trent, than like the Sentiments of a Free-Thinker on 
Religion i; that all have not Knowledge ſufficient to work 
one their own Salvation Now if the want of this 
Knowledge in the Vulgar be of ſuch damnable Conſe- 
quence, the ſupplying them with it muſt in Proportion 
be g Benefit; and therefore this Writer ſure muſt be a 
Friend to Charity Schools. He won't pretend to ſay 
this want of Knowledge the Vulgar labour under, this 
want of. Ability to read and underſtand the Scriptures, is 
a Reaſon why the Clergy ſhould take the Scriptures and 
other Books out of their Hands, as being dangerous 
for the Vulgar to meddle with. It can't be in this Senſe 
dhat he intended what was quoted from him juſt no 

nor can he hint at ſuch a Thing in the Words that fi fot | 
low, No Set of Men are more abſolutely neceſſary than 
ſpiritual Guides, to lead us in the difficult Path of Vir. 
tue, and ſhew ws the Way to eternal Happineſt ©; Becauſe 
this, 13 am afraid, would be to countenancę Prieſt-craft 
in very great Degree; 2 Charge of all others he pre- 
tende to deſerve the leaſt. But ſtrange things of this 
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kind have happ pened. The infainous and exert Vi- 
nini*, who we ate told, died 4 Martyr for Atheiſm , 
writ d Defence of the Council of Tan,; and if your 
will take his own Word for it, had ſome Thoughts of 
dying a Martyr for Church Authority here in London , 
though he certainly dreamt the whole TranfaQion, 
tnen waked in a Fright, and gave the World an Ac- 
count of it. 

The Readet is deſired to compare theſe Paſſages which 
prove the temporal as well as ſpiritual Inconveniencies 
of Ignorance-atnong the Vulgar, with what is cited be- 
fore from the Eſſay againſt Charity Schools; by which 
we doubt not it will appear true (what we promiſed to 
ſhew juſt now) that the Author of the Fable has beeri 
effectually demoliſhed by his Friend the Author of the 

| Free-Thoughts; which indeed is the leſs ſtrange, as He 
has the Misfortune very often to fall foul even of bim. 
2 
Alter theſe Proofs of the Uſefulneſs of Knowledge, 
who would expect to find ſo much of the E/ay taken 
up in abuſing the Clergy, for promoting theſe Semina- 
ries of Knowledge; that Sort eſpecially, the want of 
which, the Author of the Free 4 han has ſo patheti- 
cally complained of? If the Clergy from a Conſciouſ⸗- F 
neſs that their Dominion over the Laity is built upon a 4; 
weak and irrational Foundation, that their Pretenfions 7 
to Power and the Guidance of then in ſpiritual Af- 
fairs, can only be maintained by Lay-Ignorance; ; if they, 
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t P. 238, of the Fable, &. | 
u See the Index of che Fable for Vunini. | 


Ego ſane vel minimus Eccleiz mili "7 EO * 
dini ad agonem —— deſtinatus „ adeoque 49 diebus in Lato- 
ms tanquam eXErcerers £0. eram pro Cathalics Ecdefiz 


zuctoritate — 41 ndendi Sanguinis deſiderio 2 & inflamma- 
tus, ut mihi a Deo immortal vel m4jus donum aut melius contingere nulla 
modo potuiſſet. Amph, Provi d. p. 117, 118. 
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thoroughly underſtanding their I nereſt, have always fs. 
fiſted the Growth of it with ſo much Application * (as 
their Enemies have always objected to them ;) in mort, 

Knowledge be the Bane of Prieſt-craft v, ſurely the 

| Clergy' s promoting an Inſticution calculated to ſpread 
the moſt uſeful and- excellent Knowledge among the 
lower ſort of People, putting their vefy Charter of 
Privileges into their Hands, and enabling them to read 


and aſſert their own Liberty; (if the other be true, the 
doing all this, I ſay) can hardly be thought to proceed 
from ſeſfiſh or ambitious Purpoſes : Or if both mult be 
true, the Clergy, of all others, ſeem to be irrefiſtibly 
doomed to Cenſure in ſome Mens Opinions. 
However, I can hardly think that the Clergy wi I 
expreſs much Reſentment on account of any thing ſaid 
in this Eſſay; or that he need even be afraid that any 
Rods (as he elegantly expreſſes himſelf) will be laid i 
Piſs, and the whole Poſſe of diminutive Pedants * riſe 
againſt him; unleſs the Rods are uſed, as diminative 
Pedants do indeed uſe'theni now and then very unjuſt. 
ly, to whip Qualities into Boys that Nature never de- 
figned them. Reſeutment is not what the Readers un- 
queſtionable good Senſe will beſtow upon this Eſſay. 
It may divert them; but it is impoſſible © ſhould make 
them heartily angry. 
I can't however take leave of this W telling 
him, that the Clergy ought not to be uſed fo contemp- 
0 as he has done throughout his whole Book. The 
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* Free Thoughts, &c. p. 151. | 4 
Y Ibid. and p. 149. The Tricks and Stratagems of Clerick Invention 
are Monſters © Stink and Darkneſs, that —4 fick at the Appearance of 


Light, and faint away at the Scent of Know! 
in Piſs, and the whole 


r Fable of the Bees, p. 331. I ſee a thouſand 
Pofle of diminutive Pedants againſt me. 
2 P, 467. It has 1 of naquflicaatle good Senſe, 
Function 
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and underſtand it, and ſo diſcern through their Craft, 
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Function of, Divine: deſerves the higheſt Reſpedk, and i 
i Diguity ſuperior to all other Prefeſſion t. 
The Author of the Eſſay has beſtowed a great deal 
of good Satyr upon Footmen . It is pity his Book is 
intended only for the | Entertainment of Men of Knows 


ledge and Education , or elſe ſuch of them as could read, 


might grow better by his Inſtructions. But then again, 
as ſome of them might be dull enough to miſtake his 
Deſign, and look upon it as an Encouragement to Vice 
and Roguery, perhaps it is better upon the whole, the Book 
is ſo much above their Sphere *, that the; Verſe. is alle 
gorical, the Proſe philoſephical , „ and the whole only 
proper for elevated Minds®, But how comes all this 


Severity, upon Footmen to make a Part of his Eſſay ap- 


on Charity Schools ? ls it owing to Charity Schools that 
Footmen are generally Rogues, that if they are honeſ}, 
half of them are Sots, that others are quarrelſome and 
ſpoil their Cloaths ; that thoſe who are good-natured are 
generally ſad Whoremaſters, that are ever running after 
the Wenches, and ſpoil all the Maid Servants. they come 
near If theſe are the Effects of Charity Schools, 
they will, be . — very ſtrong ObjetQtions againſt 
them by all dut thoſe who think privae Vices pub- 
lick Benefits. 

Beſides this, he ſays, be 5 in Charity Schools 
occaſions a Scarcity of Servants in general . He has 
complained already of the want of Labourers in Huſ- 
bandry, and by and by he will complain of the Dear- 
neſs of Labour in Trade*. And has this Searcher 
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d Free Thoughts p. 259, and : 260. F | 
© P. 347. to 357. of the Fable, Ce. 
dp e Ibid. fp, 469. P. 77. 
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ibrongh every Digree and Station of Men ' diſcoveted af 
laſt, that all who are bred in Charity Schools ftnmedi- 
ately turn Gentlefolks, and can find means to fubſiſt for 
a Conſtancy out of the Field, out of Shops, and out 
of Families? For if Charity Schools have occaſioned 
4 want of Husbandmen, a Dearneſs of Labour in 
Trade, and a Scarcity of Servants, what other poflible 
means is there left for them to ſubſiſt by ? What hidden 
Myſteries; what unknown Employments have the Chil- 
dren themſelves; or the Managers of Charity Schools 
found out for them to apply to? And if there are none 
of theſe, by b Miracle ws they preſerved from 
Starving? ' 

The Truth is, ihe Charity Schools i tu Basels tire ſo 

far from occaſſoning either a Scarcity of Serrants, ot 
2 Dearneſt of Labour ariſing from à Scarcity of work- 
ing Hands in Trades (and Husbandry can't be affected 
by the London Schools one Way or other) that Charity 
Schools are become the Nurſeries for thofe Employ- 
ments. The Children are commonly taken from the 
moſt helpleſs Conditions of Life, from Idleneſs or 
Beggary, and raiſed to the ſuperior Stations of common 
Servants and Workmen in mean and ordinary Trades; 
I don't repreſent theſe Employments as eam and orul- 
mary, to avoid the Objection that they are put to more 
creditable Trades than they ought to be, beitig content 
to reſt the Merits of it upon what has been ſaid al- 
ready (vis.) that the mote profitable the Trades are, 
the-better it will be for the Pablick; provided they al- 
ways keep in view that principal Point, of extending 


the Charity as wide as poſſible. The Nature of ſuch 


an Education may now and then recommetid them to 
a more advantagious Situation, than People of a much 
better Rank generally attain to. Thus for nen 
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Was ofual for the Eaſt-· India Company, long before 
theſe Charities were inſtituted, to take Boys from Ho- 
pitals, and ſend them abroad to be employed when they : itt 1 
grew up as Writers, F actors, Sc. Employments which, | f 
notwithſtanding the great Choice our preſent Charity | 
Schools would afford them, are now engroſſed by Peo- bl 
ple of much better Faſhion, 1 
That the taking Children from this forlorn and mi- | 
ſerable Condition, to be employed in the higher Stati- it 
ons of Servants or Mechanicks, occaſions no want of 
them in that Condition from whence they were taken 
has been ſhewn already *, and need not be repeated | 
here. | | ; 


This Complaint of the Dearneſs of RE: gives 
the Author of the Eſſay a freſh Opportunity to ſhew his 
Judgment in Politicks. Foreigners can afford to ſell ö 
the Mansfactures of Goods made of our own Mate- bt 
rials cheaper than our ſelves, though the Hazard rax n 
in procuring them, obliges them to pay very dear for of | 
them »; and this Inconvenience ariſes from the greater 

Price paid for the Labour in working them up here, | | 
than there, He ſays, Every where in the Country the | 
Farmer wants Hands, and all Trades and Handicrafis 
are overſiocked*. And can't this diſcerning Politician 
ſee that any Draughts from thoſe now employed in 
Trades, to be employed in Husbandry, would raiſe | 
the Price of Labour in thoſe Trades, and conſequent- | 
ly of the Goods, ſo worked up, and by that means en- | 
able our Neighbours ſtill, more to underſell us in fo- 14 
reign Markets? But though the want of Labourers, \F\ 
the want of Servants, and the, Dearneſs of Labour in F 
Trade, make but a vety indifferent Figure zogetber, each | 

of them ſeparately will ſerve for a very good Objection 4 
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Charity Schools; and ſo indeed may any thing 
elſe that he pleaſes to offer. 


The ttue Reaſon why Labour is dear in England, 


and other Countries are enabled to underſell us in fo- 
reign Markets, is owing to what.zbe Author of the Fable 
of the Bees was afraid to charge it upon. Other Coun- 
tries are content to live more Fragally than we; and it 
will be found, that not only this, but all his other 
Complaints againſt Charity Schools, are in a great 


Meafure owing to Luxuxy. The Dearneſs of Labour 
of all ſorts, the Largeneſs of Wages and other Per- 


quifites to Servants, their Idleneſs and Inſolence, are all 
the Effects of Luxury; of which, as Sir William Temple 


obſerves, though the Example ariſe among idle Perſons, 
the Imitation is run into all Degrees, even of +boſe 


Men, by whoſe Induſtry the Nation ſubſiſts. 


To this we owe the Scarcity of Servants whete 
they are'really wanted: And from hence ariſes that pro- 
digious Loſs to the Publick, that Drangbt of luſty and 
able-bodied Men from Hugbandry or Country Buſinefs, 
to add to the Number and Magnificence of Equipages : 


A ſort of idle and rioting Vermin, by which (we are told) 
the Kingdom i is almoſt devoured, and which are eve 


where become a publick Naſunce. Now the ſame Sa- 
gacity that helped any one to diſcover the Naſance, 


ſhould likewiſe, one would think, have pointed out 
the Cauſe. Expence in every Rank of Life'is viſibly 
increaſed, and pray Heaven! the mational Stock may 
prove to be increaſed in Proportion. But it is to be 
feared there is a fatal Miſtake in the common Eſtimati · 
on of our preſent Wealth. Either the Creditor of the 
Publick has no ſuch real Property us he imagines, and 
lives up to; or the landed Man is greatly miſtaken in 
thinking the whole of his Eſtate. to be his own; I mean 
as, to the. N as well as yearly Profit ; and 

' where 
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where the Miſtake lyes, our Superiors may indeed de- 


termine as ſoon as they pleaſe, but a few Years maſt 


diſcover. . 
The Authgr ſeems apprehenſive, that ſome Part of 


this Charge againſt Charity Schools will be imputed to 


Luxury. *. He is in Pain for his favourite Vice, and 
therefore would fain have the Reader uſe it with Ten- 
derneſs: He does not think it fair that any thing ſhould 


be. ſcored on the Account of Luxury, that is downright 


the Effed of Folly *. But this was leaving his Client in 
the Lurch, and deſetting the Cauſe at a Time when it 
moſt wanted his Aſſiſtance. Proving any thing to be 
the Effect of /Folly, won't acquit Luæury of zhe Charge, 
till Luxury is proved to be Wiſdem; which how well 
he has ſucceeded in the Proof, has deen ſeen already. 
To return to our Purpoſe. | 

Nothing can be agreater Proof of the Excellency of 
theſe Charities, than that ſo many | Years Experience of 
them ſhould not have furniſhed their Enemies (who ap- 
pear to be great Dealers in Politicks) with better Rea- 
ſons againſt them. How would a Patriot in former 
Days, who bewailed the Misfortune of his Country 
from the vaſt Number of People who were not only 
uſeleſs but burthenſome to the Community; how 
would he have ſwelled with lndignation againſt thaſe 
minute Politicians, who would overturn an Iyſtitution 
that enables all theſe. to become- ſerviceable Citizens ? 
that removes them from Poverty and all the common 
Temprations to Roguery, and puts them in a Capacity 

to get an honeſt, and a plentiful, Maintenance? For 
lle moſt iofallibly true, that the more Money ptivate 

en get, ſo, much the richer is the Nation. National 
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Wealth j is nothing but the whole of private Property 
put toge 

As t uh paltry ObjeQion againſt them, that zhe 
putting Children out to Trades is deſtrucłide to the Har- 
mony of a Nation, and an impertinent intermeddling _ 
obs few of theſe Governors know any thing of *; 
Reader muſt look upon it as 4 Proof of what was 15 
juſt now, or a Pretence to cover ſdme other Deſign in 
the Oppoſition to them. For the Schools themſelves 
are chiefly ſupported by Contributions from Tradeſmen, 
Who, as it is reaſonable to think, they are the beſt Judges 
Where Hands in Trades are moſt wanted, fo it is pto- 
bable they have the greareſt Share in their Manvyemett. 
But the latter part of 'the Charge will retuth with great 
Force and Juſtice upon himſelf and his Friends. Foy 
though we ſhould allow them to have better Reaſons 
for refuſing their own Contributions und Endeavors 
to promote them, than it is feared moſt of them have, 
yet to intermeddle with and cenſure the Diſpoſul of o- 
ther Mens Charity, can't fail of being thought to a 
great Degree impertiurm, as what they have nothing at 
all to do with, and, if we may Judge by him, know be 
hittle of. 

„ Inſtitutions of this kind may be render'd aſeful, 
© |» Hot yet been denied by them; it is the Abuſe and Miſthan- 

Agement of them they have kicherto found fault with, Why 

then don't theſe publick ſpirited Gentry, who barn with 

the noble Zeal and Defire after Immortality, and tale ſuth 

Care to improve their Country, (Why don't they) gene- 

rouſly contribute to their Maintenance, and by that 

means get into the Management of them, and ſo turn 
the Balance from Trades to —— 4as well as cot 


— 
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rect all the other Abuſes they complain of? He knows 
very well, that when this Iſland ſhall be cultivated, and 
every Inch of it made babitable and uſeful, and the whole 
the moſt convenient and agreeable Spot upon Earth, all 
the Coſt and Labour laid ous upon it will be glariouſly re- 
paid by the Incenſe of thoſe that ſpall come after us", Such 
a noble Flight, ſach a Panegyrick upon Patriotiſm, you 
are not to doubt is the Reſult of his ſincere Opinion. 
He who is ſo great an Enemy to Prieſt- craft, would 
never recommend a Conduct to others, that he did not 
care for practiſing himſelf “. He will make it appear 
that ſuch a publick Spirit or Self-denial is nat only bene- 
ficial to the World, but highly reaſonable in itſelf, and 
befitting the Character of a wiſe Man. So filly Crea- 
ture is Man, . as that, intoxicated with the Fumes of Va- 
nity, he can feaſt on the Thoughts of the Praiſes that ſhall 
be paid his Memory in future Ages with ſo much Extaſy, 
as to neglect, &. And again, To pay Honours to the 
Dead, will guer be @ ſure Method to make Bubbles of the 
Living '. And to ſay dhe Truth, this fear of being 
thought Bubbles to Fame and Reputation, like à Pa- 
nick, ſeems to have ſeized the whole Party, and to have 
influenced their publick Proceedings for many Years 
paſt, But what a ſpecial Writer this is to deal out Mo- 
rality and Poligicks to the World, and to inſtru o- 
Om how. 69, lay opt their Charity for the publick 
00d! | | | [- 444 
The ſame Queſtian will be asked with Regard to ever 
ry other Objection that has been urged againſt them. If 
for Inſtance it is ſaid that a DiſgfeRign to the Gqvern: 
ment is encouraged in Charity Schools, why don't theſe 
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ObjeQors (if they have at the ſame time the Cauſe 
of Religion at Heart) ere& other Charity Schools, (or 
by contributing to the preſent ones get into the Ma- 
nagement of them) where Loyalty to the Government 
ſhould be inculcated together with the Precepts of Re- 
ligion? And can it be imagined that theſe with the Au- 
thority of the Government to back them, ſhould not 
be more than a Balance againſt ſuch pretended Nurſe- 
ries of Diſaffection? And may they not by the ſame 
Methods remedy all the other Inconveniencies, which 
in their Opinion the preſent Schools are liable to? 
There never was an Inſtitution better calculated to 
promote Liberty as well as Religion, and to diſappoint 
the ambitious Views of thoſe who would govern the 
Conſciences of the Vulgar upon a Pretence that they 
want Abilities to know and believe for themſelves. 
Thoſe who mean well, and yet give into the common 
Clamour againſt theſe Schools, ought to ſuſpect the 
Tendency of their own Opinions, and the Defign other 
Men have in raifing an Averſion to them, when they 
conſider that this pompous Eſſay againſt the Uſefulneſs 
of Charity Schools comes from an Author, whoſe pro- 
feſſed Deſign is to ow: the Uſefulneſs of Vice and 
3 t . 0 
The Truth is, the Infidelity of the Age has not yet 
ed that Height, as to enable the profeſſed Enemies 
to RELIGION to make any formidable Attempts againſt 
theſe Schools merely upon their own Strength. From 
this Senſe of their Weakneſs they have taken Pains of 
late Years to draw in the warm Zealots amongſt us to 
join in the ſame” Endeavours, from a Notion of the 
great Diſadvantage they threatened to their common 
Party; which however is declaring pretty plainly that 
Religion and Knowledge ate the Enemies they ought 
to _ againſt, This Tay Clamour they have pro- 
3 'moted 
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moted with ſo little Decency, as to make #hat an Ob 
jeQion againſt Charity Schools ; which Charity Schools 
in their own Nature are calculated to prevent, and 


which ſurely will be found to ariſe from a quite different 


Quarter. What but a blind Attachment to a Setof Opini- 
ons could ſuffer Men to aſcribe ageneral Dearueſt of La- 
bour to the Idleneſs of Charity Children, and overlook 
(not only the extraordinary Increaſe of idle Servants, 
which the growing Luxury of the Age has occaſioned, 
but) that vaſt Body of Troops (which the Government 
has long been under an unhappy Neceflity of keeping 


up) who in their ſeveral Employments at Home would 


do more uſeful Work in one Year, than all the Chil- 
dren in Charity Schools could have done from the 
Time of their a to this Day? 


FINIS 
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8 JR. Bayle, and the Author of the Fable of 

= the Bees after him, having quoted the Au- 

1 thority of one Mr. Se. Didier for the Uſe- 
J fulneſs of the publick Stews of Venice, 
ahd not being able to meet with the Book 
till after theſe Papers were printed off, it won't be amjG 
to add ſome ExtraQts from thence concerning this re- 


ligious Eſtabliſpment : By which it will appear that Mr. 
| Hayie (for the Author of the Fably is no more concern- 
th in it, than a School-Boy who repeats amiſs aſter his 


. Maſter) 
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Maſter) kad very little Reafon to make Se; Niles voc 
for aStory, which in the ſame Paſſage be makes a Jeſt 
of and ridicules the Policy ii was grounded upon. 
Two hundred and fiſty four Year ego (ſays Sr. 


4 Diſdier*) Venice being without Countizans, the Re- 
. * publick. was obliged to procure a great Number of 


* foreign ones. Dogliows,. who has writthe remarkable 
Affairs of Venice, extremely commends the Wiſdom 
of the Republick in it, which by this Means knew 
© how. te provide for the Security of Women of Ho- 
* nour, who were every Day publickly attacked ; the 
+ moſt holy Places not being a ſufficient. Aſylym for 


their Chaſtity, * [So far ſeems to be a Quotation from 
. Doglioni, He adds] © Wherefore the Republick being 


© no doubt of Opinion that the (alt Aix that People 
© breathe in this Climate, makes the Diſorder habitual 
© and without Remedy, they thought it proper to pro- 
vide for it, by appointing Habitations for theſe Cour- 
* tizans, and eſtabliſhing an Order among them, which 
* ſhould contribute to their common Maintenance. 
They entruſted the Conduct of theſe Ladies of 
© Pleaſure to an honourable Matron, who keeping the 
© Box of all the Gain they made in the Profeſſion, par- 
* cell'd ont che Money to them monthly, giving to 
every on according to the Proportion of Buſineſs 
which her Merit procured her. This wiſe Conduct 
« of theirs put tlie Courtitans upon ſo good a F dot, 


and multiplied them ſo plentifully, that the Repablick 


need not fear Venice wilt eyer be in want of them 4 


„gain. All the Streets and Canals are abundantly 
« ſtocked with them. They commonly keep at their 
* Windows and Venen, wich a great. —.— of 
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« Ribbauis bout their Heads) enpoſiing al tel Charths 
to draw'in Cuſtomers! Rut if they have the Reputa- 
* xiog to be the handſomeſt//[ or belt ſhaped] of any in 


Iraly,) they have NHkewiſe the Fame of deſtowing ſome 
Favours ſo liberally, 1 40 hinder People from . 

Again Speaking of the Frequency of young Wo- 
mens being debauched; and- ſeduced away from their 
Patents aud Friends, to ſuch a Degree, that at Venire 
you can't but every Day heat of freſ luſtanees of ſuch 
Violences; he ſays that“ Young Women who are not ſa- 


« tisfled with their Husbande, or who are given to De- 
© bauchery, are very often eartied off in this manner; 


« 3nd It is very difficulr-for-their Fathers, Mothers, or 
© Hagbunds to have any Redrefs, unles ſome. Noble- 
© man will intereſt himſelf in the Cauſe. p. 334. He ob- 
ſerves afterwards, that when theſe are once ere ict 
the Profeſſion, they ſeldom leave it. p. 339: 

As it is impoſſible this Libertiniſm ſtwuld be con- 
* fined to the Venetian Nobility alone, without puſſitig 
bye ſott of Contagion and neceſſary Conſequence 
into all- other Conditions; it comes to paſs chat Ci- 
© tizens, Attificets and Strangets, have u füll Liberty 
at Venire with Regard" to their Pledſares ; provided 
they don't encroach upon the Diſtrict which the Ve- 
* vetian Gentty think is patticulatly reſerved to them- 
* ſelves, and which if they ever do, ey are n Danger 
« of paying dear fot. p. 335, and 336. 


„As it can't eaſily happen that [o Heentious 4 De- 


© bathery ſhould content itTelf With ore fort of Plea- 
* firs; Toit is ealy to believe, what we are aſſured of, 
that the Courtizans ate put to ſuch infamous Uns, 

© that, whatever their #4? Chatnis may be, to en- 


gage by their extraordinary Loewdnel the Indlinatfons = 


* of th6ſt Who come thſthet, rhe 'Debwochety that is 
committed there cannot but give one Horror. p. 
* 396, 337- 2 * In 
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4 In Menn bibel, and in 10 general & Ge 
e oh;Jit is not o be wonder d at; if that Dee; 
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Which is mne vſual Conſeguenes of this Vice is ſd diſ- 


+. faſely ſpread; I don't mean only among the; Couni- 
< 2ans, who are almoſt all deſirqyed by it, but among 
© the married Women, of which:I would led che thoughr 


| © to except Women of Faſhjon,/than thoſe! of the or- 
_ © dinary Sort. And the Reafor is, that as not only 
the Vouth, but alſo the matried Men of Quality are 

| v: almoſt all alike plunged in this Debauchery they 


< muſt alſa neeeſſarily partake of the Pain which this 
Diſorder produces: And fince the one make nd more 
* ſcruple of cammunicating to their Wives what they 
q get abroad, than the otbets of returning in the 
© ſame Kind theſe Favours: again, which they: have re- 
« Ceived elſewhere, it cn _ that the —— 
is almoſt univerſall. 32118 7 
One may caſfly think from luc has been: faid, 3 
is no Place in Europe where this Malady is more 
common: And I know it for a Truth, that Gentle- 
* women, lately married, and not being acquginted 
2 with theſe Diſorders, and taking them fot Indiſpoſiti- 
ons common to Women, are reduced to the moſt. de- 
© plorable Condition, without knowing what ails them, 
© till the Increaſe of the Ilineſs and the Nature af the 
6 Medicines, gives them the ficſt Notice what their Diſ: 
* temper really is. P. 337, 338. 
As it js a moſt certain Truth, that without a <a 
« cular Aſſiſtance from Heaven, 'the Vices of Youth 
© follow a Man to his Grave, ſo we muſt not be ſur- 
« priz'd if the moſt hoary Heads among the Fene* 


tian Nobility retain their juvenile Habits. |; They 
© are ſo far, from being cautious in this Reſpect, and 


© conceal their Practices ſo little, that Husbands don't 
© at all ſcruple to leave Word at Home that they are 


" * to dine with their Whore, and an 8 
2 ſen 


. 


| hy. 217 5 ef 
- ehicher to them, atever ire ple ec 
* 255 where 1 would cm 7500 on efs,. 9 [i an 
« commit to, Paper my | felf, What pe, and. extra- 
4 . cp Artifices bog old Fellows fometimes_ 11 
"Ev them theſe Inclinations which | their na- 

5 75 Weakneſs, at that Age 1 0 them of, in þ Tits 
1 all they can do| to reyiye them. 339. 

The Condition of A Courtezan i bs of {6 little Pre 

indice to the! Honour of thoſe; who only prod 
«eaves to a ; Jn le Petſon, that upon her reziring 
or marrying, 'ſhe may ! live, for, the future without any 
© Reproach, . Fro the Hopes of this many a Joung 
Woman gives ay to her nctinations. But it is 
15 lan ra they do indeed rs from this 
* Li. "The D ebauchery, 3 and Freedom. from the } 
10 ſtraint their Parents lay them under (which they greatly 
© eſteem) are very ſtrang Engagements, and keep them 
© cloſe to that Profeſſion, . which we Bg ally ſe, hor 
© noured by the Dig 2 of noble n P. 338. 
He had ſaid befare that the Quality of a Court 
+ was fo far from being diſhonoured by. her Prof 
© in the Opinion of the People, N it ral eee 
© her, Pig 2 00 19d 0 ropotion 
* tothe Quality of Her Gallants. 5,33. 

Wo) e Of Hu grand Maſquerader gt the Its 
ter endof the Carngvel at Venice, e ſays,.* Women, of 
50 who have Gallants, find in his Seaſonathoy» 
* ſand Ways to deceive their Husbands and Overſeers; 
for there is no Place where you may not ſutrodure 
{yourſelf by the heſp o · Maſques. Im ſo much, 
© the Carnaval is the true Harveſt of Love-Affar d 
© where they gather the Fruits of all the Intrigues that 
have been laid in a leſs favourable Seaſon, where they 
'* ſettle new Correſpondences with aadies the moſt 
carefully obſerved, and concert: Meg 
Sture Entertainment 31 
a} Fe I thought 


— wn te ate — es eee — — —I— n — 


es for their fu- 


lf 9 i would not * i Ag gt to the Meh. 

1 bs receive this, Atcount from. an Author, Who has: 8 
1 repreſented himſelf as an Advocate for public Ws & 
wth: | Thief Paſſages will confirm the Truth of ſev | things"? 
1 entioned i in the foregoing 55 by we wing infatt t the 
N Jeplorable Condition to which thi licenſed Wickedneſß , 

will has reduced the Morals of the People in Italy. . For 
J that it is not confined to Venice alone, the ſame Author 
| 0 1 told us at the beginning of the Chapter. _ * 'Thoſe (lays 3 
| | © he) who are as well acquainted with Rome as Venice, 3 
1. © are at a Loſs to decide in which of the two Cities 
h ; 14 © there is the greateſt Number of publick Whores, and 
\| | © the greateſt Libertiniſm.“ The Reader will Judge 


from hence of the Truth of that Suggeſtion in Mr 
Bayle. It is well known the Reaſon why they (ſo 
many good Politicians as theſe, je s his Follower, as 
an humble I mprovement upon him) * thlerate lewd Hou 
> ſes, is to prevent a worſe Evil, an Impurity of 4 
© more execrable Kind, and to provide for the Safety * 
© of Women of, Honour. Though he could not but 
know S:. Diſdier had given very different, and 
more probable Reaſons for this infamous Policy (ue 
© thealluring Strangers to come and ſpend their Money! | 
among them, and the Conſideration, that a People bred 
up in Effeminacy and Debauchery, ſeldom trouble 
their Heads about State Affairs, or attempt any Change 
in 1 Nene vid. p- 338. | * 
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. bun a la dos de St, Didier's were uſeful to cla 
Wa in chis N Mr, Bayle's Penſ. Diver, Sect. 165. = 
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